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THE DOCK. 
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Forced to pursue his calling on remote 
islands and lonely beaches, and taking 
his prey on ocean wastes far beyond the 
public eye, it was not until a bill that 
threatened seriously to injure his indus- 
try came before Congress that the public 
became aware, to any appreciable extent, 
of his existence. Yet, if we consider the 
number of men employed in the calling, 
the capital invested, and the value of its 
annual product, it is far from being the 
least important of our industries. The 
scope of operations embraces the entire 





F all toilers of the sea the men- | Atlantic coast from Maine to Florida, 
haden- fisherman is least known. | the capital embarked in it during the past 


season exceeded five millions, and the 
catch vied in extent with that of the 
cod- and mackerel-fisheries combined. 
To find the menhaden-fisherman at home 
and at his best, one should start in a 
yacht from New York and coast east over 
the bright waters of Long Island Sound. 
There are isolated factories all the way 
on both shores,—at Cedar Island, Orient, 
and Shelter Island, on the Long Island 
side ; at Milford, Guilford, Niantic, Gro- 
ton, and Noank, on the Connecticut 
shore,—while at Promised Land, under 
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the lee of the bold bluffs of Montauk, 
you find the head-quarters, with six large 
factories in active operation. © 

Promised Land is a little hamlet of 
fishermen and their families at the head 
of a pretty cove in Gardiner’s Bay, and 
nearly opposite Gardiner’s Island. It is 
three miles east of Amagansett, amid the 
wastes of Napeague Beach, the long, low 


sand-bar that joins Montauk to the main-_ 


land of Long Island. As the village is 
a typical one of its class, it is proper to 
speak in detail of its origin and appear- 
ance. When Daniel Welles, the pioneer 
of the menhaden-oil industry on Long 
Island, first began the business at Green- 
port, twenty years ago; to extract the oil 
he decomposed the fish instead of cook- 
ing them, producing such offensive odors 
that he was driven away as a public 
nuisance.. His competitors, as they 
arose, following the same practices, were 
driven off in the same manner, and came 
to this desolate spot as to a haven of 
rest : hence its cognomen Promised Land. 
Its salient features are six great brown- 
and-red factories, with black chimneys 
rising over their roofs, capacious drying- 
yards, bare to the sun, and long docks 
thrust out like antennz into the waters 
of the bay. About these are grouped 
the frame dwellings that shelter the 
workmen and their families. These 
workmen are almost entirely Virginia 
negroes, who return South at the close 
of the fisheries in autumn. The pro- 
prietors of the factories, or ‘ bosses,” 
live in the village during the summer in 
close attendance on their business, but 
return to the towns when the last men- 
haden has gone into the tanks, leaving 
the village entirely deserted. 

Sail north or south, and we shall find 


isolated factories or little’ communities. 


of this sort all along our way. There 
are thirteen on Narragansett Bay, not all 
perhaps in operation to-day, two on Cape 
Cod (which try blackfish and whales as 
well as menhaden), and thirteen on the 
coast of Maine,—most of them closed at 
present, owing to the almost entire dis- 
appearance of the menhaden from that 
coast for the last four or five seasons. 
If we weather Montauk and coast along 





the south shore of Long Island, we shall 
find: several factories on Great South 
Bay and at Barren Island, another char- 
acteristic hamlet. Barren Island is a low 
sand-bar, of perhaps three square miles’ 
area, in Rockaway Bay, about midway 
between. Coney Island and Rockaway 
Beach, and in full view of both those 
resorts. The dilettante seeker after the 
curious on landing here instinctively 
grasps his nose, expecting to sniff all the 
smells of Cologne. At a factory on one 
point men are hoisting from a barge dead 
horses, dogs, cats, and the offal, in buckets, 
of a great city, just as nearer town you 
see honest coals, choice teas, or bales of 
costly silks transferred from lighter to 
warehouse. Nearer him three hundred 
sleek and oily negroes are spreading and 
raking on wide board platforms the 
shredded remnants of what yesterday 
was darting in life and beauty through 
the water. Beyond, in a row of black, 
grimy buildings, hundreds of tons of 
fish-guano, bone-dust, phosphates, and 
Charleston rock are stored. Goats are 
gathered on every sand-heap, placidly 
chewing their morning rations of hoop- 
skirts and tomato-cans, and of children 
there is a complete assortment,—black, 
white, mulatto, octoroon,—bare-limbed, 
with hair awry, burrowing in the sand 
and basking in the sun like so many 
young animals. The other accessories to 
the picture are rows of little whitewashed 
cabins, similar to those seen on Southern 
plantations, frame dwellings scattered 
hap-hazard over the dunes, white shift- 


ing sands, stunted pines, and acres of © 


green marsh-meadows. The resident 


population of the island numbers seven ° 


hundred _ souls, increased in summer to 
eight hundred. They have a school- 
house, but no chapel; and the moral 
condition of the little community was 
sufficiently indicated by a resident when 
he said that a missionary would find 
there a fine field for enterprise. 

The “ plant,” or working apparatus, of 
a menhaden-oil factory under improved 
methods of working has become quite 
costly and complicated. There are, first, 
the cooking-tanks, great water-tight vats, 
with a capacity of eighteen thousand 
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fish, each fitted with a stop-cock and a factories three sixty - five - horse - power 
coil of steam-pipe at the bottom, perfo- | boilers, pickers for shredding the “scrap” 
rated to allow the escape of steam, ex- | when it comes from the presses, platforms 
tending in rows the whole length of the | for drying it, and revolving cylinders in 
upper floor of the factory, Near them | which in rainy weather it is dried by 
are ranged the hydraulic presses in which | artifieial means. Each large factery has 
the pomace or cooked fish is pressed, and | also in commission a fleet of from five to 
beneath these receiving-vats, where the | six steamers, with their fishing-appara- 











oil is stored and refined. There is an | tus. 


engine-house, containing in the larger |. 


The leading spirits of the menhaden 





THE FACTORY. 


industry are among the most intelli- 
gent men, so far as their interests are 
concerned, to be found in any business. 
Some of them were formerly professional 
men, who entered the business for hy- 
gienic reasons,—the fumes that rise from 
the drying fish being a specific for rheu- 
matic complaints and for affections of the 
throat and lungs. They have made a 
study, both economically and scientifi- 
cally, of the quarry they pursue so re- 
lentlessly, and pretty much all that can 
be discovered concerning the fish and its 
habits is in their possession. Naturally 
their conversation—when they can be 
led to unlock their stores of information 
—is both novel and interesting. In the 
following report of a monologue to which 
the writer listened one summer’s day the 





reader may fancy the speaker seated on 
a barrel beside his fish-works and casting 
occasional glances out to sea for an ex- 
pected steamer : 

“ There is no more puzzling fish known 
to the craft—or to science, for that mat- 
ter—than the menhaden ; and, although 
hundreds of shrewd observers have been 
watching his movements for twenty years 
and the Fish Commission has published 
voluminous reports on him, his birth- 
place, his winter haunts, his spawning- 
grounds, are yet undetermined. Perhaps 
some of the mystery shrouding his move- 
ments is due to the great variety of 
names by which he is known at different 
points along shore. His scientific name 
is Brevoortia Tyrannus. In Maine and 
a part of Massachusetts he is almost uni- 
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versally called ‘ pogy,’ although in the 
vicinity of Cape Ann this name is par- 
tially supplanted by that of ‘ hard-head’ 
and ‘hard-head shad.’ The boatmen of 
Vineyard Sound and Narragansett Bay 
know him as menhaden. As soon as 
he passes the mouth of the Thames he 
becomes the ‘ bony fish’ of the farmers, 
while their brethren in the western part 
of Connecticut speak of him as the 
‘white-fish.’ In the waters of New 
York and New Jersey he has been 
known for two hundred years as the 
mossbunker, and under that name plays 
a part in the veracious chronicles of 
Knickerbocker.* In Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays and the Potomac he 
becomes ‘alewife’ and ‘green-tail,’ in 
Virginia, ‘bug-fish,’ and in the far 
South, ‘fat-back.’ ‘ Yellow-tail’ and 
‘ yellow-tailed shad,’ ‘ shiner,’ and ‘ her- 
ring’ are also names applied to him in the 
latter section. The menhaden early at- 
tracted the notice of the first settlers, 
probably from its abundance, and from 
the first was used by them for manuring 
- their fields,—a custom learned by them 
from the Indians. Crews were formed 
all along the coast of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Long Island for their cap- 
ture, and laws were passed regulating 
the fishing and the application of the 
fish to the land.t| The method of ap- 


*In the legend of Antony Van Corlear: “ It 
was a dark and stormy night when the good 
Antony arrived at the creek, sagely denominated 
Harlem River, which separates the island of 
Manahatta from the mainland. The wind was 
high, the elements in an uproar, and no Charon 
could be found to ferry the adventurous sounder 
of brass across the water. For a short time he 
reposed like an impatient ghost upon the brink, 
and then, bethinking himself of the urgency of 
his errand, took a hearty embrace of his stone 
bottle, swore most valorously that he would 
swim across in spite of the devil, and daringly 

lunged into the chasm. . An old Dutch 
eos famed for his veracity, ‘averred’ that 
he saw the duyvel, in the shape of a huge moss- 
bunker, seize the sturdy Antony by the leg and 
drag him beneath the waves. - Nobody 
ever attempts to swim across the creek after 
dark; and as to the mossbunkers, they are held 
in such abhorrence that no good Dutchman 
will admit them to his table who loves good fish 
and hates the devil.”—Anickerbocker’s History 
of New York. 

{In the town-records of Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts, under date of May 11, 1664, occurs this 
curious entry : 
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plying them was by sowing them broad- 
cast on the land, sometimes by placing 
them in the hills of corn or potatoes. 
“The credit of the first discovery 
that commercial oil could be extracted 
from the Brevoortia is claimed for 
several persons. In 1850 a Mrs. John 
Bartlett, living near Mount - Desert, 
Maine, while boiling menhaden for 


‘chicken-feed, discovered oil floating on 


the surface of the water. She skimmed 
it, took it to Boston, and submitted it to 
one of the leading oil-merchants there, 
who encouraged her to continue its 
manufacture. Next year she produced 
thirteen barrels, which she sold at the 
rate of eleven dollars per barrel. The 
third year the whole family embarked 
in the business, the total product be- 
ing one hundred barrels, and the ex- 
traction of menhaden oil became one 
of the industries of the Maine coast. 
Connecticut also claims to have had a 
menhaden -oil factory in operation as 
early as 1850, near Fort Hale, New 
Haven. D. D. Welles and son, it is 
said, also opened a factory at Greenport 
about the same time, in which they used 
steam for extracting the oil, and first 
made use of the scrap as a fertilizer. 
In 1853 the process of drying the scrap 
on platforms by solar heat was first 
patented. 

“As our success in taking the men- 
haden depends largely on our knowl- 
edge of his habits, we watch his move- 
ments pretty sharply ; and yet we know 
very little of them. His spawning- 
time has not been determined; and his 
spawning-grounds, like those of his 
great enemy the blue-fish, are a mystery. 
His fecundity is something wonderful : 
some writers have asserted that two 
million eggs have been taken from a 
single fish. I know of seventy thousand, 
by actual count, having been taken. 
This accounts for the immense schools 


“It is ordered that all doggs, for the space of 
three weeks after the publishing hereof, shall 
have one leg tyed up; and if such a dog shall 
break loose and be found doing any harm, the 
owner of the dog shall pay damage. If a man 
refuse to tye up his dog’s leg, and he bee found 
oomnins up fish in a corn-field, the owner there- 
of shall pay twelvepence damages, beside what- 
ever damage the dog doth.” 
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that appear off our coasts in spring. | Long Island tinged crimson with them, 


_ Tales told by early writers of the ex- and once had a school of a hundred 


tent and number of these approach the | acres within his range of vision, every 
marvellous; but they are confirmed acre of which would have turned out a 
every day by the experience of our million. We. see: little diminution of 
captains. them in our day. Last summer the 

“ Professor Mitchell wrote in 1814 | captain of a Promised-Land steamer 
that from the highlands of Montauk he coming in saw off Montauk a school of 
had seen acres of them purpling the ten or twelve millions. A few days 
waters of the Atlantic. Captain Na- before, another captain had fallen in with 
thaniel Smith deposed before Professor a school off Fire Island so dense that he 
Baird, of the Fish Commission, that | did not dare attack it, for fear of losing 
while on a voyage to Portland in 1819 his nets, but sailed back and forth 
he sailed through a school of menhaden through it to break it up, then set and 
two miles wide and forty long. Captain secured one hundred and forty thousand 
Dominy, an old coast-fisherman of East atahaul. In 1877 thirty schools were 
Hampton, Long Island, tells of having | in sight at one time from Pine Island, 
secn the whole surface of the sea off _ Long Island Sound. Captain Coombs, 





THE GRAND VATS. 


of Estertrook, Maine, once caught with | 18,000,000. In the season of 1872 it 
his seine at one haul thirteen hundred , was estimated that the factories between 
barrels of menhaden, which, done into | New London and Stonington captured 
oil and scrap, yielded a value of two 40,800,000. A pound at the mouth of 
thousand four hundred and ninety the Connecticut took, in 1867, 1,113,- 
dollars. ' 158. In August, 1872, the waters of 

“In 1871 a fishing-company at Nian- Long Island Sound swarmed with men- 
tic, Connecticut, with four seines, took | haden. One company took 1,300,000, 
17,000,000 fish. In 1876 the factories | another 3,000,000. Inthe three months 
at Pine Island, Connecticut, consumed | ending June 30 of last year, 20,000,000 
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were taken in Gardiner and Peconic 
Bays. The Cove Company enclosed with 
- its nets during this deluge 1,000,000 at 
a time; but, the nets failing to ‘ purse,’ 
they saved only 400,000. A pound-net 
became so glutted that the men could 
not haul it, and the struggles of the 
fish were so great that it was broken 
loose from the stakes: afterward it was 
washed up on the bar, and by actual 
count found to contain over 800,000. 
In 1876 the steamer Cambria was brought 
to her dock loaded to the water's 
edge thirty-six days in succession. 
Yet this enormous quantity represents 
scarcely one-tenth the actual drain on 
the resources of the menhaden. He 
is used in immense quantities for bait 
by the cod- and mackerel-fishers, and, 
cooked and sealed in tin cans, appears in 
market as American sardine. 

“The menhaden, like some orders of 
animal life, seems to have been made 
solely to furnish food for others. To- 


tally without means of defence or escape, | 


he swarms in countless myriads in the 
ocean only to be eaten. Almost every 
predaceous fish preys upon him,—whales, 
dolphins, sharks, horse-mackerel, pollock, 
striped bass, weak-fish, gar-fish, sword- 
fish, cod, mackerel, and, most destruc- 
tive of all, the blue-fish and bonito. 
Captain B. H. Simon—quoted by Pro- 
fessor Goode in his large work on the 
menhaden—had seen one hundred taken 
from the stomach of a single shark. 


At Greenport last year I saw a thirteen- | 


foot shark cut open, and eighty-three 
whole menhaden and forty-five pounds 
of partly-digested food taken out. Mr. 
D. T. Church, a veteran observer, once 
saw a school destroyed by sharks off 
Seaconnet, Rhode Island. They were 
skimming leisurely along, and a gang of. 
fishermen were about netting them, | 
‘ when a school of sharks dashed in 
among them. The havoc was fearful, | 








| England coast alone. 
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then pick them up at their leisure. 
But nothing can equal the blue-fish in 
destructiveness. He kills his thousands 
for food, and his tens of thousands out 
of pure wantonness. It is sport to see 
the stir and dash of a blue-fish charge 
on menhaden: into the midst of the 
school they go, tearing and slashing right 
and left, the terrified fish flying in every 
direction, even into the air. Walk along 
our shores anywhere in the blue-fish 
season, and you will see whole windrows of 
these small fish, bitten and mangled, or 
fragments of them, washed up by the 
waves,—the work of these pirates. In 
1874 the shores of Delaware Bay from 
Lewes to Mispillion Creek were lined 
with dead menhaden killed by blue-fish, 
and in 1856 they were thrown up on the 
coast of Maine in such numbers that 
the people were obliged to bury them to 
prevent an epidemic. These pirates, as 
I said, destroy out of pure wantonness. 
I have seen them eat until they were full, 
then throw up and begin again. They 
never leave a school until it is destroyed, 
nothing remaining where it had been 
but fragments of flesh and a long ‘slick’ 
of oil. Professor Baird, our authority 
on fish, estimates that ten thousand 
millions of fish, or twenty-five hundred 
millions of pounds, are destroyed daily 
by blue-fish alone during the season of 
four months in which they abound on 
the New-England coast. This estimate 


| allows ten fish to each blue-fish daily, 


and places the number of the latter at 
one thousand millions. Of the twelve 
hundred million millions of fish annually 
destroyed, fully one-fourth are menha- 
den, and those that fall victims to other 
predaceous fish would probably reach a 
like number, so that we have six hun- 
dred million millions of menhaden as 
the total number destroyed on the New- 
But New England 
comprises only one-fourth the extent of 


and the seine was totally destroyed by | coast frequented by menhaden, and Pro- 


the ravenous monsters. 
sharks are perhaps more destructive 
than their lighter brethren. They ap- 
pear suddenly in the midst of a school, 
and with two blows of their tails place | 





a bushel of the small fry on their backs, | concludes that three thousand billions 





The thresher | fessor Baird’s estimate covers: but one- 


fourth the entire year; blue-fish, however, 
prey upon them during at least six 
months in the year: hence Professor 
Goode, reasoning on the data given, 
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of menhaden, old and young, are an- | 


nually destroyed in the waters of the 
United States. Then they are subject 
to diseases that destroy immense num- 
bers, and the schools are followed in all 
their migrations by fish-hawks and the 
larger gulls, which levy large contribu-, 
tions on them. The last report of our 
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association, that for 1881, gives 454,192,- | 


000 as the total catch of menhaden-fish- | 


ermen for that year. Compare this with | 


the total destroyed in the natural way, 
and consider how little ground there is 


| 


for the clamor that we have dispersed | 


the menhaden and so driven the fish 
that feed upon them from 
our shores. 

“The interesting sub- 
ject of the migration and 
movement of the men- 
haden I have not yet 
touched upon. Its natu- 
ral range extends from 
Maine to Florida; its 
northern limit seems to 
have always been the Bay 
of Fundy, its southern 
the St. John’s River, 
Florida. The fishermen 
of Key West assert that 
it is never seen about 
the Florida Keys. It 
never appears about the 
Bermudas or in Cuban 
waters, and the conjecture is that | 
the immense schools which visit our 
northern waters in summer winter on | 
the shallow banks that lie off the south | 
Atlantic coast. In the spring it begins | 
its migration northward, and it has been 
remarked that the date of its arrival in 
our waters corresponds very closely with 
that of the arrival of blue-fish, scup, and 
other summer visitants. The main body 


| make these 





of the advancing host’ seems to strike | 
our coast near the capes of the Delaware, | 
and then spreads itself all along shore, | 
filling the bays and harbor sometimes | 
with moving masses of fish. The time | 
of their arrival depends on local causes, 

largely on the temperature of the water, | 
but we expect to hear that they are off | 
the capes by the 1st of April. By the | 
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Bay and off Sandy Hook. A few days 
later the pound-nets at the entrance of 
Great South Bay are glutted with them. 
They sometimes swarm in Long Island 
Sound in June, but are apt to be more 
plentiful there in July and August. 
The first stragglers generally pass Cape 
Ann by the middle of May, and they 
reach the Maine coast and the northern 
limits of their wanderings usually by the 
Ist of June. They begin their winter 
migration in about three months, leaving 
the Maine waters in September and 
October, Massachusetts in October and 
November, the Connecticut and Long 





WATCHING FOR THE FISH. 


Island coasts in November and Decem- 
ber, Chesapeake Bay in December, and 
Cape Hatteras in January. We usually 
expect to close our factories by the 
middle of November, as the fish are not 
plentiful enough after that to be caught 
in sufficient numbers to pay. They 
migrations in schools, 
swimming closely together,—in fact, 
packed like sardines in a box,—rank 
above rank, their noses often touching 
the surface of the water. They have 
particular haunts, a knowledge of which 
is essential to their pursuers. The favor- 
ite food of the menhaden is the minute 


, erustacea which covers the surface of the 


North Atlantic in places, and is known to 
fishermen as ‘brit,’ ‘red seed,’ ‘cay- 
enne,’ or ‘ bony-fish feed.’ They also 


Ist of May they are plentiful in Raritan | derive nourishment by drawing through 
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the mouth water filled with organic 
matter. Now, these substances are more 
abundant in some places than in others, 
and it is there that you will find the’ 
menhaden. There are eight of these 
well-defined localities, Booth Bay, Cape 
Ann, Cape Cod, Narragansett Bay, 
Long Island Sound, Sandy Hook,— 
which includes the inlets of Great South 
Bay and the Jersey coast,—Chesapeake 
Bay, and Cape Hatteras. Here you 
will find menhaden if any are on the 
coast, and our captains have ceased to 
look for them elsewhere, except as the 
schools pass from point to point.. Their 
food is found in the still, brackish waters 
of the bays and inlets, and the schools 
go there to seek it: hence, you see, a 
bill like that now before Congress, pro- 
hibiting menhaden-fishing within two 
miles of the shore, is practically pro- 
hibitory of menhaden-fishing anywhere. 

‘“‘ But there is the Cambria’s whistle, 
and I haven’t even told you how we 
catch the fish and turn them into com- 
mercial oil and scrap. But you must 
go out in one of our steamers some day 
and see for yourself.” 

If the reader should be at the capes 
of the Delaware early in April, he 
will be likely to see an old fisherman in 
slouch hat and oil-skin coat pacing the 
sands there and keeping a wary eye 
upon the sea. Watch him, and by and 
by you will see him look just beyond 
the line of surf, where a V-shaped ripple 
is advancing slowly northward, while 
the water has taken a dull-reddish tint. 
Other ripples are seen following in its 
wake, and, without waiting for a second 
glance, he hastens to the nearest tele- 
graph-office and sends over the wires 
the curt message “ Fish off the Capes.” 
This message is carried to a quiet old 
gentleman in his rooms at the United 
States Hotel in New York, who for- 
wards it to his factories on Long Island, 
with the additional order ‘“‘ Get out the 
steamers,’—an order that is a signal 
for all the menhaden fleet in Long 
Island waters to get under way. If, a 
day or two later, you should embark 
at the lonely little dock from which all 
the commerce of Barnegat town departs, 





and sail down Barnegat Bay to the Inlet, 
you would see across the low sand drive 
that separates sea and bay a score or 
more of low, rakish steamers creeping 
down the coast,—the advance-guard of 
the menhaden fleet. 

They are of from sixty to seventy 
tons’ burden, carry two masts, and have 
boats slung on davits at their sides, like 
a war-steamer. Your boatmen, once 
they catch sight of them, break out in 
expressions of hatred and contempt. 
When and how the unfortunate feud 
between the Jersey food-fishermen and 
the menhaden-catchers originated can- 
not be determined, but a deep-rooted 
jealousy and mistrust of each other ex- 
ist between the two classes. The for- 
mer make all the charges, the latter ask 
only to be let alone. So now the boat- 
men shake their fists at the low, black 
hulls. ‘“D—d pirates,” one growls, 
“sneakin’ into our waters, pullin’ every- 
thing they can grab in their tanks, and a- 
scarin’ off the rest! They ain’t Chris- 
tian, mister,” he continues; “ they’re 
heathen. What do you think of havin’ 
a quarter of a mile of seine out around 
a school o’ blue-fish, and a-havin’ these 
fellers bowse right through it with their 
steamers, carryin’ away everything? 
Then we can’t come within ear-shot, ’cept 
they open on us with curses and all 
manner of abuse. And there’s no end 
to the deviltry they’re up to when they 
run into our ports. We let ’em alone, 
though,” he continues, “and don’t an- 
swer ’em back. What's the use? they 
ain’t half civilized, they ain’t.” All this, 
however, does not prevent the boatman 
at sight of an extra dollar from hailing 
the largest steamer and putting you 
aboard, where a note from the owners 
procures you a hearty welcome. 

Greetings over, you look curiously 
about the craft. She is the largest of 
her class,—about one hundred tons’ bur- 
den,—built of hard pine, with white- 
oak frame, and carries a great water- 
tight tank in her middle for storing the 
fish. For neatness and good order you 
might think yourself on a government 
vessel: everything about the rigging is 
coiled or hauled taut: the deck is 
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scrubbed and holy-stoned, every bit of 
brass polished, the captain’s cabin abaft 
the pilot-house furnished with sofa, 
Brussels carpet, and other luxurious 
appointments. The craft is what is 
known in fisherman’s parlance as a 
“double-gang” steamer; that is, she is 
furnished with four boats, two seines, 
and two “crews” of fourteen men each, 
—twice as many of each as a “single 

n a 

While we have been making these 
observations, she has been forging ahead 
almost in the teeth of Barnegat Shoals, 
to meet’ the advancing quarry. The 
captain and his lieutenant are in the 
lookout at the mast-head, and a keen- 


eyed sailor keeps watch at the bows. | 


Presently the watch sings out excitedly, 


“ Fish off the port bow!” and there, — 


sure enough, half a mile away, is a line 
of the wedge-shaped ripples advancing. 
The captain has been scanning them 
through his glass. “A big bunch!” he 
shouts: “good color.” And in atwink- 
ling he has slipped down the ratlines, 
signalled the engineer to “stop her,” 
and the crew have let go the boats with 
a ruo. The seine is already shipped, 
piled, a great black mass, in the bows of 
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the boats, and extending like a web from 


one to the other. 
sconce themselves in oil-skin trousers, 
tumble hastily into the boats, and scull 
away, the two boats side by side and the 
rowers keeping time with the precision 
of a man-of-war’s boat-crews. Mean- 
while, the steamer lies rocking uneasily 
on the long swells of the Atlantic, the 
steam pouring from her escape-pipes. 
The boats and their crews, in red-flannel 
shirts and oil-skin trousers, make a pretty 
scene as they rise and fall with the billows. 
At length the boat is close on the line 
of ripples. ‘ Heave her!” shouts the 
captain; and two men, stationed one in 
the bow of each boat for the purpose, 
begin paying out the net, the crews mean- 
while bending to their oars and pulling 
the boats in an opposite direction around 
acircle of perhaps a hundred yards di- 
ameter. The net is what is known as a 
purse-net. Wooden buoys attached toa 
line at the top keep it on the surface, and 


Captain and crew en- | 
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lead sinkers carry it to the bottom.{ In 
three minutes the boats meet, and the 
circle is complete. The purse-weight, or 
“ Long Tom,” as the fishermen call it, is. 
then hooked to the two lead-lines, and as 
it splashes into the depths draws the bot- 
tom lines of the seine together like a 
purse, completely enmeshing everything 
within its circle. Then the work of 
“lifting” the seine begins: it is a dead 
pull,—a hauling up from the depths of 





A SEINE-LIFTER. 


nearly ten thousand square yards of 
seine, saturated with water and pushed 
against by thousands of* anxious little 
prisoners eager to escape. The meshes 
come slowly in over the gunwales, and 
soon only a bit of shallow water inter- 
venes between the lead-lines and the sur- 
face. How the water boils at this junc- 
ture! hundreds of little tails and fins 
break the surface, pearly sides gleam in 
the green, hard water, and flash opal- 
tinted flames up to meet the sunlight. 
Now a score of glancing forms leap out 
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of the water and almost over the line of 
floats, pursued by shark or blue-fish like- 
wise enmeshed in the net, or some mon- 
ster of the deep bellies it out in a vain 
effort to escape. At length, an oar 
raised aloft signals the steamer to ap- 
proach; and as she forges alongside, 
the boats attach themselves to her 
by one end, while the other sustains 
the net. 

Then the line of floats is lifted to the 
steamer’s bulwarks and there fastened, 
a proceeding which “bunches” the fish 
in one mass in the triangle formed by 
the two boats and the steamer’s side. 
Quickly the dip-net—strong netting 
secured to an iron hoop three feet in 
diameter—is let down by block and 
tackle from the yard-arm and into the 
struggling mass, guided by a man on 
deck, who holds a rope attached to its 
handle ; then the pony-engine is started, 
and the net appears, filled to the brim 
with a struggling, shiny mass, mounts 
rapidly aloft, and, when twenty feet 
above the hold, is dumped, allowing the 
fish to fall in a glittering shower to 
the bottom. Again and again the op- 
eration is repeated, until the seine is 
emptied. 

Then down in the hold there is a scene 
for a painter: a hundred thousand fish 
are there, showing all manner of irides- 
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other “ gang,” that is out pursing a school, 
he favors you with some pleasant remi- 
niscences of his adventurous calling. “It 
isn’t all plain sailing,” he remarks : “ take 
it in general, it’s a hard life and exciting. 
Sometimes, for instance, you get your 
hoats down for a big school, and, presto ! 
they’re off, no man knows where ; again, 
a blow comes, and you have to call in 
boats and run for port, with the prob- 
ability of laying your steamer’s bows 
on the beach if you linger too long. 
But we have the greatest trouble and 
expense with our nets. It often hap- 
pens that we get a big haul when our 
bins are nearly full and unable to take 
them all in. The fish cannot be left in 
the net long, for the confinement and 
close pressure kill them, when they sink 
to the bottom, dragging the net with 
them. In sucha case, if there is an- 
other vessel within hailing-distance, she 
takes the fish, paying us half their value; 
if not, weletthem go. Again, we some- 
time enclose a school of sharks too big 
for us to handle, and then there's a 
devil’s dance around the bounds for a 
few minutes, and away goes the net, or 
pieces of it, trailing behind a half-dozen 
sword-fins that are cutting the surface 
away from you. Last fall, I remember, 
just as we had pursed a big school, a lot 
of hungry blue-fish charged on us, cut 


cent hues, flapping, leaping, squirming, | the net in pieces with their razor-like 
trying to get out of the strange prison. teeth, and swallowed the fish ; and there 
They are mostly menhaden, but there | 


are sharks,—all the way from the baby 
not larger than a shad to the fourteen- 
foot pirate, almost big enough for a man- 
eater, — crabs, sea- spiders, horsefeet, 
sculpin, and a curious round fish which 
the seamen call a “skull-fish.” A man 
now descends into the hold with a boat- 
hook and throws out all the edible fish, 
which in this instance comprise a blue- 
fish, two weak-fish, and three beautiful 
Spanish mackerel, which are reserved 
for the cook’s use. This completes the 
operation of securing the menhaden. 
The captain lays his catch at one 
hundred thousand, and remarks that 
he has often done much better than 
that. 

Then, as the steamer waits for the 


was a thousand-dollar net gone in a 
twinkling. But these don't inflict half 
the trouble and damage that the wrecks 
and anchors on the bottom do. Thiswhole 
Jersey coast, you must know, is lined with 
wrecks, half buried in the sand or with 
perhaps a few barnacled ribs sticking 
up above’ the bottom. There are hun- 
dreds of anchors, too, left by vessels 
,obliged to cut and run before some 
sudden gale; and these catch and tear 
our nets, inflicting no end of trouble and 
loss.” 

But at this juncture the raised oar 
calls the vessel to the boats, and the 
conversation is lost in the puffing and 
trembling of the engines. At. sunset 
the vessel has half a million fish in her 





“bin,” and the skipper decides to run 
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into the factory and deliver his cargo 
fresh. 

At ten o’clock the steamer enters the 
narrow channel leading into Rockaway 
Bay, and fifteen minutes later announces 
by a long, shrill whistle her approach to 
the factory. . The signal arouses the dim, 
dark mass, whose chimneys we can dis- 
cern rising out of the gloom ahead, into 
life and activity. Lanterns flash here 
and there, smoke begins to pour out of 
the smoke-stacks, and there is a sound of 
opening doors, creaking ropes, and other 
stir of preparation. Had we been there 
through the day we should have seen 
the “ hands,” fat, sleek Virginia negroes, 
lolling in the sun on the wide drying- 
floor, smoking, dancing, playing cards,— 
here a group clustered about one, a capi- 
talist, who with an old, cracked accor- 
dion is favoring them with the melting 
strains of “Old Dan Tucker” and 
“*Way Down on Swanee Ribber.” 
Now, however, they are all astir. Some 
take their station at the tanks, some on 
the dumping-platform ; the boat-pitchers, 
with forks and shovels, gather on the 
dock ; the guy-man sees that his rope is 
reaved, the tally-man that his pencil is 
sharp. Now the steamer glides up to 
the dock and is secured ; eager questions 
and answers pass between owners and 
skipper as to the extent and size of the 
catch, the incidents of the voyage, and 
the whereabouts of the other five steam- 
ers. As quickly as may be, a great iron- 
bound tub is let down into the steamer’s 
hold: the six boat-pitchers, brawny, half- 
naked negroes, jump in after it, and, 
standing knee-deep in fish, pitch them 
into the tub. In the dim light of lan- 
terns the gleaming quarry flies into the 
bucket until it is full; then away back in 
the buildings an engine puffs and heaves, 
and the tub is whirled aloft forty feet to 
a landing, on which a car is standing to 
receive its contents. From this landing 
a tramway leads up an inclined plane to the 
upper story of the factory and continues on 
through its entire length. Below it are 
ranged the cooking-tanks, half filled with 
salt water, each capable of holding eigh- 
teen thousand fish. The car, when full, 
is drawn by steam up the inclined plane 


until over the first of these tanks, when 
its hinged bottom drops down and the 
fish pour into the tank. A few loads 
fill it. Steam is then let into the pipes 
at the bottom, and in a few minutes the 
‘mass is boiling and bubbling like a farm- 
er’s dinner- pot. An hour generally 
suffices to cook the fish, which are con- 
sidered done when the flesh cleans read- 
ily from the bones. The water and 
floating oil is then drawn off and con- 
ducted by pipes to the oil-room, on the 
ground-floor of the factory. The water 
thus disposed of, we see the cooked fish, 
or “ pomace,” raked by perspiring work- 
men into perforated cylinders with hinged 
bottoms, called “curbs,” which are then 
run under powerful hydraulic presses and 
pressed until the pomace is dry. The 
| oil and water forced through the inter- 
stices of the curbs falls on the floor, 
which is water-tight, is collected by gut- 
ters, and carried to the oil-room; there 
it cools, the oil rises to the top, and is 
skimmed off like cream from milk, after 
which all that is to be done to make it 
| the oil of commerce is, to clarify it in 
| bleaching-tanks and barrel it. 

If we stay till morning we shall see how 
the pomace which we left in the curb is 
disposed of. A more elaborate process 
is necessary to prepare this for market : 
formerly it was thrown away, or sold to 
farmers for a trifle in its wet state, now. 
it is nearly as valuable a product as the 
oil. The first operation is to run the 
curbs into the scrap-house and empty 
them of their contents. Here the scrap 
lies from twenty-four to forty - eight 
hours, or until fermentation takes place. 
Then it is removed to the drying-house 
and run through a machine which picks 
it into fine bits, completely shredding it. 
The next step, drying, is effected some- 
times by natural, sometimes by artificial 
heat. A necessary adjunct of all these 
factories is the drying-platform,—a floor 
of boards bare to the sun and inclined 
just enough to allow the rain to run off. 
Often the floor covers an acre or two. 
Early in the morning you will see the 
sable workmen carrying the scrap in 
barrows and spreading it on the floor. 











All day until four o'clock they are con- 
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stantly stirring it by means of a wooden 
harrow, drawn by a horse. At four 
o'clock it is time {6 gather it into the 
“eure.” Dobbin now is tackled to the 
“loot,” a sort of sled, except that it is 


fitted with a sliding tail-board, which, as | 


the sled is driven over the boards, is 
held down by the driver until the space 
between the runners is full, when it is 
lifted and the gathered scrap deposited 





in a windrow. A gang of sweepers fol- | 


low with stiff brooms, sweeping every | 
'same way. There is a forward motion 


particle into the windrow. It is then put 
in small heaps, called “ cures,” in which 
perforated pipes are inserted to conduct 
away the latent heat evolved. These 
“cures” are left until the next day, when 
they are shovelled over and again heaped. 


Four turnings generally cool the scrap | 


enough for shipping,—when it goes to | 
of its ammonia and other gases in the 


the fertilizing-factories as fish-guano. 
But suppose a sudden shower arises 
while the scrap is spread and gives 
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of the sun is a revolving cylinder, in 


shape like a boiler, with shelves running ~ 


spirally through the interior. There is 
a fire-box in the front end: when a 
fire is built, the heat passes under the 
cylinder to the back and then through 
it to the front again. The scrap is 
fed into the dryer at the front end, 
and, as the latter revolves, is carried up 
until it reaches the top, when, the shelves 
being inverted, their contents fall to the 
bottom, to be carried up again in the 


of the scrap with each revolution, and” 


when it reaches the end it falls into a 
chute and is carried up by elevators and 
dumped into carts placed to receive it. 
Very wet scrap is made to pass through 
the dryers from two to five times before 
it is ready for the cure, and loses much 


operation. If one wishes to know what 


becomes of the scrap finally, he must 


it a drenching, or that it is storming» 


when it is ready for the platform, it | 
| ever name, for market. 


must then be dried by artificial means. 


The machine that performs the work ' 


consult the various manufacturers who 
use it in preparing fertilizers, of what- 


CHARLES Burr Topp. 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 


* PERSECUTION. 


it was the day before Ascension 
Thursday, which came late that 
year. 

In the morning Glenlyon received a 
letter from Aurelia, who was delighted 
with her brief London season, and, at 
the same time, eager to begin her house- 
keeping in Rome. They would set out 
on their journey in a week, remain in 
Rome as late in the summer as they 
could, then travel for two months in the 
eastern part of Italy, from Venice to 
Ancona, visiting Sassovivo on their way 
back. 

The letter contained a telegram from 
Miss Melville to Aurelia: ‘‘ The children 
have arrived safe and happy.” 

It pleased Glenlyon that she had 
called Marit and her husband “children.” 

Don Leopoldo was married to his 
beautiful Italian, and, so his mother 
wrote the countess, seemed to be very 
much in love with her. “ After all his 
fancies,” the duchess wrote, “ it appears 
that he has at last found a wife calculated 
to make him happy and to keep him 
faithful.” And, indeed, in a subdued, 
surprised sort of way, the marquis did 
seem to think that he was not, perhaps, 
so utterly ruined as he had at first im- 
agined. 

Gian and Giovanna, alarmed for their 
places, had won from the countess a 
promise that she would keep them when 
she should become mistress of the 
castle; though she reproved them for 
calculating on the death of so good a 
master, and declared that she hoped 
Glenlyon might live to be a hundred 
years old. 

In honor of this grazia, which she 
believed to be due to a special inter- 
position of the Madonna, Giovanna made 
auto-da-fé of the Bible that Aurelia 
had given her, poking it well into the 
coals, with none but Gian to see. She 





| acted on the counsel of her confessor ; 


and the fact that it was a Douay Bible 
may or may not have been known to 
him. 

Another notice had reached Glenlyon, 
which went far toward destroying his 
pleasure in the first, and left a thorn in 
his heart such as he had never before 
felt the sting of. 

Father Segneri had published a book 
concerning Italy and the Church, weav- 
ing into it his own defence, and the work 
had been condemned and placed on the 
list of the prohibited by the Congrega- 
tion of the Index. 

There was not a word of heresy in it, 
—they had not dared to say that there 
was,—but the strong, outraged spirit of 
the man showed itself in a truth-telling 
which had little of the more or less 
sincere obsequiousness with which his 
adversaries expect to be treated even by 
those whom they insult. He had not 
stooped to baser facts; but he had not 
scrupled to intimate how far from being 
of any uncommon personal worth were 
those who condemned him, or to assert 
that, though it takes very little wisdom 
to govern the world, they had not pos- 
sessed enough to govern well, even for 
their own interests, that part of the 
world over which they had had power. 

If these men had but known how 
little real respect and confidence under- 
lies the greater part of the compliments 
they receive, and how some of their 
most intimate associates and best flatter- 
ers whisper and nod about them ¢éte-d-téte; 
if they had but known that the class 
which trusts them least is the class which 
knows them best, and that many who 
seem eager to win their friendship are 
only seeking to avoid their enmity; if 
they had known that even sincere and 
intelligent friendship has its melancholy 
moments of invincible distrust,—they 
might, perhaps, have thought it wiser 
not to take so high a stand about their 
torn phylacteries. But priests and 
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monarchs seldom hear the truth of them- 
selves. It is their misfortune. Some- 
times it is their fault. 


If Father Segneri had been Protes- | 


tant, they could have laughed at him. 
Had any error of faith been found in his 
book, it would have destroyed its effect. 
Had he been younger, they could have 
slandered him more crushingly. Had 
he been unknown, they could have 
treated him with contempt. But he 
was orthodox, eminent, and of a vener- 
able age. He was an authority. 
Of course they slandered him. It 
must have been observed how invariably 
the person who disapproves of these 
people, even when the criticism is not a 
personal one, is found to have some 
serious moral defect, if indeed he escape 
being denounced as the vilest of the 
vile. The fouler the slander the better 
it suits their purpose. And in this their 
wisdom, as well as the baseness of their 
minds, is evident. 


an opponent despised, no one will listen 
to him, though he speak with the tongue 
of a god and truth shine luminous in 


all his words. Moreover, they can there- 
by hide from a very gullible public the 


awkward fact that the arguments brought | 


against them have not been answered, 
and are, probably, unanswerable. Their 
so-called religious papers are particularly 
courageous in this sort of warfare. 
Laying aside for the nonce in their zeal 
those decencies which are demanded 
from less holy members of the press, 
they will print, side by side with praises 
of the Immaculate and definitions of 
the will of the Most Holy, such charges 
and insinuations as they doubtless hope 
the younger of their readers may not 
understand. 

Such slanders as these Father Segneri 
probably escaped, thanks to his gray 
hairs ; but he escaped no insolence. 

To place the name of a book in the 
Index means, of course, that Catholics 
the world over are forbidden to read it. 
(It would be interesting to know if the 
decision against Galileo was ever for- 
mally rescinded. If not, the same pen- 
alties still threaten Catholics who believe 
that the earth revolves around the sun 
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If they can make | 
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| which now again threaten the Catholic 
| readers of “ La Nuova Italia ed i vecchi 
| Zelanti.’’) 

| Father Segneri did as he had declared 
to Glenlyon he would do: he submitted 
to the decision of the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal, and repudiated his book, with 
doubtless a mental reservation. But the 
respect in which Italy holds this tribunal 
was proved by the fact that the sale of 
the book increased after the prohibition. 
The author then retired to his solitary 
life in Naples, and let them fire their 
arrows at him. It would have been vain 
for him to seek a more peaceful asylum 
in Italy. He would have been met 
everywhere as he was met in Sassovivo, 
but would scarcely have found anywhere 
else the kindness and respect which had 
there consoled him. And he was at 
once too old and too poor to seek an 
asylum in another country, as a brother 
| priest had done but a few years before. 

Father Giocchino Ventura, a monk 
and the superior of a Roman community, 
a preacher of note, he also had dared 
to advocate a revival of faith and morals 
in Rome, and had been driven out as by 
a nest of vipers. He went to France, 
and died there, after having written 
books which discover the story of his 
vain hopes. His “Donna Cristiana” 
and “Donna Cattolica” show that he 
hoped to excite in women, and especially 
in nuns, a holy enthusiasm of virtue by 
telling them what glorious work the 
women of the early Church did, dis- 
puting with and converting pagans and 
heretics, preserving the works of the 
fathers of the Church by copying them, 
and preserving their characters and repu- 
tations .by a jealous prudence of con- 
-duct. 

Vain hope! He merely added to the 
enmity of the clergy the enmity of the 
women. 

When he was dead, they brought his 
ashes back with hypocritical honors, and 
laid them under the pavement of the 
church from which he had been driven 
out, and built a fine monument beside 
the altar where he now stands preaching 
in marble; and they put his books in 
their libraries, and quote from them 
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with effrontery, claiming his virtues as 
their own. 

Father Ventura had fled from their 
persecution ; Father Segneri was obliged, 
or he chose, to stay and face it. 

In the Catholic body the world over 
there is a perfect identity of belief in 
all that has been solemnly defined as 
of faith, and a similarity of customs, by 
which each member finds a home for his 
devotions, at least, wherever he may go. 


We understand each other’s mode of. 


speech ; no other can so imitate it as not 
to be detected, ignorance as well as 
learning having its Catholic stamp; we 
utter the same religious phrases, which 
equally express us all, we weep the same 
heavenly sorrows, and rejoice in the 
same heavenly joys. Our souls, when 
they hunger, gather about the same 
table, where there is milk for babes, 
strong meat for men, and food for angels. 
No one with us is so simple but he finds 
delight; no one so grand but he finds 
a grandeur which passes his comprehen- 
sion. The charity of our faith is an en- 
circling chain of gold, often dropped out 
of sight beneath the tide of worldly 
interests and differences, but brightening, 
like the same chain lifted from dark 
waters, with any general peril or sur- 
passing joy. 

This is divine. This is the earthly 
glory of the Mystical Spouse. This is 
Mother Church. 

But, as some one has said, the devil 
is God’s ape, and he too has forged a 
chain, and twined its iron links within 
the golden ones so closely that the hu- 
man mind looks with despair to see how 
they can be disentangled. It is not 
mere individual weakness, or evil, which 
is inseparable from human affairs: it is 
authoritative, systematized evil: it is the 
serpent coiled about the tree of life: it 
is Antichrist with his hand at the throat 
of Christ ! 

Christ made his priesthood the ser- 
vants of the world, knowing that in that 
noble servitude they would find a more 
glorious pre-eminence than any earthly 
power could give them, knowing, too, 
that a temporal glory would destroy the 
spiritual. With the holy pride of a 





God, he would have been ashamed to 
see his chosen spiritual princes chasing 
after the same vanities which the chil- 
dren of the flesh chase after. 

But “ Ye shall not surely die,” whis- 
pers the tempter, and inspires in them 
the pride of mastership in all things, 
the power of gold and of the sword, the 
right of the spy, and of being as un- 
questioned in the temporal as in the 
spiritual. Their personal dignities and 
privileges are placed before them as the 
dignities and privileges of God, and if 
outraged common sense should say, 
“Ye take too much upon you, ye sons 
of Levi,” then common sense is heresy, 
and damnable, and to be crushed. You 
shall not speak a word, whatever they 
may do; you shall not lift your voice ; 
for their honors are God’s honors, they 
say, giving Jesus Christ the lie. 

This is Romanism. 

A priesthood is like fire, a good friend 
and servant, but a bad master. The 
founder of Christianity made of his 
priesthood a lamp: Romanism changed 
it to a conflagration. 

This iron bond within the golden one 
makes of the “consecrated” class in 
Italy, both men and women, a body 
which has all the essential character of a 
secret society. Itis a tacit Freemasonry, 
with no necessity for oaths or signs, 
which may explain their hatred of secret 
societies above all other evils. Only a 
secret society could baffle them when 
they had power. Individual effort was 
vain, and all the earlier partial popular 
movements but mushrooms in their track. 

Ah, this great, stupid public which 
stands blustering before us, with its 
gigantic size and bovine wit! Itscarcely 
sees the twinkle of our rapier in the 
air, but blusters on with its head cut off, 
nor knows, till we have offered it a pinch 
of snuff, what meant the laugh that 
shook our shoulders so. Some of your 
most trusted leaders were our friends, my 
good Goliath ! 

But it requires courage to enter a 
secret society in order to betray its coun- 
sels, and courage is a virtue which nei- 
ther these men nor their friends 

Whatever internal dissensions there 
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may be in this body,—and their mutual 
jealousies, hatreds, and revenges are 
bitter.—they become as one when their 
privileges are in danger, and, either ac- 
tively or passively, they punish the 
offender. You shall not sign the cross 
upon you, and sit down to eat your 
bread and meat, and thank God for it, 
rising up, but they will see some evil in 
the act. 


A. priest must inevitably be either | 


much better or much worse than an 
ordinary man. He cannot be on the 
same plane. ‘The curse of a priest 
lasts to the seventh generation,” says the 
Italian proverb, and they fear it, not 
from any belief in his supernatural 
virtue, but from a conviction of his im- 
placable malignity. 

Of course there are good men and 
women among them, but these are pas- 
sive. They speak sometimes, and often 
saying all that we have said, and more, 
but in a whisper. They have no living 
Christian courage. If the fear of per- 
sonal loss does not prevent their charita- 
ble act or honest speech, the fear of 
(In papal Rome 


“ giving scandal” does. 
the one who “ gives scandal” is less the | 


one who commits the crime than the one 
who exposes it.) This most convenient 
plea of scandal is like charity, it covers 
a multitude of sins. In fact, they seem 
to be unanimous, and you might think 
in all this silence that the real Christian 
Church in Italy were dead, but that, like 
Father Segneri and dear Father Ventura, 
from time to time 
some heart, indignant, breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 

From these few courageous ones and 
from the sorrowfully silent the grades 
descend through every variety to such 
men as no Protestant’ church would 
tolerate for a day in its pulpit. 

They could not burn Father Segneri 
alive, they could not even imprison him, 
in these low, atheistical, democratic 
times; but what they could, that they 
did. And they were logical; for he 
had menaced that which was most dear 
to them, their usurped privileges. 

The Madonna and her Child did not 
disturb them. The humble Mother with 
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her downcast eyes was silent. The Di- 
vine Babe, with his pink little hand up- 
raised to bless the beholder, or to touch 
St. Joseph’s lilies, or to caress his 
mother’s cheek, was as unreproving as 
any babe in the world. Neither did 
they fear the sorrowful Mother, for the 
swords were all sheathed in her heart, 
nor the Crowned-with-thorns, with his 
mute lips of passion. These were all 
silent. 

But this Christ between the cradle 
and the cross,—this preaching, teaching, 
promising, denouncing Christ, with his 
‘Woe to the rich!” and Dives in hell 
and Lazarus in paradise, his “ My king- 
dom is not of this world,” ‘“ The servant 
is not above his master ;” this Christ 
driving the money-changers out of the 
temple,—why, if he had appeared in 
| Rome but a few centuries ago, preach- 
ing as he preached in Jerusalem, they 
would have burned him alive, as they 
did Arnaldo da Brescia and Savonarola ; 
and if he should so appear to-day, they 
would condemn him in all their congre- 
gations, and pursue him as with vipers. 

He might, indeed, say one word be- 
tween the two silences: ‘“‘ 7u es Petrus ;” 
| but no more. 
| Go to! if you want a spur to your 
| devotion, here is a wooden Madonna, 
much the worse for wear, but all the 
more devotional for that, maybe. She 
has winked, or she has whispered, a 
message to some one. She is so poor, 
this queen of heaven! and she wants 
money. And here is another miraculous 
image asking for a church or chapel. 
Money! money! And here another in 
the fields has raised her hand to bless. 
You surely could not leave her penniless 
and without shelter! She feels the 
tramontana, does this holy queen of 
angels, all whose wings are not enough 
to shelter her, and the rain, moreover, 
is washing her paint off. Money! 
money! money! There will be so 
many indulgences and so many masses 
for those who give so much money, 
“fixed prices,’ and no monopoly of 
beads-, crucifix-, or medal-selling. 

O scourge of Christ! 

Aaron was heard when he moved 
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through the cloud by a golden tinkling 
of bells and pomegranates round his 
steps; but these later marvels rattle 
with a noise of coppers as they proclaim 
the grace of God, “ going, going, gone,” 
to the highest bidder ! 

“ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.” 

Who opens in Rome? 

Father Segneri tried to open, and got 
his fingers badly pinched in the rusty 
lock. 

All this passed through Glenlyon’s 
mind, and it made him sick. He scarcely 
went out into the town any more. He 
remained alone in his room all day, 
meeting the ladies for a few minutes 
during luncheon, and appearing in the 
drawing-room half an hour before din- 
ner. 

He had remained so, shut into his 
room, this day preceding Ascension, see- 
ing no one but Fra Antonio, who had 
the kindness to insist on coming to the 
castle to hear his confession, knowing 
that he might be made to wait longer 
than he was able in the crowd of the 
church. 

Assuring themselves that he would 
not need them, the countess and her 
daughter went out for one of their walks 
in the woodland roads, and deep, flowery 
paths buried between vineyards and 
corn-fields, where the high banks at 
either side were gay with flowers, blue, 
gold, and red. 

The two loved to talk together, and 
to-day Aurora was full of a new life. 

“T have just escaped from a dark 
place, mamma,” shesaid. ‘TI have been 
in cruel doubt as to what my life is 
coming to. If I meant to marry, I 
should think of what beautiful children 
I would rear, and what noble men and 
women I would make of them. But I 
do not mean to marry. Of course we 
will have our little school in the castle 
when we have the misfortune to lose our 
friend, and we will do what we can for 
the poor. But the thought of that did 
not content me. There was poetry; 
and I felt that I must sing or suffocate ; 
but I want my songs to have some other 
than a pleasing value. It was necessary 
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that I should do lasting good as well as 
please fora moment. I wanted to kill 
two birds with one stone. Now it is all 
clear to me. Of course you could have 
told me, and everybody else knew; 
nevertheless I discovered it. Other 
people’s wisdom is champagne without 
the sparkle; but what we find ourselves, 
how intoxicating it is! It is that makes 
us young folks so stubborn, and unwill- 
ing to profit by the experience of others, 
is it not, mamma? We like the new, 
fresh sparkle on the wisdom. Well, I 
found this: people like a song without 
trying to. It is a dasciar correre. And 
they follow, as soldiers follow the band. 
Now we will make them follow our 
music. Let us hold ourselves like 
priestesses, not making little of our 
gifts with using them for trifles. If 
some one is heroic, let us crown him. 
For those who are in sorrow let us strive 
to find the sweetness of pain. If a wrong 
is done, we will cry out like eagles. If 
some one is doing sweet, humble work, 
we will scatter flowers over him. So 
doing, all our studies will have worth. 
It will .aot be petty to polish words and 
phrases, to search the universe for fig- 
ures ; nor will it be sad to wear our- 
selves pale and thin, if need be, and 
grow old unawares, when our Jabor is 
for such an end. Above all, we must 
seek to awaken courage. ‘Be strong, 
and of a good courage ;’ ‘ We were not 
called to cowardice.’ It is ever courage 
which conquers all that is worth con- 
quering. Courage is the heart of every- 
thing. ‘ La paura [2 faita d’nen.’ ” 

She drew a full breath, ending ; then 
laughed a sweet, genial laugh. ‘“ Colonel 
d’Rubiera taught me that,” she said. 
“He grafted his own spirit on me that 
day when I never moved my eyes from 
him, and the sun shone on us both. 
The sun went down as we came out to 
safety. It seemed to wait there on the 
horizon to see us safe.” 

The two walked onward under the 
olives that hung full of strings of little 
cream-colored blossoms. The mother 
waited breathlessly for the next word. 
Would it show the girl still thinking of 
her hero ? 
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It came at last, blithe and secure: 
“We must be getting our crown-jewels 
ready, contessa mia, and our scourges, 
and our balsams.” And, clasping her 
hand over her mother’s arm, she hung 
there, proud and content. 

“‘ What a happy mother I am!” the 
countess sighed. 

They came upon an old woman who 
sat on arock and spun flax. She was 
very poorly dressed, but her face showed 
signs of fineness, and she moved her 
hands with a certain grace as she swung 
and twirled the spindle. She sat under 
an olive-tree, and a string of blossoms had 
dropped on her gray hair, and hung 
there. A black pig was tethered to her 
girdle by a long red cord, and went about 
eating the grass and herbs within reach. 
When all was eaten, the beast would 
come to the woman’s knee to indicate 
the fact, and would then move on to 
new pastures. 

In contrast with this woman’s poverty 
of dress and countenance were a string 
of gold beads which hung about her 
neck, and a pair of large pear-shaped 
pearls in her ears. The countess, paus- 
ing, remarked upon them. 

“They are all that is left of my por- 
tion,’ the woman said, dropping the 
rocca into her lap and looking up witha 
sad smile on her withered face. ‘“ They 
were a part of my mother’s portion. 
When I am in want I sell a bead. 
What are left when I die will pay for 
my funeral and for masses. It is all 
arranged with Fra Antonio. I never 
sell a bead but I go and tell him, and 
he sets it down. If any one should rob 
me when I die, he would know.” 

“You must have been rich once,” the 
countess said to her. 

The reply was a stenographical sign 
of face and hands which plainly said 
that she had been very well off, but 
scarcely very, very rich. 

“But my mother was rich,’ she 
added, nodding her head up and down, 
and opening her eyes very wide to ex- 
press wonder at such riches. “Her 
father wasa rich farmer, and she mar- 
ried another. Her portion was three 
thousand golden scudi in a satin bag em- 








broidered with gold and silver threads, 
and these ear-rings, and a coral set, and 
gold beads, string after string, from her 
throat to her waist, and more rings than 
you could put on your hands at one time, 
and a silk brocade dress shot through 
with gold and silver; and when she 
went home from the church, there stood 
before her husband’s door six yoke of 
great white oxen hung with red cord and 
fringes and tassels, and with gold galloon 
wound about their long, sharp horns. 
They had horns like that,”—curving 
upward her long, slender arms. “I 
brought my husband only one yoke of 
oxen and a hundred scudi,” she said, 
with a faint sigh, taking up her distaff 
again. ‘TI had these pearls, and half of 
the beads, and the brocade dress. I 
sold the dress when my husband died, 
and there was made a set of altar vest- 
ments of it.” 

The pig came to announce that there 
was no more clover within reach of his 
tether. The two ladies said a few kind 
words to the woman, and went on. 

They reached that part of the Ser- 
pentino which was under the castle. 
Here there was a cabin in which lived 
an old man and woman who made money 
by selling blinded song-birds. Against 
the steep rock beside their house hung 
a score of tiny white cages, each with a 
bird in it. The man was preparing to 
put their eyes out with a hot iron. 
Perhaps he had already blinded some. 

Some ladies utter a word of careless 
pity, maybe, when they see these blinded 
singers; but do they refuse to buy 
them? If they would but pause a 
moment to reflect on the hideous cruelty 
of the:thing, they would refuse. 

To stop with a human heart and look 
at these little victims was to have the 
-heart-ache. Some drooped motionless 
on the perch. One was going in a 
ceaseless dizzy round from one perch to 
the other, its head hung low. This one 
may have been already blind, and trying 
to find out what the darkness meant 
when it could feel the sun and air. 

One stood on its perch and sung as 





though its heart would break. It did 
not cease for more than a moment at a 
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time. They had heard it as they came 
through the olives, and now, as the 
stood looking, the little creature filled 
up every pause with anxious, palpitating 
music. 

“Tf I were blind, could I sing bet- 
ter ?” so it seemed to say. “I will sing 
forever if you will not put my eyes out. 
I have little ones who wait for me, and 
I can hear my mate scream from the 
tree-tops and the air. My companions 
are flying home to their nests. I see 
their wings twinkling small and dark 
against the sunset. But I will sing, if 
you will spare my eyes!” 

‘“¢ Mamma, I cannot bear it!” Aurora 
exclaimed. ‘I would free every one of 
themif I could. I must buy this singer, 
and I can save the money in some way.” 

She went to the man, who stood with 
a complacent face to serve her, and, 
turning with loathing half away from 
him, bought the singer, and then hur- 
ried away, holding the little cage to her 
neck and cheek, and whispering comfort 
to its inmate, now grown silent. 

The countess stopped before the man. 
“‘ How can you do it ?” she exclaimed. 

He looked at her with a shrewd smile, 


? 


* and, holding up his right hand, rubbed 


the forefinger and thumb together,— 
pantomime signifying “ money !” 

“But one should not be cruel, even 
for money,” she persisted. 

“Rich folks buy them,” he said. 
; That lot, now, is worth a hundred 
ire.” 

She could say nothing. Howcan the 
poor be expected to sacrifice their bread 
to a principle to which the rich will not 
sacrifice a caprice ? 

“ Bisogna magnar,” added the man, 
with his strong nasal accent. 

She made no reply, but, buying one 
of the birds, followed her daughter. 
She would have been ashamed to join 
Aurora without having made her little 
sacrifice to mercy, though she was not 
rich, and years had taught her more of 
that selfishness which some call pru- 
dence. 

The incident had depressed them both. 
It was such as makes us pause some- 
times and doubt if the hell we think so 





distant may not be present all about us 
on the earth, with human beings for 
demons. There seems no unlikelihood 
in the supposition, when we mark the 
unresponsive glance that passes by ap- 
pealing eyes and hands, the smile of 
satisfaction when a falsehood strikes, and 
hear trite complacent maxims of pru- 
dence coldly uttered in reply to cries of 
agony. 

The two women went up to the ter- 
race, opened their cages, and smiled 
again when they saw the little captives 
take their first incredulous step toward 
freedom, as if fearing a new snare, then 
spread their wings with a silken snap 
and shoot away into the wide blue air. 

“ Heavenly Father, here are your 
birds !” said Aurora. 

They went down. Glenlyon had not 
yet appeared. The countess seated her- 
self with some fancy-work to await him. 
Aurora went to see if the dinner-table 
were well prepared and the dessert pretty. 
There were strawberries. She looked 
them over, then poured wine on them, 
shook them about in it, poured the wine 
off again, and sprinkled them with sugar. 
Then she returned to the drawing-room, 
and found Glenlyon with her mother. 

“ EF riverita !” she said, with a little 
courtesy, brushing the bright-tiled floor. 
“Does the signore know that there are 
two happy creatures in Sassovivo to- 
day ?” 

“T hope so,” he replied, looking from 
one smiling face to the other. 

“ But they are birds,” the mother 
interposed. 

“T know they are,” he answered, with 
a smile. 

Then they told him their story. 

“ This ought to be brought before the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


,to Animals,” Glenlyon said, becoming 


grave. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Et tous croyaient couvert des ténébres de l’Age 
L’esprit qui voyait l’avenir.—La Vendée. 
THERE was music that evening at the 
sindaco’s, and the two ladies went. 
Glenlyon never left the house after dark, 
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but he insisted on their going, saying 
that he would employ the time in writ- 
ing a letter to Aurelia. He did not tell 
them that he felt ill, that a faintness and 
somnolence which had sometimes of late 
crept over him even while he was speak- 
ing had touched him more than once 
that day with a sudden stillness and a 
sense of sinking. 

They went, and he wrote and sealed 
his letter. Then he began to walk the 
long room to and fro, thinking,—study- 
ing over the only subject which could 
now for any length of time employ his 
mind. His heart, ever devoted to his 
kind, uprose with a passionate longing 
to see some harmony and justice in their 
lives. He saw one-half of mankind so 
wretched that it can hardly support ex- 
istence, while hundreds of thousands, 
living upon them, roll, laughing, in 
their coaches downward to ‘perdition. 
Those who have enough think that all 
is well, and are merciless; those who 
have nothing find that all is ill, and live 
but to hate. The well-fed preach pa- 
tience to the starving, the highly-placed 
contentment with their lot to the neg- 
lected and obscure; the down-trodden 
mutter anarchy with their mouths half 
full of dust. 

It was the weary old story, and the 
remedy too was an old story, —that 
remedy which, when first announced, 
kindled the hearts of believers with 
heavenly courage and delight and raised 
them to the rank of heroes. There was 
found the key-note that harmonized all! 
—there, simple and sublime, the spiritual 
solution of all earth’s problems! 

Oh, who would restore Christianity to 
the world? From whence should come 
that new spiritual fire which would have 
power to break up the crust which has 
settled on the souls of men, and over- 
whelm with a rush of larger aspiration 
the trivial tyrannies which make life all 
a surface,—destroying them, not with 
violence, but with an absolute forgetful- 
ness? Whose would be the mission to 
enthrone justice in the seat of privilege, 
give to the teacher his rightful authority, 
and to the taught their equal right to 
say at need, “ Physician, heal thyself” ? 

















The mental feeling of being shut in, 
darkened and baffled, communicating 
itself to his senses, Glenlyon found the 
room too small and stifled, and, opening 
a window, he stepped out into a balcony 
and looked abroad over the campagna. 
He was surprised to find a lamp burning 
outside the window. In a few houses 
visible to him other lights were set out, 
and all the campagna twinkled with fire- 
fly lamps across the leafy vines and 
through the elms and olives. Farther 
off they burned goldenly amjd the deep- 
blue haze of distant hills. 

He recollected that on the eve of 
Ascension-day the people put out lamps 
full of olive-oil to light the angel who 
should come that night and put the 
grain into the empty wheat-heads. Some 
set their lamps out frankly, some with 
a shamefaced secrecy; some few, dis- 
cerning underneath the figure of the 
myth the consecration of bread in the 
Eucharist, set their lamps with rever- 
ence, giving thanks. 

Glenlyon took comfort, as he often 
did, from these religious fancies of his 
native land, and, wrapping a cloak about 
him, went out unseen and up to the 
terrace. 

It was a silent, dewy night, and the 
sky was white with stars as they come 
crowding out sometimes when rain is 
near, and all round about, set dark 
against the scintillating heavens, was a 
ring of mountains. 

To see the whole horizon gives a sense 
of limitation; and this dark-circling 
rampart pressed upon Glenlyon’s heart. 
Going to an arm-chair that was set there 
facing the south, he seated himself, only 
the sky visible to him above the parapet, 
and looked up at the Galaxy that faltered 
across the sparkling stars as white and 
seeming light as scattered swans’-down. 
How tender and fresh, like dew, was all 
that heavenly fire ! 

The hours wore on deep into the 
cool night. The sounds of human life 
ceased, one by one. A white mist 
gathered over the plain, grew deeper, 
and filled it like a sea, spreading a thin 
veil over the heights even. On one of 
the mountain-tops the mist grew lumi- 
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nous, and the moon came up quivering 
with brilliancy like a flame in the un- 
steady air. 

Glenlyon had forgotten where he was. 
A quiet coldness had crept over him as 
he sat there thinking, and once some- 
thing flashed through him like silent 
summer lightning through a cloud. It 
made him start with a momentary phys- 
ical alarm which did not touch his mind. 
Then a heaviness succeeded, and his 
thoughts . ew indistinct’ and were lost 
in a light sleep. 

There is a silence of deep night 
through which, if you listen all alone, 
you may hear at times a sobbing, lam- 
entable sigh, widely pervading, as if 
the earth were sentient and breathed out 
that long weary respiration through her 
patient suffering of some immemorial 
penitence. This tremulous wave of air 
arose, and swelled, and died away about 
Glenlyon as he slept ; and, as it touched 
him, he dreamed that some one spoke, 
or sang mournfully,— 

A voice is heard in Ramah, 
Lamentation, and bitter weeping, 
Rachel weeping for her children, 
And will not be comforted. 

It was something far from his thought, 
though not discordant with it. 

“What!” he said, still dreaming, 
“does she weep yet? The Prophet 
heard her when he foretold the captivity 
of Babylon, and the Apostle heard her 
when the Innocents were sacrificed. 
Does she still lament from Ramah, the 
mystical mother of Israel ?” 

As if in answer to him, still more 
clearly came the lament again, in tones 
that had no home, it seemed, in heaven 
or on earth. 

“Why should she not weep,” he said 
then, “if her soul yet lives? Her 
children go bleeding about the world, 
everywhere rejected. And what a race 
they were! All that we know of 
spiritual wisdom came from them, and 
they are second in no one thing which 
makes the glory of a nation. They are 
pre-eminent in sorrow, too. What other 
people was ever lashed about the world 
for centuries, as by the hand of an 
avenging angel, which still does not 
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‘destroy? What other people can hold 


up its prophecies fulfilled in history ? 
What other people ever was, like this, 
the living fulfilment of a prophecy before 
the eyes of the world? 

“ Does any of the old spirit live in 
them yet? Yes; for they endure. 
Have they yet a future, and a mission 
to perform upon the earth? Yes; for 
they are persecuted. Where the flail 
beats, there is grain.” 

Again, a third time, the voice was 
heard repeating, with a mournful per- 
sistence,— 

A voice is heard in Ramah, 
Lamentation, and bitter weeping, 


Rachel weeping for her children, 
And will not be comforted. 


It seemed to Glenlyon that the com- 
plaint was meant for him to hear, and, 
moved with pity, he raised his arms, and 
gave the prophet’s answer to that cry: 


Refrain thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes 


from tears ; 


For there is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, 
That thy children shall come again to their own 
border. 


His own voice roused him, but he 
seemed to wake in another world than 
any he had known. The sky with all 
its stars looked him in the face with 
something awful and significant in their 
burning gaze. The supernatural seemed 
close at hand, piercing the material with 
its holy rays. He rose, and began to 
walk the terrace again, quietly, but with 
a sense of exaltation. 

“Yes,” he said aloud, “it is they who 
shall come to the rescue of Christianity. 
Who else could it be? What else is 
worthy of their past? What else can 
assure their future? When the time is 
full, they will believe. They will come 
and take their place as leaders, divinely 
called, not answering the gentiles, and 
they will be the apostles of a renewed 
faith. There will be no more vain 
struggles of isolated men and women 
to purify the streams which flow from 
an impure source. Reform must come 
from the head.” 

Glenlyon, walking still, but with an 
uneven step, felt a second time that 
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silent lightning flash through him and 
circle for a dizzy instant round his head. 


And again a blank moment, and a heavy 


sense of sleepiness. But his mind held 
with a tenacious grasp his one surviving 
thought, and carried it into that sleep 
which was half a trance, where it be- 
came again a dream, and a voice that 
spoke : 

“We have suffered all that was fore- 
told. Our glory flew away from us like 
a bird, Mount Ebal with its curses fell 
upon us, and we have been stoned in 
the valley of Achor. Mockery and 
outrage and blood and fire have pursued 
us. We were hungry and dreamed that 
we ate, and, when we waked, our souls 
were empty ; we were thirsty and drank 
in our dreams, and, waking, we fainted. 
And everywhere we looked upon His 
image, and we thought that He mocked 
us. Not so. 


suffer, I hang upon the cross. And I | 
will not come down till Israel come and 
draw the nails from my hands and feet, 
and the thorns from my head.” 

A pause; then the voice spoke again: 


“What would you more than me? 
Your prophets and leaders, are they 
Hebrews? Soam I. Are they Israel- 
ites? I also. Are they children of 
Abraham? Evensoam I. And Iam 
more: I am the head of the Christian 
Church, and I have taken the golden 
candlestick out of the mud of Tiber, 
and it shall light the altar of the risen 
Lord in Sion! 


“O house of Jacob, come ye, 
And let us walk in the light of the Lord. 


“We have Moses and the prophets, 
and One is risen from the dead. The 
era of the Crucified is ended, and the 
era of the risen Lord begun !” 

Glenlyon tried to speak, and the effort 
waked him. 

A faint glimmer of dawn shone over 
the eastern mountains. A few large 
stars burned steadily. The moon hung 
dazzling in the south. He rose, went to 
the parapet, and knelt there, his face 
toward the coming day. The silence 
round him was like the silence which 
surrounds a bell when it has just ceased 
ringing. What he had heard and 
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thought was to him a vision and a solu- 
tion. The mystic lotos-flower that sym- 
bolizes time afloat upon eternity had 
stirred before him, and he had caught a 
glimpse of golden peace hidden within 
the folded centuries. 

The day grew over Italy. There was 
an aurora of rose-color over the pale- 
blue west, an aurora of silver over the 
dark northern cliffs; a background of 
red gold behind the lapis-lazuli of the 
southwestern mountains, and soft opal 
hues touching the deep mists that filled 
the valley. Like angels floating in a 
ring about the throne of God, their 
wings and locks and garments intermin- 
gling, while one swift rapture whirling 
through them whirls their spirits into 
one, so all the circling glories of the 
rising day melted into each other round 


_ the skies—as Glenlyon’s soul went out 
He said, ‘While you | 


into eternity. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
PROSIT. 


Five years have passed since that 
morning when Aurora and her mother, 
trembling and hand in hand, after having 
searched the house in vain to find Glen- 
lyon, went up the terrace-stairs and 
found him kneeling there with his arms 
stretched out upon the parapet and the 
sun shining in his lifeless face. 

They have been full and happy years. 
To work as best they can and love to 
work is all they ask of life, and their 
work has met with admiring recognition. 
That, according to their small means, 
they are a providence to the poor and 
ignorant about them is not their only 
merit. From their beautiful retirement, 
which is never solitude, a light shines 
out, and now and then a song is heard. 
The song is nearly always from Aurora, 
now one of the first poets of Italy, and 
a scholar. The mother hushes herself 
before this young nightingale. “I am 
but a sparrow,” she says; “and, be- 
sides, you express me better than I can 
express myself.” 

It is her delight to bring all the 
riches of her talents and experience to 
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be glorified by the youthful enthusiasm 
of her daughter’s fresher nature, and 
Aurora owes to her much of the mature 
thought and more chastened style for 
which she is praised. 

The Cagliostro come no more to their 
villa in Sassovivo. The duchess not 
only will not see the place, she will not 
hear it named; for Don Leopoldo sur- 
vived but a year the effects of his con- 
cluding adventure there. He left a son, 
a frail, sickly child, which became at 
once the supreme interest and occupa- 
tion of both the mother and the widow. 
Their confidential dependants were sifted 
to find the most trusty servants for the 
infant, the chamber where he slept could 
only. be entered through that of his 
mother or the duchess, every precaution 
surrounded him. If his breath quick- 
ened, they held their own breath; if he 
looked feverish, they hung over him in 
terror; if he cried, they ran to see what 
ailed him; if he lay too silent in his 
sleep, they stole with palpitating hearts 
to look at him. 

“My dear, you are tormenting your- 
self needlessly,” the duke said to his 
wife. ‘Come away with me for a little 
while, and leave the child to his mother. 
She will not neglect him. And you are 
looking feverish.” 

He was very kind to her, and alarmed 
for her. 

“T cannot stay where I shall not see 
him every day,” she said, leaning some- 
what wearily on her husband’s arm. 
“That woman has two boys, two healthy 
boys. Think of it, Marcantonio! And 
Leopoldino is as frail as a feather.” 

“Don’t think of her!” the husband 
urged. 

She raised herself suddenly: ‘“ Not 
think of her? She is forever before 
my eyes with her insolent smile. You 
know she came to Rome last year to 
brave me. She drove out knowing 
where she could meet me face to face 
with her two great rosy-cheeked boys in 
her own carriage. And at the opera 
that same night she had the box next 
mine, and I saw her smile and sit pick- 
ing the pearls off the coronet on her fan, 
stuck half her arm’s length out of the 
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box, and she set a tiny leaf of her 
bouquet in place of them. Marcantonio, 
I would be almost willing to die, that 
you might marry again and have an 
heir, if this one should fail !” 

While they were spending their 
autumn in a castle by the sea, Aurelia 
McLellan came out to spend a week with 
her friends in Sassovivo and enjoy the 
gay vintage-time, a yearly custom since 
her marriage. But this was to be her 
last visit, for her husband’s five years in 
Italy were ended, and they were about 
returning to England. Robert was now 
in Rome, preparing for their removal. 

Down in the terrace-gardens below 
the castle men and women were gather- 
ing in the grapes from the heavily-laden 
vines, and the countess, a red silk hand- 
kerchief tied on turban-wise over her 
black hair, was overlooking them. A 
small motionless cloud hid the sun as a 
fan hides a lady’s face. 

Aurelia’s daughter, a pretty girl of 
four years, darted about among the 
vines, intent on a private vintage of her 
own. There were splashes of purple 
juice all over her white apron, her white 
little fingers were violet-tipped, her dainty 
nose and chin. were each marked with 
the Bacchic stain, and a long sunny curl 
that would drop forward was dyed at 
the end a rich garnet. The countess 
had plaited her a hat of vine-leaves to 
shade her from the sun, and from under 
the points and curves her blue-gray eyes 
looked out dilated and entranced with 
the wondrous richness and liberty of 
her entertainment. Aladdin’s garden of 
jewels would not have seemed to her 
so beautiful. For, besides what she 
had, there was much just out of reach 
to wish for and delight her imagination 
with,—figs, small and golden, and others 
large and black, which seemed to be on 
the point of melting off their stems. It 
seemed to the child that if she should 
stand beneath the branch and, looking 
upward, suck very hard, one might come 
down. But her mother had forbidden 
her the figs, and her mother’s law was a 
thing of adamant to her. And there 
were prunes, white and black, and as 
large as eggs, and green lemons just 
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beginning to yellow, and still greener 
mandarini; looking like balls of serpen- 
tine without the spots. It was all 
deliciously tempting; but before she 
should go to bed that night her mother 
would say to her, “Has my daughter 
done anything to-day which she ought 
not to have done, and which I do not 
know ?” and confession would be inevi- 
table. A lie was an unknown thing 
in Casa McLellan. 

Aurora and Aurelia were in the draw- 
ing-room, softly talking over the events 
of the years they had known together ; 
and while they talked the mother strung 
loop to loop of a net for her daughter’s 
hair, and her friend wrought a bunch of 
violets, dark and pale blue, in the corner 
of a silken cerulean scarf for the neck 
of a superb two-year-old boy, whose 
brown curls were visible on the pillow 
of a cradle in the next room. 

This room, which had been Glenlyon’s 
study, was now Aurora’s. The walls all 
round were many-colored with books, 
from yellow-white old parchment and 
brown corded bindings of the fifteenth 
century, with their crowded text, quaintly- 
curtailed words, and manuscript look, all 
telling of labor and deliberation, to 
bright new pamphlets, and elegant 
modern bindings glittering with threads 
of gold and color on the fresh cream- 
tinted parchment of to-day. The lan- 
guages of the East were giving up their 
honey to the student who declared that 
all she wished to know she learned in 
learning languages, and the “suave Scio” 
and ‘strong Falerno” of Greek and 
Latin foamed in her cup. 

An odor of violets pervaded the room 
from drawers, caskets, and vases into 
which she crowded them in blue and 
fragrant heaps every spring. There 
was only one other peculiarly feminine 
sign. A little work-table of olive-wood 
held the silk, mesh, and needle from 
which the netted foundation of a veil 
was slowly growing, to be as slowly 
embroidered, month after month, a few 
stitches added every day with an accom- 
panying murmur of some lesson conned 
from an open book propped up before 
the worker. 





“‘ Well,” Aurelia said, with a faint 
sigh, concluding their reminiscences, “ I 
shall always remember my six years in 
Italy. Here I have known my greatest 
sorrow and my most perfect happiness. 
And it has all been like a series of 
pictures.” 

She kept on working, and her voice 
was steady while she spoke, though a 
soft melancholy overshadowed her face. 

Aurora held her work suspended for 
a moment, her eyes swimming in tears 
while she listened, then went on stitch- 
ing as she replied, emulating her friend’s 
composure, ‘‘ Your coming here has been 
the great joy of our lives, and your 
sorrow has been our sorrow. These 
years will be treasured as the most sacred 
recollections, and our most longing hope 
will be that of seeing you again.” 

‘“‘Of course we must see each other, 
dear—” Aurelia began, then stopped ; 
for a murmur came from the next room, 
and the cradle began to rock. 

The young mother dropped her work, 
and stole on tiptoe to hush her Angelo 
to sleep again. Aurora looked after her, 
and watched her kneeling there by the 
cradle, rocking it, and murmuring like a 
dove. She had but scant admiration for 
marriage, holding a true and voluntary 
single life to be the higher state ; and as 
for love, no one dared to more than hint 
an offer of it, and that not a second 
time; but she found Aurelia beautiful 
as wife and mother. No sly sentimen- 
talities or flirtations ever tainted the 
perfect union of Robert McLellan and 
his wife, no possibility of any outside 
attraction other than the most loyal 
and transparent friendship ever entered 
the mind of either. Peace, confidence, 
and a mutual respect the most perfect 
brooded over their household. 

“Two persons both kind and true,” 
Aurora thought, “with the same stand- 
ard of honesty in all things for both, 
with knowledge and means to bring their 
children up, everything but science 
taught them at home, and no delegation 
of their souls’ training to others, — 
these conditions make marriage respect- 
able.” She paused, still looking at 
Aurelia, who, still kneeling, had lifted 
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her head from the pillow of her child, 
and, softly moving the cradle, gazed at 
its sleeping face with something of 
angelic seriousness in her own, seeing 
there, not its rich tumbled curls alone, 
its rosy mouth and rounded arms and 
dimpled cheek, but an immortal creature 
to which she had given the life of earth 
with all its possibilities and perils and 
never-ending consequences. ‘Such a 
marriage is indeed a sacrament,” thought 
Aurora. 

Gian, unchanged by the years which 
had passed over his head, that seemed to 
have ducked and avoided them, appeared 
with the afternoon mail, holding up 
triumphantly both hands full, and, 
checked by an uplifted finger, came tip- 
toeing grotesquely across the room, 
working his mouth with the effort to 
make no noise, and smiling and nodding 
intelligently toward the inner door. 
Aurelia’s children were the idols of these 
good-natured souls. 

Aurora looked over the mail, selected 
her own, and smiled at Robert Mc- 
Lellan’s daily dispatch. There was a 
letter for her mother bearing the coro- 
net and monogram of the duchess, but 
the writing did not seem to be hers. 
Aurora took it to the window, called 
softly, held the letter up, then dropped 
- it down into the stained apron which 
Aurelia’s daughter ran to hold out under 
the window. 

Aurelia came out and took her hus- 
band’s letter, bending a smiling face 
over the three closely- written sheets. 
Aurora sat thinking, as she worked, of 
one of the magazines unopened beside 
her. Somewhere in it, in an honorable 
place, most certainly, was her latest 
poem; and she was equally sure that a 
chorus of praises would follow the read- 
ing of it through Italy. God bless her 
own Italians, how they praised her! 
They knew she could not sing with a 
sure voice unless they did. How could 
the poets ever raise their voices in those 
hard, cold lands where frequently a 
criticism was the only response, instead 
of this glad hand-clapping and buzzing 
ra of “ Bis! bis!” let loose into the 
air! 
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A quick step on the stair interrupted 
her revery, and her mother appeared 
with an agitated face, an open letter in 
her hand. 

Aurora hastened to her in alarm: 
“Mamma, what has happened ?” 

“That poor duchess! Read, child !” 
And the countess burst into tears in 
giving her the letter. 

The writing was almost illegible: 

“Come to me at once, Emilia, or I 
shall go mad! The boy! the boy! 
There is no hope! Come quickly, and 
tell no one.” : 

The poor duchess, indeed! With the 
failing of that fragile life a fatal blow 
was struck both at her pride and at her 
affection. Besides, nursed in the old 
traditions, and fed by servility and flat- 
tery, she really thought it a public loss 
and calamity that the male line of the 
Cagliostro should fail. 

““T must go at once,’ the countess 
said, wiping her eyes. ‘ Dear Aurelia, 
will you be so kind as to tell Gian to go 
for a carriage? I can catch the six- 
o'clock train, if I make haste. And, 
Aurora mia, put some things up for me, 
and help me to dress. I can think of 
nothing.” 

All was quickly prepared, and the two 
young ladies accompanied the countess 
to the station, and stood on the platform 
beside her carriage-window, Gian erect 
behind them, as solemn as a watchful 
terrier, till the train moved away, and 
lingering yet a moment to answer with 
their handkerchiefs a fluttering signal 
from the car-window, and Aurora turn- 
ing once again to send a tearful kiss 
from her white hand. ‘“ Poor mamma!” 

As they drove home through the 
twilight, Aurelia was so unusually grave 
and silent that her friend at length took 
notice of it. 

“T was thinking,” she said, “that, in 
telling you to-day that Italy has seen my 
greatest joy and sorrow, I should have 
added, and my first remorse. If I had 
from the first decidedly rejected the 
approaches of that man whom I knew 
to be in honor bound to another, all this 
trouble might have been avoided. I 
sometimes think that more evil in the 
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world results from the vanity of women 
than from any other cause.” 

Aurora tried to reassure her. “You 
remind me,” she said, smilingly, “of a 
gentleman who said to mamma that he 
thought that all the evil and all the 
good done in the world was done by 
women. But indeed, dearest,” she 
added more seriously, “remorse is too 
strong an expiation for a fault so in- 
deliberate, committed in a cloud of 
delusions, and so promptly corrected. 
I do not know any one who has such a 
stern clear sense of right and wrong as 
you have. Mamma has often said that 
if all ladies of position had your prin- 
ciples, society would soon become an 
influence for good in the world.” 

They said no more, and, when they 
reached home, Aurelia went to her chil- 
dren, and Aurora to put her own room 
in order after the hasty preparations 
for her mother’s journey. Having laid 
everything that was out of place care- 
fully aside, and straightened all that was 
awry, she trimmed the lamp that burned 
before her Madonna and crucifix, repeat- 
ing as she set it in the niche the prayer 
so many times repeated that it came to 
her lips almost unconsciously: ‘The 
first time that the life he risked for me 
shall be in peril, may some swift help be 
sent him for my sake!” 

But, as she ended, a new thought 
sent an electric spark through her, and 
fixed her there like a statue. Colonel 
d’Rubiera would be the next Duke of 
Cagliostro, the villa one of his homes, 
and they his tenants ! 

The subject had never been mentioned 
before her, and of the duchess’s fears 
and hatreds she was ignorant. 

Absorbed in this new view of their 
situation, it was some time before she 
took note of a sound which might have 
been a rose-bud beaten against her door. 
Opening presently, she was confronted 
by the little Angelo, who stood there 
erect but trembling, a large-eyed serious 
cherub of a boy. His mother had been 





teaching him to go and tell Aurora that 
dinner was served, and she now stood 
smiling in the distance to see how he 
would acquit himself. It was a test 
both of his courage and of his obedience, 
for he was as yet but slightly acquainted 
with this lady and stood somewhat in 
awe of her. 

With breathless care, then, changing 
his 7’s to w’s or v’s, but otherwise per- 
fect, he announced, syllable by sylla- 
ble, “La Con-tes-si-na A-wo-wa é sev- 
vi-ta!” 

She thanked him with great politeness, 
kissed him with ardor, and led him in 
triumph tohis mother. ‘“ Dear Aurelia, 
your children are beautifully brought 
up,” she said. ‘Glenlyon always said 
they would be.” 

“T try to do my duty,” the mother 
replied quietly ; but her soft eyes grew 
humid for a moment. 

The children dined at noon, and had 
their supper while the ladies were at 
dinner ; and it had become a custom for 
Jenny to lead them in their night-gowns 
to the dining-room to say good-night and 
be accompanied to their room by their 
mother, who heard them say their 
prayers there. 

As Aurora rose from the table she 
heard the sound of their little sandals 
scuffing along the passage, and, turning 
to greet the small white-robed figures, 
saw Angelo standing in the door breath- 
lessly staring at her, full of a new lesson 
which Jenny had just taught him,—the 
somewhat erudite salutation that one 
hears everywhere in provincial Italy on 
going to table or on rising from it. 

‘“‘ Well ?” said Aurora, encouragingly. 

“ Pwosit !’”’ said the child. 

The word had scarcely left his baby 
mouth when, with a sweet cry, she 
caught him up, and extinguished his 
‘beaming eyes and blushing face in her 
soft neck. 

Friendly reader of my story, Prosit! 

Mary AGNES TINCKER. 
[THE END.] 
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OUM roum! Fan fan fare, plon, 

plon, plon! Tra rum tum ti, rum 
tum tra! Tra rum tum, ti, rum tum 
tra, plon! plon! plon! “ Ecco il ciar- 
latano! i ciarlatano! Oh, joy! the 
ciarlatano has come back!” Forthwith 
the younger portion of the household 
rush to the windows, struggling for the 
best post from which to behold what is 
ever a joyous and welcome sight in 
Italy, the charlatan’s chariot, which is 
making its triumphant entrance into 
Florence. Ciarlatano—for it is thus the 
word is written in Italian—has no such 
evil signification as its English equiva- 
lent. It is derived from the word ciar- 
lare, to “chatter,” and means simply 
“talking doctor,” a doctor who attracts 
his patients by his eloquence, who 
promises to perform wonders, and—in 
Italy—often keeps his promise. What 
Englishman or American -does not asso- 


ciate instinctively the word “charlatan” 
with something contemptible, mysterious, 
dusty and fusty ?—with darkly-worded 
advertisements, appointments in out-of- 
the-way and not over-respectable quar- 
ters, and with dubious-looking individ- 


uals? Above all, what man of Anglo- 
Saxon race would openly avow himself 
a charlatan? Now, in Italy it is an 
occupation (not a profession,—the dis- 
tinction must be borne in mind), like 
any other, partaking rather of the char- 
acter of ground and lofty tumbling, per- 
haps, but still an avowed occupation. 
Let us now follow the ciarlatano and 
hear what he has to say. It may be 
very well worth hearing, for the ciarla- 
tani are almost the only improvisatori 
left in Italy, and this one, Signor Paris 
Altidaro d’Este (sic), is one of the 
most eloquent. Already the street is 
packed with people who are hurrying to 
the Roman gate, marching rapidly to the 
air from “La Gazza Ladra” which the 
ciarlatano’s band is playing. And out- 
side of’ the Roman gate the chariot is 
drawn up. It is a huge, gilded affair, 





with four horses gayly caparisoned. The 
band—eight men—occupy seats on the 
top. The coachman, arrayed in a gor- 
geous costume, occupies a seat by him- 
self. Above the coachman—in what 
would be the banquette if it were possi- 
ble to associate this splendid equipage 
with anything so commonplace as a 
diligence—stands the ciarlatano himself. 
His costume is a compromise between 
the Turkish and Egyptian, and is sump- 
tuous indeed. What a rich crimson 
fez! What heavy gold embroidery 
—such embroidery as only Oriental 
fingers can execute—on that splendid 
silken jacket! What superb gold bro- 
cade on the border of the inner garment! 
And, better than all, how clean and 
fresh and well kept everything is! How 
round, easy, and wholesome Signor Paris 
Altidaro’s comely visage! how glossy his 
hair! how stiffly waxed his vast mous- 
tache ! 

On the ledge in front of him, which 
is covered with crimson velvet and bor- 
dered by a heavy gold fringe, he has 
just spread a dazzling white damask 
cloth. There is something peculiarly 
attractive to the feminine eye in delicate 
napery, and a murmur of “ Che bellis- 
sime tovaglia! Come 2 per bene questo 
ciarlatano!” (“ What a beautiful table- 
cloth! How nice this ciarlatano is!’’) 
arises among the gentler portion of the 
audience. But with wonderful rapidity 
Signor Paris is arranging the implements 
of his occupation before him. It is a 
pleasure to watch those deft fingers as 
they lay out a pile of snowy, delicately- 
fringed napkins, a long line of glittering 
and alarming-looking instruments, a 
package of closely-rolled linen bandages, 
and rank on rank of tempting-looking 
bottles filled with crimson and golden 
and green liquids. Then he proceeds 
to arrange the unguents and ointments 
in lovely little jars, pink, blue, green, 
and white china, and small gilt-paper 
boxes of plasters, etc. All the time he 
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keeps up a running monologue. “ Ah, 
yes, this ‘acqua mirabile’” (holding up 
to the light a small bottle filled with an 
opaline fluid which glitters in the sun) 
“has worked wonders wherever I have 
gone. There was a poor fellow in 
Genoa—eh! poveretto ! such a cut as he 
had in his arm! the blood rushed out in 
torrents. Lbbene, I don’t pretend to 
work miracles, but by good fortune he 
happened to come to me. What did I 
do? Just laid a strip of linen, so,” 
—-suiting the action to the word,—“ on 
the cut, bathed it with acqua mirabile, 
so,’—(flourishing the bottle), “and piff- 
paff—he was well. Eh! what’s the 
matter, caro mio?” as one of the 
band who has been cleaning his instru- 
ment drops it with a groan. “ Eh! cut 
your thumb? How many times have I 
told you to becareful! So, ah! cco, 
for example” (turning to the audience 
and holding up to view a huge thumb 
with a most appalling gash). ‘“ Will 
any one come near and see if my good 
Pipo’s thumb is cut or not? Andiamo, 
andiamo, poverini’”’ (in answer to a 
hesitating movement in the crowd): “TI 
don’t conceal anything. Venga pure” 
(*‘ Come by all means’’), to a fat old man 
who has approached the chariot. “ Venga 
pure, signore. Just look! Eh? that is 
right; put your spectacles on. Is it a 
cut or not? Itis! Ah!” (Turning to 
the crowd), “ This signore I have not the 
honor to know, but I am sure he is well 
known.” (Murmur of assent from sev- 
eral individuals in the crowd.) “Ecco!” 
(raising his voice). “ This truly rispet- 
tabilissimo signore certifies that my poor 
Pipo’s thumb is really cut. Now, then, 
poverino, we'll put you out of your pain.” 
Immediately the acqua mirabile glitters in 
the sun as it is poured on Pipo’s unpleas- 
ant-looking thumb. There is a flourish 
of white napkin and bandage, and 
“ Ecco, signori miei! Come and look 
at Pipo’s thumb now, and a gold na- 
poleon to the one who finds the sign of 
a cut.” 

A rush forward on the part of the 
crowd. Thumb again displayed, with 
triumphant results. Napoleon returned 
to the ciarlatano’s splendidly-embroid- 





ered pouch, and several bottles of “‘acqua 
mirabile” bought on the spot. 

“ Ah!” says Signor Paris Altidaro, as 
he brings out a fresh stock of bottles to 
replace those sold. “Ah! I am oneof 
those who like to do things openly. Now, 
those dentisti of the forestieri, what do 
they do? Why, they have a thousand 
stories to tell about teeth. They must 
dig into them a little here. and sto 
them a little there, with gold forsooth, 
and rub them with a little powder that 
the birboni” (rogues) “ sell for its weight 
in gold, one day, and wash them with a 
wash the next. And what comes of it 
all? Why, the poor devils of forestier, 
and-—more’s the pity—Italians too some- 
times, spend thousands,—thousands of 
francs on these dentisti! Now, carini 
miei, what is the truth about teeth? 
Why, just this, that if a tooth begins to 
turn black and ache, there’s a worm at 
the root,—a worm, a fat, round, white 
worm. Can brushing and washes and 
tooth-powd:r kill worms, I should like 
toknow? Notatall. If a tooth hasa 
worm at the root, there’s nothing for it 
but to pull that tooth out. _Piff-paff, it’s 
overinaminute. Ha, Gigi Bentevoglio, 
how goes it with you?” (addressing a 
ruddy young muleteer in the crowd). 
“No more toothache, eh?” Gigi nods 
and grins. ‘“ And you kept the worm, 
eh? Ah, youdid well. What, signore! 
you are coming to have a tooth out? 
Bravo! Coraggio! Lalli” (to the foot- 
man), “ give a hand to this signore. So! 
—coraggio!” And in the twinkling of 
an eye a shivering little man is hoisted 
up into the banquette, seated, and, with 
open mouth, undergoes an examination. 
“ Va bene!” cries the ciarlatano, with 


| uplifted hands, “signori e signore” 


(gentlemen and ladies), “such a tooth as 
this! Ah, poverino, let me but rub it 
with this” (flourishing a bottle and nap- 
kin), “and you'll not feel the pain of hav- 
ing it out.” With a rapidity which it 
turns one giddy to look at, the ciarlatano 
has unfolded a small fringed napkin, put 
it on the man’s under jaw, poured some 
liquid into the diseased tooth, seized a 
forceps, and signalled the band, all in 
one second. The band, in bitter irony, 
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strike up with a loud crash, and in 
double-quick time, ‘Dolce, dolc’en 
bacio.” Before they have reached the 
third bar, Signor Paris Altidaro is waving 
his forceps in the air and displaying a 
big double tooth. The patient is con- 
cealed behind a gold-fringed napkin, 
which the assistant is holding before 
him, and is presumably spitting in the 
silver basin which peeps out underneath. 
In a moment more he emerges smooth 
and smiling, ready to look at the tooth 
with a sufferer’s pride. The band stops 
playing, and the ciarlatano begins again: 
“Kh, signore, you had courage,—great 
courage. Why, there was a large worm, 
a terrible worm, in that tooth. Just 
look at it, signore!” (holding a brass 
plate before the patient). ‘I am going 
to give it to you, to show to whoever 
says Paris Altidaro d’Este does not 


speak the truth. Ecco, signore, here it 
is in this little bottle of spirit, nicely 
corked. Lalli, help the signore down.” 

Immediately a woman climbs up to 
the banquette, and the performance is 
repeated. As for the first victim, he, 


with his bottle, becomes a hero for the 
nonce. ‘ Scusi, signore, may I see? 
Ah, yes, it is true, and too true. Just 
look !’’ ete., ete. 

The mania gains. Stout easy con- 
tadint and contadine, coming in with 
country produce for the market, stop, 
look, listen, smile from ear to ear, show- 
ing rows of strong white teeth which 
look as if “decay’s effacing finger” 
had never touched them, and finally— 
such is the power of eloquence—begin 
to explore their own mouths for a tooth 
worth pulling out. The bottle with the 
worm makes an immense impression. It 
is true that one sceptical individual in 
the crowd observes that “it looks like 
a white chestnut-worm,” but he is at 
once snubbed into silence. Surely no 
dental operation ever looked attractive 
before. The sun shines, the sky is 
blue, Signor Paris Altidaro is eloquent, 
the band plays a different tune (always 
loud and gay, however) for every tooth, 
the chariot and horses glitter with gold 
and bright colors, the crowd is joyous 
and amiable, and one comes away with 
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the feeling of having assisted at a very 
cheerful occasion. 

It must not be supposed that the 
Italian ciarlatani are devoid of real 
skill. There was a famous one in the 
north of Italy who performed sometimes 
really wonderful surgical operations, and 
used to extract teeth with the point 
of his sword! It is said that it was 
done as quickly and deftly as any pro- 
fessional dentist could have done it. 
And it was a genuine operation. A 
distinguished Italian physician, himself 
a noted swordsman, had the curiosity to 
investigate the performance thoroughly 
and repeatedly, and found it a bona fide 
operation, and so wonderful a one that 
he spoke of it with unbounded admira- 
tion and enthusiasm. 

Occasionally a ciarlatana makes her 
appearance. Miss Phelps has shown us, 
in “Doctor Zay,’ what a tremendous 
being the medical female may become ; 
how she deals alternately in “ fearful 
crises” and “unfathomable glances ;” 
how she is always performing the most 
“terrible operations,’ yet always has 
fresh twelve-button gloves on, with never 
a button awry ; how she strikes awe into 
the souls of men, yet at the same time 
fatally allures them, and is generally 
gloriously superior to all such trifling 
considerations as time, place, and human 
possibility. When one sees the ciarla- 
tana throned in her chariot and arrayed 
in sumptuous satin, velvet, gold brocade, 
and embroidery, with sleeves which open 
at the shoulder to display the gorgeous 
bracelets that adorn her large round 
arms, and loose, glossy black locks that 
flow in grand abundance down to her 
golden slippers, while a jewelled tiara 
encircles her brow, and an equally 
marvellous necklace her throat, one can- 
not but think of Dr. Zay. The ciarlu- 
tana is quite as ready to perform im- 
possibilities, and is always in equally 
perfect trim. 

We were coming out of church one 
Sunday morning in Florence, when it 
happened that the Piazza del Carmine 
resounded with joyous music, and there 
in front of the old convent of the Car- 
mine stood the chariot of the ciarlatana, 
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while the magnificent creature herself; 
splendidly relieved against the back- 
ground of gray wall and blue sky be- 
hind her, stood mellifluously discoursing 
on the cure of deafness. The small 
bottle she held in her richly-jewelled 
hand had done “wonders, impossible 
things.” . . . Several bottles had been 
sold, when suddenly an old woman was 
seen making her way through the crowd. 
She had kept a stall in the piazza for 
years, and was known to be hopelessly 
deaf. Instantly a murmur arose: “ It 
is the old Faustina !—Faustina la Sorda!” 
(the deaf.) “ Eh, if the ciarlatana cures 
Faustina!” Nothing daunted, Faustina 
went bravely up to the chariot. It was 
known that she could not pay, and the 
crowd was on tiptoe with expectation. 
Would the ciarlatana help her, or would 
she not? Yes. The jewelled hand was 
extended graciously. The splendid at- 
tendant aided old Faustina to mount the 
box. There was a momentary silence 
while the ctarlatana shouted in her 
ear. Old Faustina shook her head. 
Her ears were manipulated, and several 


drops from the wonderful bottle poured 


into them. Then the ears were stopped 
with cotton, and the ciarlatana imposed 
silence by an imperious gesture. “It 
will take five minutes,” she announced. 
A breathless stillness followed, the ciar- 
latana standing motionless and majestic 
with her watch in her hand. Suddenly 
she lifted her finger, laid it on her lips, 
and unstopped old Faustina’s ears. In- 
stantly the trumpeter blew a long, shrill 
note. “Ah, Dio mio, I hear! I hear!” 
cried old Faustina, and fell down at 
the ciarlatana’s feet, putting the hem 
of her dress to her lips. It was very 
dramatic, and, as long as it lasted, a real 
cure; but Faustina caught cold a day or 
two after, and lost her hearing forever. 
The ciarlatana had warned her of this: 
“The slightest cold or draught, and 
addio!” It is difficult, however, to 
avoid draughts, if oné is obliged to live 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four on 
a windy corner. 

All this long preface is only to add 
force to the assertion that Count Mattei 
is not a charlatan. Does not a time- 
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honored advertisement—an advertise- 
ment which is to be found in every 
corner of the habitable globe—assure 
us that “ Mrs. Allen’s World-Renowned 
Hair Restorer IS NOT A DYE”? I 
do not see why we should not make use 
of the same ingenious device in litera- 
ture, and show what a thing is not, before 
we proceed to show what it is. To be 
sure, it may be objected that Mrs. 
Allen’s Hair Restorer 7s a dye, after 
all. But it is difficult—nay, impossible 
—to prove this ; for who ever knew any 
one who dyed his hair? Therefore we 
return to our assertion, that if char- 
latans are mentioned in connection with 
Count Mattei, it is to show what he is 
not. 

It is some thirty or more years since 
Count Cesare Mattei, a Bolognese noble- 
man of ancient family and possessed of 
large means, devoted himself to medi- 
cine and began the elaboration of his 
peculiar system. His first patients were 
poor people, and, in accordance with his 
invariable custom, were treated gratis. 
His fume spread gradually, until now 
patients flock to him from. all parts of 
the world. He lives usually in a castle 
near Bologna, where he receives his 
patients. No consultation-fee is ever 
accepted by him. Adjoining the castle 
is a villa for the reception of guests. 
It is well arranged and managed, and the 
prices charged for board and lodging are 
on an average what hotel prices usually 
are all over Italy. Count Mattei is now 
an old man, but his coup-d’ail is said to 
be as wonderful as ever; and when he 
says to a patient, as he sometimes does, 
“Tt is useless to come here; I can do 
nothing for you,” the event proves that 
his keen eye has not been deceived. He 
spent one winter in Rome, where he 
-treated thousands of poor people, and 
among the marvellous cures he per- 
formed there at the Hospital of St. 
Theresa, where it is said that he 
“worked miracles,” one is mentioned of 
a man named Zeppi, who came to the 
consulting-room quite blind, and, having 
been treated by Count Mattei, returned 
home on the same day, reading a book 
as he went! This wonderful cure—an 
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attested cure, be it remembered—made 
an immense sensation at the time, and 
was recorded in all the leading homeo- 
pathic journals. But the Matteisti, as 
Count Mattei’s enthusiastic disciples are 
called, make rather light of it. They 
know, each and all of them, so many 
more glorious achievements of their 
adored physician’s that the small trifle 
of curing severe amaurosis instantly is as 
a thing of naught. It is claimed for 
Count Mattei, among other things, that 
he can and does cure consumption ; and 
I remember being present on one occa- 
sion when an enthusiastic Matteista ob- 
servéd, “You know poor Lord 
would never have died if he had not 
been so sceptical about Mattei.” 

“ But,” timidly objected a doubter, 
“you know all the s have died 
of consumption ; and he was of a con- 
sumptive build: I have known him for 
years. He has always been delicate and 
ailing, and gradually getting worse for 
the last three years.” 

“ Nonsense !”” replied the Matteista. 
“One must not look back,—that I admit; 
it is over and cannot be helped,—but no 
one will ever make me believe that he 
could not have been cured if he had 
chosen. Why, my dear, Mattei saw him 
and said he could cure him !” 

“Tknow; Mattei saw him in Bologna 
on his way to the north. But remember 
that was in May, and he died in June. 
He was already far gone.” 

‘T know all that,” rejoined the Mat- 
teista. ‘ But, mark my words, he would 
have recovered if he had gone to La 
Rochetta. I have seen with my own 
eyes people arrive there in the last 
stages of consumption,—yes, I repeat it, 
the last stages,—ghastly, with racking 
coughs, and scarcely able to walk, and 
go away after a few months hale, hearty, 
and blooming.” 

“Of course,” struck in another en- 
thusiastic Matteista. “The truth is, 
people who have not tried Count Mattei 
have no idea of what medicine can do. 
Why, I myself suffered agonies this very 
winter from neuralgia. I had Dr. 
and Dr. and Professor , and 
not one of them did me a particle of 





good. You know what a deprivation it 
is to me not to be able to touch my © 
harp; and after suffering three weeks 
this dreadful agony in my arm and 
shoulder—” 

“T wonder if you tried Pond’s Ex- 
tract !’’ said another doubter. 

“ Pond’s Extract !” rejoined the 
Matteista, in a tone of fine scorn. 
‘“‘ Yes, my dear, as it happened, I did 
try Pond’s Extract, two bottles of it, 
and I might as well have tried so much 
water.” 

“And hypodermic injections ?”’ con- 
tinued doubter No. 2. “I am sure I 
know what neuralgia is, and I have 
always found—” 

“ Dr. gave me hypodermic in- 
jections every night for a week,” in- 
terrupted the Matteista triumphantly. 
“Pray do let me tell you. Well, as I 
was saying, I was in perfect despair, 
when I suddenly remembered Count 
Mattei; and almost at midnight one 
night I sent down to the shop where 
his medicines are sold and got something 
for neuralgia,—the ‘ Electricité Rouge,’ 
I think it was—” 

““« Klectricité Rouge’! What in the 
world is that ?” 

“Only Count Mattei’s ointment for 
neuralgia. Well, as I was saying, I was 
suffering as much as ever when I ap- 
plied it, and in ten minutes I fell into 
the most refreshing sleep, and have 
never had the slightest return of neu- 
ralgia during all this horribly windy 
March weather.” 

“No one can have been more in- 
disposed to believe than I was, I am 
sure,” responded Matteista No. 3, who 
had hitherto kept silence. ‘“ But you 
know how ill my daughter was all last 
summer? She appeared to have no 
particular disease, but suffered a general 
malaise. At last her husband took her 
up to La Rochetta, and after a month 
she returned perfectly well. My son-in- 
law, who had been prejudiced, as you 
know men are apt to be, was quite won 
over; and now whenever he has a touch 
of gout he goes to La Rochetta at once. 
Count Mattei has done wonders for 
him.” 
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“T am sure I should like to believe,” 
rejoined doubter No. 1, in rather a 
plaintive tone. ‘“ But in your daughter's 
case, dear Mrs. , you know the 
change of air must count for some- 
thing.” 

“ But my sgn-in-law’s gout, and Mrs. 

’s bronchitis? You know how 
many years she has suffered from bron- 
chitis ; and now—just tell me this, have 
you seen her lately ?” 

“Yes; I saw her at Madame de 
B ’s reception the other day. She 
certainly does look very well. She and 
Mrs. and Miss were all there. 
They all had little bottles of Mattei’s 
globules in their muffs, and took a globule 
every ten minutes.” 

“Yes, I admit it is rather vexatious 
to have to take them so often; but what 
is one todo? One must follow Count 


Mattei’s rules; and one cannot quite 
give up society.” 

“ My dear, do let me send you the 
Bulletin de U Electro-Homéopathie,” ex- 
claimed Matteista No. 1, rising and draw- 
ing her mantle about her. 


“ You will 
read there—” 

“All the wonderful weekly cures. 
Oh, do send it, by all means,” interrupted 
doubter No. 2, with a satirical gleam in 
her eye. ‘ He makes people walk with- 
out legs, doesn’t he? or something of 
the kind ?” 

“No, my dear,” returned the Mat- 
teista, with dignity. ‘‘ He does not per- 
form the impossible. He only does what 
no physician ever was able to do be- 
fore.” 

“Tt is quite impossible to convince 
people who are hopelessly prejudiced,” 
said Matteista No. 2, with calm patience. 
“ But let me ask you this: you remem- 
ber old Mrs. A , do you not? and 
how often she complained of a swelling 
she had for years under her right arm ? 
Well, after one application of the Elec- 
tricité Rouge that swelling disappeared 
entirely.” 

“There is the most marvellous cure 
of cancer recorded in the last weekly 
Bulletin,” said Matteista No. 1 eagerly. 

“Do you know what I heard in 
Rome ?” rejoined doubter No. 2, with a 
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malicious smile. “It is said that Count 
Mattei performed one hundred cures of 
cancer in Rome, and that a well-known 
physician there took down the names 
and addresses of five of these people, 
and a year after went to look them up 
and found them all dead.” 

“T know who told you that story 
exclaimed Matteista No. 1 indignantly. 
“T know it was Count : sneer- 
ing, satirical fellow! always in brilliant 
health. What does he know of ill- 
ness? He told me the same story 
with roars of laughter. ‘For aught I 
know,’ said he in his sneering way, 
‘Count Mattei may have cured® five 
thousand cases of cancer. I only am 
sure of the five who died, because I 
have proved that Dr. ’s word may 
be depended on.’ ”’ 

“It is all very well to sneer,” said an 
old lady who had hitherto kept silence, 
but who now could forbear no longer. 
“For my part, [ have but one thing to 
say: I was ill; Count Mattei cured 
me; and—the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” 


y? 


Now let us hear Count Mattei him- 
self. It must be borne in mind that 
he is the originator of a system,—not 
an ordinary homeeopathist,—that the 
only medicines he gives are of his own 
preparation, and that he asserts that his 
medicines have hitherto defied analysis. 
The Bulletin de l’ Electro-Homéopathie, 
though it records weekly the marvellous 
cures effected by the Mattei medicines, 
is not edited by Count Mattei, and, it is 
said, was not. originated by him. His 
peculiar system is described in his “‘ Guide 
Pratique,” from which we quote : 

“It is more than twenty years since 
the principle of electro-homoeopathy was 
discovered, and for more than twenty 
years most of the people, great and small, 
learned and ignorant, who have occupied 
themselves with it, have striven to do so 
for the purpose of falsifying it... . 
During these twenty years scarcely any 
one has been willing to see that the 
greatest boon which God has yet sent 
upon earth, and which I give to all na- 
tions, ought to have been widely diffused 
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by all who had the sentiment of duty 
and honor. No one has been willing to 
see that a medicine which changes the 
quality of the blood, a medicine which 
renders curable illnesses hitherto sup- 
posed to be beyond the reach of medi- 
cine, is a boon to the diffusion of which 
men should gladly consecrate their lives, 
as I do. 

“Tt has been generally believed that 
the New Science” (it is thus that Count 
Mattei always alludes to it) “ was home- 
opathy or derived from homeopathy. 
Nothing is more false. Electro-homeop- 
athy has its origin in a very different 
principle. All the books hitherto writ- 
ten on the subject of this system have 
been written in ignorance. 

“In my opinion, the principle of life 
is in the blood. . . . In animals as well 
as in man, during the circulation, the 
combination of oxygen with the tissues 
through the coats of the vessels is a 
chemical operation which necessarily 
produces warmth and electricity. This 
is the origin of animal heat. . . . Death 


is occasioned by the cessation of the pro- 


duction of this vital fluid, which in my 
opinion is nothing but electric fluid. 

“ Electro-homeopathy restores a pa- 
tient to health by renewing the normal 
action of the diseused organs. . . . The 
Mattei medicines, therefore, give, as it 
were, a jog to the whole human machine 
and enable the organs to move freely. 
The way is then easy, and the remedy 
unique in its nature. 

“ Tt is clearly evident that this method 
differs entirely from that of Hahnemann, 
who never dreamed of the application of 
electricity to adiseased organism. Elec- 
tro-homeeopathy, consequently, is not 
homeeopathy, but something very differ- 
ent. The sole resemblance—a slight 
and unimportant one—between the two 
systems lies in the. fact that in each 
medicines are administered in minute 
quantities, 

“ Physicians and chemists have de- 
clared that they have discovered by 
analysis the component parts of the 
electro-homeeopathic remedies. This is 
absolutely false. They pretend that cer- 
tain medicinal herbs, or the essences of 
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such herbs, form the base of the Mattei 
globules and liquids, essences which act 
upon the system like morphine, strych- 
nine, etc. I repeat, all this is false. 

“Every bottle of medicine or of oint- 
ment which does not come directly from 
La Rochetta is a mere imitation remedy, 
devoid of healing power. 

“T alone possess the secret of these 
remedies, and I have shared it with no 
one. For the last twenty years I have 
labored to extend my discovery. At 
my death it will be made known to the 
whole world. In all countries people 
may be found who gladly acknowledge 
the benefits arising from the use of this 
new system. If it were mere charla- 
tanry, as people are pleased to call it, it 
could not have resisted such long-con- 
tinued opposition. . . . Experience has 
proved that, though the light of truth 
may be long in rising on this world, it 
does rise sooner or later. 

“The one condition of success is the 
use of authentic remedies, and the con- 
stant recollection of the fundamental 
idea of the system.... Life is in 
the blood... . All our ailments have 
their origin either in the lymph or in 
the blood... . The whole theory of 
medicine is there. . . . 

“ All healthy human beings are 
of sanguine or lymphatic temperament. 
Each of these temperaments is endowed 
with either a strong or a feeble consti- 
tution. Therefore in treating a sick 
person with electro-homeopathy it is 
simply necessary to know whether he is 
of a sanguine or a lymphatic tempera- 
ment. Generally this is not very easy, 
as sometimes a lymphatic temperament 
partakes of the nature of the sanguine, 
and vice versa. All lymphatic-sanguine 
temperaments we may call mixed.” 

Then follows a description of the 
various temperaments, and a list of the 
medicines suited to each. The above 
extracts are necessarily brief, but the 
“Guide Pratique” goes into the minutest 
details. Besides his many medicines, 
Count Mattei has five electric ointments: 

“The Blue angiotique, 
“The White neutral, 
“The Yellow negative, 
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“The Red positive, 
“The Green negative.” 

He claims for these, as well as for his 
other medicines, that they are “ extracted 
from innocuous plants endowed with 
electric properties ;” that “the 
effect is instantaneous. The remedies 


act not upon the symptoms of the | 


malady, but upon the original cause.” 
The conversation given above was 
written down immediately from memory ; 
but any one who has known the Matte- 
isti will admit that it is a mild version 
of what can be claimed—and proved— 
by Count Mattei’s patients. Nor are 
his enthusiastic followers confined to 
the gentler sex. He has nearly as 
many male as female patients,—though 
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of the devouring jealousy which (he 
believes) all regular physicians nourish 
toward him. Every night when he 
retires from the villa, in which his 
patients live, to the castle adjoining, a 
drawbridge is drawn up to protect him 
from the evil machinations of M.D.’s 
all and sundry. His private apartment 
is barred, bolted, double-locked, and 
chained in the most elaborate manner, 
and slanderers say that the laboratory 
in which his medicines are prepared is 
defended by a strong guard. This is 
probably a fiction; but the drawbridge 
is, as Mr. Barkis would say, “as true as 
taxes.” No attempt has hitherto been 
made upon Count Mattei’s life; but 
who knows to what lengths professional 


in electro-homeeopathy, as in all matters | jealousy may yet lead the regular prac- 


of faith, women took and keep the lead. | titioner? 
Count Mattei himself is not less con- | 
vinced of the truth of his system than | 


The drawbridge may be a 


wise precaution, after all. 
Marie L. THompson. 
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| Hye in this year of grace 1883, 
the telephone, the ocean cable, and 
the penetrating railroads, with -their ac- 
companying wires, have by no means 
reduced towns and neighborhoods to 
uniformity. Local atmospheres may be 
agitated ; and no one widens his horizon 
so mightily as the Western man; but 
the reek of the soil still clings to him who 
treads it. 

Four years ago, when telephone-lines 
were not pencilled so darkly across city 
vistas, sensitive though invisible lines 
were at work, as they had been for gener- 
ations, all over farming neighborhoods, 
so that what occurred at one house in the 
morning was known by night at every 
other house for miles around. It is as 
if the pastoral silence magnified every 
idle happening or word, so that your 


neighbor has only to look and listen, to | 
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become your intimate spectator. The 
truth is, he picks up news as swiftly as 
a reporter, but, yielding at once to the 
agricultural instinct, sows it along his 
daily path. 

In the May weather Sonny Bowyer 
stopped his plough to work one of these 
neighborly air-lines between himself and 


| @manin the road. Their lifted voices 


did not disturb one meadow-lark; the 
blackbird with scarlet epaulets dropped 
to the rail fence and held his head an 
instant aside; but the breathing of the 
woods seemed more attractive to him, 
and he darted away. Between the men’s 
calling tones you could hear a wood- 
pecker’s rattle. The rich loam of Illi- 
nois stood in long black billows behind 
the plough, and its sweetness mingled with 
odors of grass. A mule in the next 
meadow uttered his hybrid roar, lifted 
and stretched his nostrils, and settled 
again to clover as if he had startled 
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nature to some purpose and expressed 
in one bray all the woes of life. 

Sonny Bowyer was an old and sun- 
baked man, with caving mouth. The 
pet name bestowed upon him by fond 
parents when the State was new still 
clung as tightly as the lichen-patches of 
grizzle ching to the skull under his straw 
hat. He halted in the furrow, fain to 
push on with his work, yet more fain to 
listen and reply. His hand frequently 
shook the lines as he made responses 
and threw the blame of idleness upon 
that one of the two horses which was 
his favorite : 

“Yes, yes, yes: shouldn’t wonder. 
—Bill, Bill!” 

But Bill and his yoke-mate, knowing 
the habits of their master at the plough- 
handles, only made a pretence of starting, 
and dozed in the tremulous heat. The 
planter, driven by a hired laborer, was 
yet far behind them. 

The man in the road was compara- 
tively a new-comer. He lived across 
Flat Branch, and therefore outside the 
aristocratic limits of the old colony. A 
chattering creature, low down in the 
human scale, he plainly considered get- 
ting his corn in a secondary interest. 

Numbers of times Sonny shook him 
off with the lines, but he always started 
other topics which let the plough-team 
sleep on undisturbed. Resting his elbow 
on his own steed’s neck, and hanging by 
one lazy leg to the saddle, he continued, 
“That's a dick-naylin’ good horse, that 
near one you ve got there to your plough.” 

“"Tis, toe!” said Sonny. —“ Bill, 
Bill!” 

“Yes, sir, he’s a dick-nayler. How 
would you trade?” 

“T wouldn’t trade,” said Sonny, snort- 
ing at the bony phantom under the Flat- 
Brancher, “not for any amount o’ 
boot. We wouldn’t have that’n o’ 
yourn this side the creek.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” responded the Flat- 
Brancher. “ But I was goin’ to ast, 
how are you off for seed-corn? I want 
to git an example of you, if you’ve any 
to spare.” 

“T hain’t,” said Sonny, “or you’d be 
welcome. You might git a sample, now, 





of Rob Blossom, up at the Old Colony 
House.” 

“His daughter got married Sunday, 
didn’t she? I heard sump’n about it.” 

“Yes. To the Baptist meetin’-house. 
Big weddin’. All the neighborhood,” 
explained Sonny exclusively. 

“Who's this here she married ?” 

“Mrs. Square Wadsworth’s boy. I 
expect you've seen him. Little light 
feller. Only boy the widow has. Good 
deal o’ money in that match, both sides. 
— Bill, Bill!” 

“She ain’t Blossom’s only, is she ?” 

“No. Rob’s got a youngster, born 
a couple o’ years before his wife died. 
He’s got a woman to keep house for him. 
Then his old mother lives there. She’s 
a picture—ninety year old, and eyes 
as black as crows. She come out here 
with the colony.” 

“* Now, I'd like to know,” called the 
deliberate Flat-Brancher, “ what’s the 
colony, and when did it come out here? 
I come by myself.” 

“You call round some day when the 
corn’s planted, and I'll try some inlight- 
enment on you,” said Sonny, with easy 
contempt.—“ Bill, Bill!” 

The Flat-Brancher, however, climbed 
down from his horse and tied it to a 
fence-stake. He stretched his legs across 
the ploughed ground, and fell into step 
with Bill just as that dick-nayling steed 
awoke and resumed his rounds with his 


- yoke-fellow. 


“Tl see what kind of a furrow you 
turn. I’ve lived as fur north as Wes- 
consin and as fur south as Arkansaw; 
but farmin’s different in some places.” 

“ Jernally I use the ridin’-plough,” said 
Sonny, not dispieased to talk while he 
stalked ahead pressing the handles down ; 
“but my boy’s gruntin’ some, so I put 
him on that to-day. You've lived all 
round; I come out here with the colony 
in the year thirty-seven. We come 
from old Stonington, in Connecticut, and 
was joined onto by a few Ohio folks. 
All the land round here we bought, and 
then settled neighbors and built the 
church. And old man Peab’dy he 
started a store. The country don’t look 
much like it did then.—Bill, hain’t 
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you got sense enough to turn when you 
come to the end of the land ?” 

“T s’pose it don’t,” assented the Flat- 
Brancher, steeping his soul in laziness 
betwixt earth and sky, as he kept 
abreast of the new furrow. 

“This must be about as hard as 
ploughin’ for you,” grinned Sonny. 
“When are you ‘lowin’ to get your 
corn in?” 

“Oh, my land’s too wet.” 

“Tis, toe: that’s likely. The other 
sides of Flat Branch and Musketo Creek 
are the last places to dry off.” 

Sonny then resumed his chronicle, 
with no drawback save his indifference 
toward his listener: 

“ But the very first thing we done was 
to build the Colony House up on the 
raise, and there it stands.” 

‘* Blossom’s ?” 

“Yes. Rob he bought it after all the 
families had got homes to theirselves. 
They stayed there all together in that 
big house; and [ tell you it was lively. 
Long time afterwards that house was a 
kind of a stonpin’-place. . Rob he'd 
make it a free tavern now. His wife 
come along that way. She was movin’ 
West with her folks, and they put up 
over-night at that house. The match 
was made, and Rob went out and got 
her. He'd never seen her before the 
night she come by.” 

The Flat-Brancher stalked along, lis- 
tening with quiet apathy. 

“That wasn’t so funny, though,” 
continued Sonny, “‘as the way old Cap- 
tain Covington married. I saw him 
ridin’ past my place, and hailed him. 
Says he, ‘It’s rainy and muddy, and I 
can’t do anything else, so I guess I'll 
go across Musketo Creek and get mar- 
ried.’” 

The Flat-Brancher smiled. Sonny, 
disregarding this tribute, still strung his 
beads of conversation, as children string 
cherries upon spears of timothy : 

“Rob Blossom’s daughter’s done 
well, except her mother-in-law. Rob 
give her good advantages. He's took 
her round with him, and had her at the 
Centennial. She’s been to Europe, Ir- 
rup and Stirrup,” said Sonny jocularly ; 





“and she was schooled in Connecticut. 
That's where she picked up this woman 
that keeps house for him now.” 

This woman that keeps house for him 
now, unconscious of being in a neigh- 
bor’s mouth, was that moment kneeling 
in the Colony-House garden. Long 
cotton mits were drawn over her arms, 
and a straw hat was tied under her chin. 
A pan stood by her side half filled with 
young radishes. The sage-rows, the 
green-blossomed currant-bushes, the bud- 
ding grapes, and all the abundant vege- 
tation of a forty-year-old garden made 
incense around her. Across the palings 
an orchard stretched down the slope, 
and it sowed the wind with petals. She 
had kneeled down in the grassy alley to 
clip some pinks which were just filing 
their green cases open at the top, and to 
get a level view of the tulip-bed, where 
color was shouting in many keys, like 
brazen instruments blown by amateurs. 
But one of the bumble-bees, tumbling 
about the bleeding-heart blossoms, at- 
tracted her, he was so much more in 
earnest than any light-bodied honey-bee. 
Now he thrust head and shoulders into 
the flower and worried it; and now, hold- 
ing it only as a vantage-ground for his 
hind-feet, he swung himself to the next 
on the stem, taking in order even the last 
bud. When the space between flowers 
was long for him, his gymnastics were 
something to smile at. His spectator 
parted her lips while she watched. All 
her sensations of the May afternoon 
were centred around that bumble-bee, 
when hands behind clasped her and 
whirled her up to be received in an em- 
brace. 

“Oh, Billy! it seems as if I'd been 
gone five years instead of only five 
days!” 

““When did you get back from St. 
Louis ?” 

“Tast night,” replied the girl ; “and 
we had a splendid time. We saw 
Shaw’s Gardens, and all. You know 
I won't allow there’s anything fincr 
abroad than we have at home. How’s 
grandmaw? Did she miss me?” ~~ 

“Of course she missed you, and cried 
at first. But she thinks you're coming 
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down-stairs every morning. Have you 
seen your father and Robbie?” 

“Qh, yes; we met paw and Robbie 
in the buggy, and they turned back and 
drove up with us; and Arthur’s gone 
with paw to look at the new cattle in 
the wind-pump meadow. Oh, how have 
you felt without me?” 

‘“Queeah,” replied Billy, tightening 
the muscles about her lips. “ But if 
you're happy I ought to stand it.” 

She had gathered up the pan of 
radishes, and they walked toward the 
house with their arms around each other. 
Seen from behind, Billy’s figure looked 
flat, but delicate and very flexile. A 
chestnut-colored. plume of hair trailed 
from the mighty mass at the nape of 
her neck. The young girl beside her 
was a beautiful dark-eyed creature. She 
looked about in every direction, and 
dropped her hat to her shoulders, carry- 
ing it by the ribbons. Her hair was of 
a purplish and cloudy texture, suggest- 
ing mist instead of banged locks around 
her forehead; and her face had that 
wild-rose-color which escapes from white 
to pink and from pink back again to 
white. She was elastic and impetuous 
in motion, and had none of the New- 
England reticence and self-control of 
her companion. Still, a suddenly-ma- 
tured look had come over her face, and 
Billy, noting it, silently measured the 
distance between the present and that 
girlish past which had ceased five days 
before. 

“Yes, I’m happy,” she responded in 
a qualified tone. ‘“ But I never did like 
his mother, Billy.” 


Now, even to-day, she wouldn’t let us 
start over home until the time she 
named. I used to be afraid of her in 
church when I was so small my feet 
didn’t reach half-way to the floor. 
She’s handsome enough. But her eyes, 
—and her cast-iron nose,—and that 
pounce!” the girl grasped the gate to 
illustrate her meaning. “She has such 
a masculine voice.” 


“Yes,” said Billy curtly, “she talks 
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“Now you make me laugh. But I'm 
awfully in earnest. And I feel as if 
she were going to do something dreadful 
with us.” 

“‘ Foah-wahned is foah-ahmed,” pro- 
nounced Billy, with an Eastern woman’s 
softening of ther’s. “ But you mustn’t 
begin with presentiments.” 

“T wish you were married,” said the 
bride. 

“Thank the Laud [ ain’t !” 

“ Why, then you would know exactly 
how to advise me in every case.” 

‘“‘ Love your husband, and throw caah 
to the winds.” 

“T do. Arthur and I have been 
sweethearts since our earliest recollec- 
tion. I couldn’t endure any other girl’s 
having him,” said the bride, in a loving 
parenthesis, “ for he is real nice, Billy.” 

As they entered the house through 
the kitchen, she bestowed a pat upon 
the smiling German girl, who was slicing 
potatoes for supper. 

‘And there’s grandmaw in her chair 
by the sitting-room window. Now I 
must tease her and make her happy. 
Don’t say a word, Billy. I’ve got her a 
little present in my pocket, and I’m go- 
ing to put on some of her things and 
give it to her. She'll know me.” 

After gliding up the back stairway, 
and perhaps disturbing an ancient cherry 
chest or robbing a wall-peg, near which 
hung the framed yellow certificate of the 
marriage of Margaret Gallagher and Rob- 
ert Blossom, in County Down, Ireland, 
the year of our Lord 1808, this daughter 





| of the house appeared in huge white cap 
_ and apron and crossed shawl. 

“Then you oughtn’t to live with her.” | 
“We haven’t the say about that. 


“Mary Lurancy!” exclaimed the 
grandmother, giving a feeble clap with 
her withered hands. 

“Howdy do, grandmaw?” shouted 
Mary Lurancy, approaching her cap to 
its companion and mingling frills. 
“We're getting old; but I think we 
keep our faculties well.” 

“ Mary Lurancy,” shouted the graind- 
mother in reply, laughing with a great 
quake. ‘Qh, law, now, what a child!” 
Then she shaded off to a whimper and 
began to cry. ‘TI never expected to see 





like a perfect gentleman.” 


you again, and I didn’t know but you’d 






have to come home from your weddin’- 
in’ to my wake. I’m so old.” 

“Oh, pshaw, grandmaw!” shouted 
the other cap: “we're good for many a 
year. I expect to go to your wedding 
yet,—for you'll be getting married 
again.” 

The grandmother stopped weeping, to 
quake with a many-wrinkled laugh. 
Her eyes shone piercingly black and 
undimmed, and she regarded her child 
with tremulous joy. “I rocked your 
cradle like it was last week,” she shout- 
ed. “Will you be wantin’ me to rock 
it over again ?” 

“ Never, grandmaw,” hailed Mary 
Lurancy. “I can’t bear jolts as well 
as I used to; but still I’m not infirm. 
Here’s a gray silk shawl I brought for 
your shoulders.” 


‘“¢ How did you come to think of me?. 


It’s too nice to wear.” : 

" Nothing's too nice for you, grand- 
maw. 

“Put it away, Mary Lurancy, put it 
away for my funeral. I won’t muss it 
till then.” 

“Yes, you will, mother. Here it goes 
on your shoulders in place of the black. 
Why do you want to save your good 
looks up for your funeral ?” 

“Tt’s coming so soon, Mary Lurancy. 
‘When Rob put you to school I thought 
"twas my last look; and when you went 
to the old country. And now I know 
it’s not far off.” , 

‘“‘ Now, mother, if you talk that way 
T’'ll take off my cap and shawl and throw 
them on the floor. There they go, and 
the apron with them. Where are your 
spectacles? I want to smash them. 
You make me fierce.”’ 

“Qh, dear, law!” murmured the 


grandmother, smiling and weeping.. 


“ Where’s Arthur ?” 

“ Do you want me to quarrel with 
him ?” 

“No, no, Mary Lurancy. Your dis- 


position’s' a peaceable one. Where's 
Rob ?” 

“He and Arthur will be here pres- 
ently.” 


“T always like to have Rob about the 
house when the sun comes into the win- 
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dows that way,” mused the grandmother. 
“Tt’ll soon be milkin’-time.” 

Young Mrs.. Wadsworth lifted the 
garments which she had thrown on the 
floor, and laid them, folded, on a table 
by her grandmother’s chair. 

Then she ran out into the yard, to 
look at the house from all possible 
points and adjust her new sensations to 
its unchanged existence. It wasa huge 
wooden frame, with a long extension 
trailing from the rear. Sweet-brier 
climbed up its sides, and the strong 
forest-trees which had induced the colo- 
nists to build on that swell now embraced 
its roof and chimneys. The portico and 
window-shutters had been added by her 
father. Lichens were thick in the angles 
of the roof, and moss outlined the ir- 
regular stones of the foundation. The 
grass was smoothly shaved by a lawn- 
mower. 

‘¢ But it ought to be all wild tangle,” 
murmured Mary Lurancy, “ except only 
the walks. Paw will have things mod- 
ern, though. He brought me up right 
abreast of the times, when he knew it 
would be my fate to live in the den of 
an ancient dragon.” 

By the time she had slowly explored 
the orchard and returned to the shadow 
of the lawn, Billy came out to say that 
supper was ready to put on the table 
when the gentlemen came. 

“And yonder they come,” responded 
the bride,—“ Arthur, and paw, and Tom 
Ponsonby, and Sonny Bowyer, and a 
man I don’t even know. Why do we 
always call people by their first names 
in the country? Billy, did you ever 
see such a man as Paw Blossom is to 
collect people from the highways and 
hedges and bring them in toeat? If 
it isn’t a trader or a cattle-buyer or a 
neighbor, it’s somebody going through 
to look at the country. I don’t remem- 
ber that we ever sat down to a meal 
alone. Now youre bristling up your 


| nostrils. You despise the looks of that 


miserable Johnson. It is Johnson, from 
across Flat Branch. He’s so distin- 
guishedly horrible, I asked Arthur once 
who he was. You're a natural aristo- 
crat, Billy Sanders. These little trans- 
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parent hands look as if they were made 
to do nothing but wave off intruders.” 

“ They ought to look so,” said Billy, 
curling the rim of her lip. Her nose 
was aquiline, and her eyes a clear hazel. 
“They've wo’ked in a straw-factory, 
done dress-making, kept school, done 
book-keeping and housework. They’ve 
even assisted in a seminary.” 

“ And captured paw and me,” said 
Mary Lurancy. “I knew if I could 
persuade you to come West that he'd 
like you.” 

‘“‘T shouldn’t have come,” confessed 
Billy crisply, “if you hadn’t made me 
such a simple, doting thing. It goes 
hahdeh with me now,” she said, biting 
her lip, “ than it will by and by.” 

“Qh, my dear!” exclaimed young 
Mrs. Wadsworth, stretching out her 
arms to snatch the elder, fragile woman 
to her breast, but finding herself repelled. 
“Won't you take down your thorns and 
let me hug you ?” 

“No, I won't,” said Billy. ‘“ I wa’n’t 
made to be hugged.” 

“But I'd feel better, then, about 
leaving paw and you. To see you this 
way does hurt me.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Billy. - “I was 
bohn to cat-scratch and take up quahls 
and feel the tragedy of life. This yeah 
in the West has been happy. But the 
happiness runs out finally.” 

“ Billy, how old are you ?” 

“ Thutty-five, thank the Laud !” 

“And I’m fifteen years younger. 
And I never loved any girl in my life 
as I do you.” 

“Shows you have a flaw in youah 
judgment.” 

, : No; it shows that you are delight- 
u A 

But the approaching cannonade of 
male voices now blew their little talk 
quite away. Horses were tied to hitch- 
ing-posts and palings, until a small con- 
vention appeared to be in progress at 
the Old Colony House. The host vainly 
insisted that each horse and vehicle 
should go into the barn-yard with his 
own. Every man wanted to get home 
before dark, and there was no time to 
unhitch. They followed him up the 
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walk in smiling file, protesting that they 
ought not even to stop for a bite. 

“ But the bride and groom was back,” 
said Sonny Bowyer; “and I thought 
I'd give ’em another shake, if I was in 
my workin’-clothes.” 

The bride stood by the path, resting 
her hand on the arm of her golden- 
haired husband. They looked very 
young and beautiful, and as if all the 
fair landscape about them, the labor of 
rugged men, and all the forces of nature 
ought to be concentrated on the effort to 
keep them happy. The girl shook the 
hand of each passer, not omitting Mr. 
Johnson. 

Tom Ponsonby, a transplanted York- 
shireman and mighty stock-dealer, who 
made the plains of Colorado, Kansas, 
and Texas his tributaries, and St. Louis, 
Chicago, and New York his outlets, —who 
thought no more of distance than the 
bird that flies, and was just completing a 
thirty-thousand-dollar trade with the mas- 
ter of the Old Colony House,—dropped 
business entirely while he wrung the 
bride’s hand, and planted himself, with 
his toes turned squarely north and south, 
before her. He was thick-set, sparkling- 
eyed, and rugged. One end of his paper 
collar had escaped from the button which 
should have confined it to his blue-check 
shirt, and stuck up behind his jaw in the 
neighborhood of his ear. His whole 
person seemed to bristle with the York- 
shire burr, as he said, “ Orthur took 
my advice ’reckly. I told’n where to 
wed.” 

“Much obliged to you for directing 
his attention to me,’ laughed young 
Mrs. Wadsworth. 

“Yes; but if Mrs. Ponsonby hadn’t 
been alive I'd si’n further before I’d 
heard’n havin’ you.” 

The pair laughed into his twinkling 
eyes. 

‘“‘T wish Mrs. Ponsonby were here to 
hear you. Is she well?” 

“T’d say, then, she suits me. She 
does. Yes, Marg’t’s well. She’s a good 
wife. Orthur has a good wife, — one 
that ought to suit’n.” 

‘The grandmother was already in her 
place at table, at her son’s right hand, 
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and Billy was ready to pour out the 
various beverages, when the party came 
into the dining-room. The board was 
extended and spread with Western lav- 
ishness. Billy had waged no conflict 
with this local custom: she was herself a 
Maine woman and liked bounty. Any 
frequenter of the house could have told, 
however, that the lustre of the silver 
and the purity of the napkins were due 
to her care. 

The host glanced at Billy and his 
daughter and laid the square of linen 
decorously across his knees. Tom Pon- 
sonby thrust the corner of his between 
his Adam’s apple and the band of his 
check shirt: at the conclusion of the 
meal he would leave it lying in a worried 
heap or thrust it into his pocket, as he 
had absently treated many a hotel nap- 
kin, detecting himself in the act, with a 
grunt of disgust, to hang it across the 
back of the chair he had occupied. 

The Flat-Brancher ate humbly, sitting 
far back from the table and bending his 
body like half a rainbow, avoiding every 
grand object of which he did not know 
the use. He did not feel equal to taking 
jam upon his blanc-mange, but, when 
the circulating dish was farthest away, 
he repented himself, and said, “If it’s 
the custom, I’ll have some.” 

But Sonny Bowyer held up his head 
in this genial atmosphere of hospitality, 
by his manner encouraging the Flat- 
Brancher to take some comfort in life, 
if he had not come out with the colony. 
Both of them had washed at the pump 
and wiped on the kitchen roller-towel, 
and the Flat-Brancher dimly knew that 
Billy abhorred the reek of his locks. 

The solemn sunset-light spread level 
along the fields. The Colony buildings 
seemed to throw half the land in shadow; 


and they knew that in every shadow the. 


moisture of evening was forming. The 
wind entered with invisible cullings from 
many gardens. 

“ Me and Aunt Marthy,” said Sonny 
Bowyer to Mr. Johnson, under cover of 
the negotiation which was still going on 
between their host and the stock-dealer, 
“we had to take a deck-passage down 
the Ohio River, when the rest of the 
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colony took a cabin-passage. It ground 
me some then. But we’ve done pretty 
well; and I tell Aunt Marthy we're 
takin’ our cabin-passage now.” 

This phrase, so familiar to all the 
neighborhood, caught the Yorkshire- 
man’s ear, and he turned sparkling 
toward Sonny, as if reminded of some- 
thing he could not withhold. “ When 
a mon’s’ wife’s as good to’n as Aunt 
Marthy is to Sonny,” he said, “a man 
never ought to swear where she can 
hear’n.” 

Sonny looked up in apprehension, 
parting his caved mouth and _ holding 
suspended a silver knife, loaded with 
food half-way up the blade. ‘“ That’s 
all stuff!” he exclaimed. ‘And the 
fellow that told it to you don't know 
enough to drive sand in a rat-hole.” 

“Rob, here, ’s .the mon.—Sonny,” 
said Ponsonby, addressing the rest of 
the table, “ got very modd drivin’ the 
hogs out of his garden. Aunt Marthy 
si’n, and come out. ‘Go into the house, 
Aunt Marthy,’ says he, ‘go into the 
house: I want to swear.’—‘ Don’t 
swear, Mr. Bowyer,’ says she, ‘don’t 
swear: the preacher’s in the house.’— 
‘Go in, I tell you, Aunt Marthy,—for 
I will swear! Dom old Peabody's 
hogs !’”” 

The Yorkshireman brought his fist 
upon the table with a huge roar. As 
it this thump had been the signal at the 
end of an incantation to bring some 
unwholesome creature to the door, she 
stood there, folding her hands and re- 
garding the company. 

Her hair was folded in black wings 
close to her hollowed cheeks. Some- 
thing like a joint appeared in the centre 
of her nose, and this, with the reddish 
light of her eyes, gave her the look of a 
carnivorous bird. She wore a high, old- 
fashioned silk bonnet, a lace shawl, and 
a dress in circular stripes. 

“ Arthur Wadsworth,” she said, taking 
an open-faced gold watch from the region 
of her waist and looking from it to the 
flushed young husband, “ you have over- 
stayed your time one hour and twenty 
minutes. Rise !” 

Whether impelled by filial shame or 
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her magnetic finger-tips, he rose, and 
stood clinching the back of his chair. 
Some current in his mother swept away 
his natural serenity, his manly bearing, 
and seemed capable of shaking his most 
firmly grounded intentions. She was a 
strong vital presence, laying the restraint 
of her individuality upon every one at 
the table. It was a saying in the neigh- 
borhood that she left the smell of sul- 
phur in a room, and apoplexy was as 
good a name as any to give the Squire’s 
choking to death. She made good bar- 
gains. Her son’s matrimonial views 
pleased her, or he might not have mar- 
ried so happily and so young. She 
stood without dropping the impaling 
forefinger to her side. 

“Come in, Mrs. Squire, come in,” 
urged the host, springing also from his 
seat; but she heard him with the barest 
negative wave of the head. 

He was troubled at having his child 
so spirited away, carrying her straw hat 
by its ribbons into the darkening even- 
ing air,—at seeing Arthur drive as if 
fiends chased him, and Mrs. Squire im- 


pel her individual vehicle as if she were 
in pursuit. 

“That's the old lady,” said Tom 
Ponsonby, when Rob sat down again at 
the table. 

“She ain’t so old, neither,” claimed 


Sonny Bowyer. ‘The colony’d been 
here years before Square Wadsworth 
settled.” 

“The old lady,” continued the York- 
shireman, “ she’s full o’ that Wadsworth 
blood: she was cousin to’n when she 
married’n. Dom’d if I don’t hate the 
lot! and Rob, here, ’d shake’s fists at 
the earl if ever he’d si’n. Last time I 
was in the old country,” declared Pon- 
sonby, telling his story with contempt 
for the twentieth time, “I stopped at the 
earl’s seat, to pay him the respects of 
his branch over here and look at his 
stock. Finer cattle there isn’t in all 
England. Did he even ask a mon to 
take a bit of dinner with’n? ‘Excuse 
me,’ says he, afore I’d fairly si’n: ‘ my 
steward will show you around. I must 
go to my luncheon ’reckly.’ We don’t 
do that way over here.” 
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“ Aunt Marthy’d ’a’ cooked you up a 
square meal,” piped Sonny Bowyer. 

“ Arthur’s different from his mother,” 
said Rob, as if he must lay hold of this 
fact. 

“¢ He behaved pusillanimously,” darted 
Billy. 

This accusation was lost on several 
of her hearers, though it left a weight of 
puzzled silence on Sonny Bowyer until 
he could escape into the evening air. 

“ But Orthur and the old lady will 
come to a tug yet,” said the Yorkshire- 
man; “and then I wonder what she'll 
do with’n?” 


II. 


It was the third day of the county 
fair at Taylorville, and all the wealthy 
land-owners, who took small interest in 
the management of the show, were yet 
there in their carriages, to greet each 
other and glance at the local productions. 
The time was just that ripe, delicious 
pause betwixt summer and autumn, and 
the fair-enclosure was darkly green with 
foliage and grass. Northwest of it the 
sleepy old village, roused from its dream 
among gardens, appeared mildly gay, be- 
cause there were so many horses tied 
around the court-house square. 

Dust stood in the air above booths of 
huge bullocks, hogs, and sheep. Tom 
Ponsonby drove slowly past all these, 
extolling the merits of short-horns to a 
dealer beside him. His wife and pretty 
daughter occupied the back seat of the 
carriage, and the latter had an admirer 
at the wheel. Women were thronging 
through Floral Hall, admiring the plants, 
chatting with each other, and reprehend- 
ing the fastening of first- and second- 
prize ribbons to inferior cake and jams. 
The cautious farmer examined all the 
implements in Agricultural Hall, and 
shook his head at the lot. But the 
country boy’s haunts were the wheel of 
fortune, the lemonade-stands, and those 
tents wherein bagpipes or hand-organs 
lured him to buy a sight of the fat and 
Circassian ladies, the snake-charmer, and 
the Ethiopian minstrels. 

“‘There’s Rob Blossom, with his thou- 
sand-dollar span of horses and that girl 
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that'll get a good husband if she mar- 
ries’n,” said the Yorkshireman, wheeling 
his own team to exchange salutations. 

“ Don’t joke about it, Mr. Ponsonby,” 
urged his wife, in a low tone, as she 
bowed. 

“Lord, Marg’t, ’tisn’t my trade,” 
he replied, laughing. “I won't take 
advantage of’n.” 

Rob was in his phaeton, and his six- 
year-old son sat between him and Billy. 
The child so closely resembled his father 
as to be a small model of him. With 
solemn brown eyes he watched every- 
thing which his father did, and imitated 
it. Even in dress his unchildlike whim 
had been gratified, and he wore a suit 
fashioned into trousers, coat, and vest 
exactly like his father’s, even to the but- 
tons. The effect and his evident adora- 
tion placed a spectator on the tipsy-stone 
betwixt laughter and tears. 

“Pretty good fair?” inquired Rob, 
holding in his prancing span. 

“ Poorest show of short-horns a mon 
ever saw. Marg’t’s talked with all the 
neighbors, and we're goin’ home ’reck- 
ly.” 
“T guess we've stayed about long 
enough, too.”’ 

“ Come along by our place and ‘light 
down and have supper.” 

“But I wanted to see something 
of Mary Lurancy,” said Rob, looking 
anxiously over the crowds. “She was 
comin’ to-day.” 

‘She went home several hours ago,” 
said Mrs. Ponsonby gently. “ Mrs. 
Squire was with the young people.” 

‘« And she cut her usual caper with’n,” 
exclaimed the Yorkshireman,—“ arbi- 
trarier than the d’ill himself.” 

“ Mr. Ponsonby !” 

“Yes, Marg’t. I've heard’n when 
yourself said that.—Marg’t and me al- 
ways agrees. If there was a horse on 
the race-track to beat that span o’ yours, 
Rob, I haven’t sin. There’s a pacin’- 
match yet. You'll wait for’n ’fore ye 

0?” 

“No; I guess I'll start right away,” 
replied Rob, his serene eyes clouded. 

“ But stop to supper with us,” urged 
Mrs. Ponsonby, addressing Billy. 








“Thank you; but we expected to ; 


join young Mrs. Wadswo’th heah, and 
I think we bettah stop theh.” 
“Yes,” said Rob: “we must stop at 
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Mrs. Squire’s. 


Mrs. Squire's stronghold was a mossy 
wooden house, bulging in front and at 
the rear so that it looked not unlike an 
ark stranded beside the road. Above 
the front bulge a row of windows kept 
watch into locust-trees. Locust-thorns 
and brushwood accumulated on these 
premises, and lilacs made thickets to the 
lower eaves. In age it ranked next to 
the Colony House, but seemed much 
older. The sward was thick, and there 
were long vistas ending in grape-vine 
or purple shadow to be seen behind it 
through the woods. 

“T heah something,” said Billy, lift- 
ing an abrupt finger, as the black span 
dashed along the woods fence, in sight 
of this house. “ And it’s the child lying 
there on that log crying!” 

The “child,” hearing her piercingly 
tender pet name uttered in Billy’s voice, 
sat up and pinned her sun-bonnet to- 
gether with finger and thumb in front 
of her nose. 

“We'll get out,” said Rob, doing so, 
and drawing the horses aside to tie 
them to a stake of the fence. Then he, 
his son, and Billy scaled this wooden 
barrier, and walked toward Mary Lu- 
rancy with such faces as people carry 
across a graveyard to a little open grave. 

“Won't you go up to the house?” 
she inquired, in a muffled tone, bending 
lithely forward in the act of rising. “I 
didn’t know everybody could see me from 
the road.” 

“ Look here,” said her father, lifting 
her up to lay her face against his breast, 
and robbing it of the sun-bonnet, “ what's 
the meaning of this?” 

“ Nothing’s the meaning of it, paw,” 
replied Mary Luraney, sliding her swol- 
len face toward greater seclusion under 
his arm. 

“T’ll find Arthur, and he’ll tell me.” 

“ Arthur isn’t about, paw: you can’t 
find him.” ; 

“ Where is he?” inquired Billy, with 
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such sharpness that Mary Imrancy 
started. 

“Oh, why did you stop?” she sobbed. 

‘“‘ Now, what have I ever done,” said 
Rob, brushing his hand in repeated 
strokes down her temple, “to make my 
girl hide her troubles from. me? I 
must ’a’ been no father to her at all.” 

“You were the best father in the 
world !” wailed Mary Lurancy. 

“T must ’a’ ground her down when 
she was little, or she wouldn’t think I’ve 
got a heart like the nether millstone 
now.” 

“You never ground me down,—you 
were too good to me!” cried Mary Lu- 
rancy, weighting his neck lower and 
devouring his cheek with kisses. ‘“ You 
dear old sweet paw! It’s because you 
and Billy have made such a baby of me 
that I hate to be tormented now.” 

“ Bring us to the tohmentah!” ex- 
claimed Billy, with such a martial ring 
that young Mrs. Wadsworth laughed. 
Then, clinging to her father’s lapels, she 
sobbed again. 


“Oh, I’m a goose! She’s talking 


now of sending Arthur abroad to see 
about some property that’s due in Eng- 
land. But maybe he needn't go.” 

“ You could go with him.” 


“No, I couldn’t. She must have me 
here with her while he’s gone.” 

“The old lady’s a character,” said 
Rob Blossom severely. ‘ You and the 
boy must go to yourselves, daughter.” 

‘‘ She says she’ll never consent to that 
till this business abroad is fixed. She 
has a mother’s claim on him.” 

“T never thought of such things 
comin’ up,” mused the father. 

They were all moving slowly toward 
the house. Mary Lurancy hurriedly 
replaced her bonnet, and polished her 
eyelids. 

“Tf I give the old lady a talkin’ to?” 
he murmured in doubt. 

“You never in the world would find 
fault with her, paw. She can't do 
wrong! And she’d blame me. There’s 
really nothing for me to be crying about ; 
and if Arthur saw me he’d feel put out.” 

By the time they ascended the warped 
steps to an enclosed porch, Mary Lu- 
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rancy’s spirits rose to merriment. She 
said a great deal about the fair, and 
stood on tiptoe to stick a bunch of 
lilac in her father’s hat-band, but 
snatched it out again as Mrs. Wads- 
worth appeared at the parlor door. 

Red as was the light of Mrs. Wads- 
worth’s eyes, she never overlooked the 
ceremonies of hospitality. She stood 
rustling in her silk dress with green 
and black circular stripes, undersleeves, 
and broad collar, drawing two deep lines 
betwixt her eyebrows, and commanded 
the party to enter and stay to supper. 

“ And hunt up Arthur,” added Mary 
Lurancy daringly. 

“Ts Ahthuh hid?” inquired Billy 
sharply. 

“Oh, no!” the young wife exclaimed 
in haste. “But I knew paw would 
want to see him if he stayed, of course.” 

Rob sat upon the hair-cloth sofa in 
the low dark parlor, twirling the thumbs 
of his clasped hands, and stating every 
reason for going directly on except that 
chief one of entreaty in his daughter’s 
eyes. Before they could go on, however, 
Mrs. Wadsworth had a salver of cake 
brought in. She opened a cupboard in 
the wall and brought out wine and small 
cut glasses and plates of precious china. 
They were obliged to eat a few rich 
crumbs, looking at the family portraits, 
at the mahogany footstools with em- 
broidered tops, at the accumulation of 
sea-treasures stranded as if by a high 
tide on the mantel, at a print of the 
Wadsworth arms framed in oak, at a 
mighty silver tankard bearing that crest 
and a date in the seventeenth century,— 
at anything, indeed, except Mrs. Wads- 
worth sitting in garnet-eyed repose, and 
her daughter-in-law smiling with such 
effort. 


In the dusk of the Colony House 
Billy lighted a lamp and set out’ a sub- 
stantial cold supper while Rob and his 
child satellite put the horses away. The 
remainder of the family were asleep. 
The milked cows had their legs folded 
under them in the pasture-dew. The 
farm was so peacefully silent that the 
wind-pump’s creak could be heard at 
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intervals, or even the half-bleat of a 
lamb missing one instant in dreams its 
mother’s woolly side. Rob also was 
silent. Usually he hummed tunes to 
himself, and, cantering across his acres, 
he often broke out intoa hymn. He 
was so in harmony with nature that his 
religion was spontaneous. Holding his 
son by the hand, he talked about heaven 
as if he felt the pleasant summer wind 
blow out of it through their hair. 

The boy pushed a chair against his 
father’s at the table, stretched one arm 
as far as it would go around him, and 
fell asleep. Rob supported the stout 
brown head against his side. 

He was an ample man, nut-colored in 
general hue, but showing a silvery gray- 
ness across the surface of his close-cut 
hair. His benevolent forehead rose up 
to a noble but thinly-covered dome, and 
he had bovine eyes, seeming to reveal 
depths of faithfulness and unspoken 
thoughts. 

“How is it you do that?” he in- 
quired sincerely, taking up his fork and 
modelling his hold after Billy’s. 


“ Nothing’s simplah,” she curtly re- 
sponded.’ 
‘“T know it’s easy enough when you 


get used toit. But we was brought up 
to eat with our knives,—me and my 
com-pan-ion. You had grand relatives 
down in Maine that learned you differ- 
ent.” 

“Much my grand relatives caahd 
whetheh I ate at all or not,” she re- 
torted. 

“ Poor little thing!” laying the shine 
of his benevolent eyes upon her ; “and 
you as delicate as an egg-shell! Id 
give my whole life for you, Billy, if 
you'd take me, and I'd keep you from 
ever comin’ to hurt again.” ; 

“You can’t do that,” said Billy. 
‘You can’t even insuah youhself against 
being hurt.” 

“ Well, I could bear it better if you 
was my com-pan-ion.” 

‘“ [’m companion enough to you,” said 
Billy. 

“T ain’t an educated man,” he pur- 
sued. “My schooiin’ was slim. But 
I’ve tried to pick up new ideas and give 
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the children the best there was a-goin’. 
And I made one com-pan-ion a happy 
woman.” 

“T know youh virtues,” said Billy 
crisply. 

“They ain’t no virtues. 
the bare facts.” 

“ We’h comfo’table enough as we 
ah.” 

“ But I’m afraid somebody will take 
you away.” 

“That's not likely. And what do I 
want of youh second-hand affections any 
moh than you wantof mine? I had an 
affair with a man once: he tihed of his 
engagement befoh I did, and took a 
handsomeh girl.” 

“T don’t see where he found her,” 
said Rob. ‘ And, I want to tell you, 
the feelings I have for you ain't no 
second-hand. My com-pan-ion is as 
dear to me as ever she was,—and it was 
a love-match we made up between us. 
But I b’'lieve if she stood by and seen 
how I feel toward you, she'd say, ‘ Take 
him, Billy, for there’s nobody but you 
can answer to that.’ I ain’t sayin’ [’m 
fit to have ye. My com-pan-ion and me 
was just two uneducated young things. 
We seen the dew of life together. But 
now I’m a man come to full age, and I 
need you as I never needed nobody yet.” 
Through all his fervor of speech he de- 
tected the subtlest expressions of Billy’s 
face, and suddenly warned himself with 
a downcast and humble aspect. 

“ Now I’m usin’ what Mary Lurancy 
always corrected me for,—them things 
she calls double negatives. When I 
come to look at it, I don’t see how you 
can put up with me as well as you do.” 

“Neitheh do I,” said Billy, in a hard 
tone. “I love the child. I may bea 
fool, but I love heh moh than my life. I 
can't spread myself all oveh, as some 
people can. If eveh you came to be 
half as deah to me as she is, I’d have 
you if I had to beg foh you.” ; 

Rob mused on this, compressing his 
affectionate lips. 

“T wish I was Mary Lurancy!” he 
said. “ But it’s a good thing somebody 
in the family’s got a hold of you. 
There’s a good deal of boy in that 
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spunky little nature of your’n, and the 
name of Billy doesn’t come amiss.” 

“My name's Susan Marilla, and it’s 
about as sensible as Mary Lurancy.” 

“‘ Mary Lurancy was the name of my 
com-pan-ion. They’re considerably alike 
in their actions, too. I always liked the 
name.” 

“T don’t dislike it,” said Billy. ‘And 
I should have been as well pleased if the 
cognomen of that suppent of a woman 
had neveh been added to it.” Having 
balanced her teaspoon on a cup, she drew 
off with one of her little tragic airs, 
leaving it to tilt in uncertainty. 

“This here trouble of Mary Luran- 
cy’s,” said Rob, great tenderness appear- 
ing in his face, “‘I am goin’ to make a 
matter of supplication, as I said when 
we were talkin’ it over drivin’ home. 
You didn’t think it would do any good 
for us to interfere, and you thought we 
could only keep a close eye on her and 
havé her home as much as possible. But 
I wish I could take her up, like I did 
when she wasn’t the size of this boy, 
and carry her in my arms above all 
them thorns of life.” 


Quite fourteen months later the frost 
lay in a thick crust over the country, 
and shone in the moonlight like silver 
armor composed of many scales beaten 
to intense whiteness. Sounds far off 
cut distinctly through the clear air, so 
that Sonny Bowyer’s boy—locally known 
as 'Tawm-—could hear a horse and vehicle 
going at full gallop along a distant road, 
as he trudged toward the school-house. 

The young people of the neighbor- 
hood were meeting to sing together. In 
earlier days their elders had done like- 
wise, and had lifted the old church 
tunes from books printed in patent or 
“buckwheat” notes. This method of 
writing music had failed, however, to 
revolutionize the world, and the young 
singers in the school-house scorned any 
mention of it. The school-house, dis- 
tinguished by the name of Nebraska 
from similar ugly buildings dotting the 
country, was lighted by lamps set against 
tin reflectors, and warmed by a red-hot 
stove. Girls in handsome winter wrap- 
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pings came in with their sweethearts. 
their fathers or brothers, and exchanged 
rapturous informal greetings with each 
other, as girls are apt to do in any place. 
The young men bore the stamp of the 
colony. There never had been rudeness 
in Nebraska school-house, even when 
religious revivals excited the stiff-jointed 
farmer to antics which were not be- 
coming to him, and his son to keen ap- 
preciation of the same. 

When Tawm Bowyer entered, the 
whole assembly was cither warming its 
feet at the stove or formed into chatting 
groups along the uncovered windows. 
From laughing mouths to protesting 
ears passed certain irreverent jokes about 
meeting, of which every neighborhood 
has a similar store; then was mimicked 
the dignified tone of Leland Chapman 
when he corrected the new minister for 
mistakenly calling upon him to pray, in- 
stead of on his brother: “James Chap- 
man does the praying for this family !” 
Then you might have heard how Son- 
ny Bowyer’s one response to every pe- 
tition was tinctured by his Connecticut 
tang, so that he threw it out like a nasal 
bomb.—“ Julord!”—but that this was 
nothing compared to the nasal bias 
which made James Chapman say from 
his knees, ‘‘ ) Godn, teachn us to prayn, 
and whatn to prayn for!” 

Tawm Bowyer was an innocent being, 
esteemed for little in the neighborhood 
except his knowledge of music. In 
summer he came to church with huge 
bouquets of peonies and roses on the 
lapels of his coat. He liked to have 
them near his face. But the girls who 
laughed at him then were glad to follow 
his sonorous voice in winter. As he 
stood amply warming himself, some of 
them grew impatient to begin the even- 
ing’s exercise, and held their fingers 
between book-leaves, calling their favor- 
ite numbers. The young men grew 
more vehement, and threatened their 
leader with various punishments intended 
to be humorous. 

“But you better not meddle with 
Tawm,” said one: “he’s a_ scienced 
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retorted Tawm, getting deliberately out 
of his overcoat and opening his book, 
“since Arthur Wadsworth doesn’t come 
to singin’ any more. You ought all of 
you to be penitentiared.” 

“When's Arthur Wadsworth comin’ 
home from England?” inquired a girl. 
“He’s been gone two or three months.” 

Some one responded that Tawm ought 
to know: he’d been about Mrs. Squire's 
place and had helped hust her corn. 

“Some time this winter, I would 
sejest,” said Tawm. “ Be you all ready? 
The house will come to order, and all 
join in singin’ on page thirty-six.” 

He took his tuning-fork out of his 
vest-pocket and gave it a bite. 

“ Do, si, la, sol! Do!” 

The young voices keyed themselves 
and fell into their parts, the leader beat- 
ing time, so that a late-comer did not 
attract the attention he must otherwise 
have received, until he pushed into a 
seat and began to whisper irrepressible 
news. The whisper ran along ranks of 
heads as wind runs over a barley-field. 
And finally some mouth which could 


not whisper let the news burst forth 
aloud : 

“Mary Lurancy Wadsworth’s taken 
her baby and run off to-night !’”’ 


ITI. 


BILty’s head had been aching three 
days. It seemed to her the brief winter 
sun was a hammer pounding a nail into 
her forehead and slowly drawing it out 
by his claw-tail of rays when he set. 
She moved about the Old Colony House, 
fastening every shutter and turning all 
the slats downward. The first wild 
storm of the winter was raging: it 
howled at corners and sent vibrations 
through the timbers. The snow stung 
wherever it struck, and its drifts must 
have lightened the out-door world had 
not the blinding flakes overhead swarmed 
so thickly. 

Billy's hair was hanging loose down 
her back almost to her ankles. Occa- 
sionally she drew the great web apart 
with a tragic gesture of her arms, or 
pressed her hands to her temples. 
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was a log fire in the parlor, and, though 
the family had long ago supped and 
gone to bed, the roar of fuel in the 
kitchen-stove still went on. She stood 
at the parlor hearth, looking frail as a 
spirit and weighted to earth only by the 
magnitude of her hair. The storm rocked 
the house in its embrace; and she had 
not a thought for the sheep in their sheds, 
the poultry huddling to the roost, or 
any incautious robin which had lingered 
while the Arctic zone encroached on his 
familiar landscape. She pictured to her- 
self, rather, some mound by the roadside 
on which the snow sifted deeper and 
deeper, or a man riding with break- 
neck speed to bring bad news on one of 
the swift black horses which had been 
kept stabled at Stonington Station three 
days for that purpose. She pictured 
the snow falling back from this horse’s 
breast like spray from the prow of a 
plunging boat. Even the sea washing 
her native coast, which this figure bréught 
so vividly before her mind, claimed only 
one mental glance. She returned to the 
plunging black horse, saw its rider fling 
off and run up to the door, and she 
actually held her breath for the thunder 
of his hand upon one of the panels. 
Still he did not knock, and the clock 
struck ten. 

Billy went out to the kitchen again, 
to see that the tea-kettle was not steam- 
ing toolow. She had kept water boil- 
ing three nights, and tea all ready to scald 
in the small teapot. 

Some hand appeared to be fumbling 
at the side-door, and she listened, strung 
quickly toa high pitch of defence. But 
so familiar seemed the hand that sus- 
picion changed to confidence, and con- 
fidence to wild impatience, before she 
could undo the door and form her lips to 
the words,— 

“Have you found her?” 

“Oh, Billy! hide us! hide us!” penc- 
trated in a shrill whisper to every corner 
of the room as the draped figure outside 
flew into refuge. ‘Bolt the door, quick!” 

“ Child!” said Billy, throwing her own 
back against the bolted door and facing 
the snowy apparition. “Oh, my haht 
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“ He’s dead, Billy; I know the baby’s 
dead! Don’t let her get in here to 
him. I felt as if she followed me all 
the way from the station! I got off at 
the Mounds, where folks don’t know me 
so well, and hired a strange man to 
drive me, out; but I almost knew she 
was riding keener than the wind behind 
us! Qh, Billy, touch his little cheek ! 
My baby’s dead !—he’s dead!” 

“No, he isn’t,” said Billy stonily, 
snatching him from his mother’s arms 
and holding him near the lamp. 

The small bath-tub which had been 
kept ready three days was soon filled 
with hot water, tried by a thermometer 
and reduced to the proper temperature. 
Billy stripped the baby with electrical 
hands, and bathed and rubbed until she 
had him crying in company with his 
mother, who remained on her knees be- 
side him. 

“Qh, Billy! am I laughing? You 
look so funny with him on your lap all 
naked so, and your hair down,—like the 
images we saw abroad at the roadsides 
for poor wretches to pray to. You're 


handier putting his clothes on than I am; 
and three days ago I thought I would 
die before I would ever let any other 


woman touch him again. She took him 
from me, Billy! she kept my baby away 
from me a week! She'd better have 
unjointed my thumbs or cut off my ears. 
And she fed him stuff with a teaspoon, 
Arthur’s mother did,—you understand 
me, don’t you ?—and I dared not leave 
the house for help, for fear she might 
kill him! Oh, how I ached! And the 
nights, Billy, the nights when he cried, 
weaker and weaker every night, and I 
prayed at her room door, and shook it, 
and tried to tear it off the hinges, and 
went round and tried all the windows, 
and dragged the door again !—Give him 
back to me!” 

She hid the child’s face in her bosom, 
turning over with greedy fingers all the 
rings of hair on his six-months’ head. 
Presently Billy had her sitting, still 
holding the child, by a spread table 
covered with food and smoking with hot 
tea. It was Billy who fed her, she hud- 
dling within the arch of Billy’s arm, 
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which took in both her and the baby. 
She looked bloodless and darkly blue ° 
about the eyes. Her wrists showed 
emaciation, and in her temple veins were 
visible which the wild-rose flush used 
to conceal. Yet these changes intensi- 
fied her beauty. She was so touching 
that Billy’s eyes rested on her with a 
glance ef protection. 

“You feel towards me,” said Mary 
Lurancy, “as I feel towards the baby. 
And I thought of that when I was 
going to Chicago. I started to Chicago. 
Where's paw ?” 

“In Chicago, looking for you. 
thought you’d taken that route. 
Ahthuh went to St. Louis.” 

“ Arthur! Is he home?” 

“He came on the very train which 
passed youhs at the Mounds. If 
Ahthuh Wadswo’th had neveh left you 
heah, he would have come neareh doing 
his duty.” 

“Qh, Billy, he couldn’t help it! 
Don’t blame him, when I’m so hungry 
just to feel a touch of his hand again. 
She never could turn him against me; 
and that’s why she was so merciless to 
me when she'd got him away. She 
never gave him any rest till he went; 
and it wasn’t necessary at all. Why, 
Billy, you don’t know what she did with 
Arthur, and he always so considerate 
with her, so devoted! ‘She's my 
mother,’ he’d say, whatever she did. 
Don’t you remember one time you 
stopped at the place, more than a year 
ago, after the fair? She had him 
locked in a closet in the parlor. I 
knew he had hard work to get his 
breath, while I was obliged to sit there 
and smile! When I ran out in the 
woods I thought I’d call the neighbors: 
I was desperate: but I couldn’t. I was 
too ashamed to tell paw and you. And 
I made up my mind then to bear every- 
thing through without saying a word. 
He thought she would treat me kindly,— 
that her oddities would disappear with a 
younger woman about the house. But 
she grew worse—she grew a great deal 
worse —after baby came. I never 
dreamed anybody could act so.” 

“The woman’s a maniac!” said Billy. 
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“And we concealed everything so 
* carefully, and now I’m telling it all out! 
But I was quite a maniac too when I 
got hold of baby at last. She has not 
allowed a soul about the house except 
ourselves since she began this discipline, 
as she calls it. The hired men and the 
cook slept in that building at the other 
end of the yard. There was a horse 
and buggy ready at the gate. Perhaps 
she was going to send to the train for 
Arthur. J haven’t heard from him, 
Billy, since he went away. She took 
all the letters. She promised bim I 
should really go home to paw’s while he 
was gone, and after he went told me the 
baby was not included in her promise! 
When I ran, I thought it would be no 
use to come here: paw couldn’t keep 
her off. But while I was going to Chi- 
cago, it came over me that you could: 
you'd hold to me as I hold to the baby, 
and you'd hide us in this house in spite 
of her!” 

“She shall neveh rest her eyes on 
eitheh of you again !” 

“Oh, thank you, dear!” breathed 


Mary Lurancy, with reliance, giving the 
baby a congratulatory clinch. 

He waked, and lifted his voice to the 
roof. 

“Now, what have I done? 
shall we keep him from being heard 


How 


when he cries, Billy? He must cry, 
or how can his lungs grow? And there 
she is pounding at the front door now! 
Oh, hide us!” 

“Don’t let me see you crouch that 
way,” commanded Billy, with a whitened 
martial cheek. “It’s the grandmotheh 
knocking on her bed-head foh some- 
thing.” 

“No! and she'll come to this side of 
the house and peep through the shutter- 
cracks at me!” 

Full and unmistakable came the rum- 
bling at the front door. 

“Tt’s youh fatheh come back.” 

“T tell you it’s Mrs. Wadsworth, 
Billy. I can feel her through the walls 
of the house.” 

‘Come on, then,” exclaimed Billy, 
supporting mother and child toward the 
back stair-way. ‘ You go into my room; 
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I will lock the dooh and retain the 
key.” 

Now the knocking sounded all over 
the house. She hurried them into the 
warm darkness of her own apartment 
and fastened them there. 

“ Billy !” called the grandmother ; and 
Billy could hear her hands fumbling at 
furniture within her unlighted chamber. 

“ Do you want a match, grandmotheh ?” 

“What's goin’ about the house to- 
night ?” 

“A stawm, grandmotheh.” 

“No, it’s the Banshee, Billy: I heard 
it cry. It cried likea child! It’s for 
Mary Lurancy and her baby,—and me 
left here, that’s so old!” 

“Go to bed again, motheh. I think 
youh son’s come home, and theh’s noth- 
ing wrong with the children.” 

‘Oh, dear me!—so old!” sighed the 
voice of ninety-odd, shaking the air of the 
room with its whispering reverberations. 

Billy slid down-stairs and unfastened 
the front door, and Mrs. Wadsworth 
pushed directly into the house. A ve- 
hicle with a bundled-up driver was sug- 
gested in the storm, outside the gate. 
The wind, as if it were Mrs. Wads- 
worth’s searching broom, swept through 
the house before Billy could shoulder 
the door again to its fastenings. 

The elder woman was wadded about 
with wraps and furs, but it was scarcely 
necessary for her to push her barége 
veil above her face to be recognized. 
Billy answered her with unquailing 
eyes. But, as if its being spread loose 
allied her in some, mysterious manner 
to Mrs. Wadsworth, she seized her own 
garment of chestnut hair and coiled 
and twisted it into a firm mass at the 
back of her neck. 

“‘T want my son’s child,” said the 
pouncing voice under the barége veil. 

“You can’t have him,” responded 
Billy, without evasion. 

“In what part of this house is the 
girl hiding him? I know he is here, 
and I have no desire to wait long.” 

“ You can’t come between motheh and 
child, madam.” 

“And what are you doing? Who 
are you?” 
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‘“‘T am one neareh to that child than 
you, foh all youh relationship.” 

‘“T shall search the house,” said Mrs. 
Wadsworth, disdaining parley. Never 
had she been so garnet-eyed or pallid 
with silent fury. It seemed to Billy 
that a perceptible poisonous odor escaped 
from her folds as she moved, and that a 
red and forked tongue ought to make 
sudden lightning in such a face. 

She seemed almost as irresponsible as 
a wild beast. If she found the baby, 
Billy felt she was capable of doing any- 
thing to accomplish her will, and that 
merely walking behind her in a rigid 
state of self-control was not putting her 
within safe bounds. 

The wide storm outside seemed 
scarcely arena enough for such an un- 
wholesome nature. Perhaps if she 


were boxed in one of the Colony House 
rooms the walls could not restrain her. 
Yet, after she had seen Mary Lurancy’s 
wraps lying on the kitchen floor, and had 
been lured by shine through open doors 
to bolt into the parlor, Billy turned a 
cautious key behind her, and then, whip- 


ping around to the door communicating 
with the hall, which had been closed, 
locked it also. 

There was silence in the parlor. 

Billy kneeled on the lowest stair-step, 
waiting for a sound. She stretched her 
eager neck across the baluster. The 
logs varied their roar up chimney with 
crackles sor minute explosions of bark ; 
but Mrs. Wadsworth’s voice was not 
lifted in any hoarse demand. Had she 
suddenly soaked through the outside 
weather-boarding, and gone careering 
beyond this world ? 
ning some manifestation to make her 
jailer’s flesh creep ? 

Those might be her feet multiplying 
themselves upon the steps, and her hand 
thumping imperatively for a second ad- 
mission. 

“Who's theh ?” cried Billy. 

“Me,” replied Rob, outside. 
Arthur’s with me.” 

“Tm glad you've come,” she re- 
sponded, letting them in and shudder- 
ing in the teeth of the wind. ‘“ Youh 
motheh’s heah, Ahthuh.” 
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“Yes, her team’s outside,” said Rob. 
“T told the man he'd better-drive his 
horses under the shed in the barn-yard, 
if he couldn’t put them up and come in. 
There ain’t no law in this country that 
compels a man to freeze himself to death.” 

“ You don’t know,” replied Billy. 

“We heard they had come home,” 
said Arthur, pallid and speaking hoarsely. 
“ Are they about the house, Billy ?” 

She gave him a key with a tragic ges- 
ture and a keen side-glance toward the 
parlor door. 

“ Youh wife and child ah in the first 
room up-stahs.” 

Arthur flew up three steps at a time, 
but Rob fumbled for his handkerchief, 
and sobbed without one, against the 
door. 

“Qh, thank the Lord! I was afraid 
we'd got a false alarm. Is she all done 
out ?” 

“No,” replied Billy, reaching up with 


. her own handkerchief to wipe his cheeks. . 


His hand took it mechanically, but, 
having thought, he relinquished it to 
her, and sat down on the steps, where 
she could reach and polish his wind- 
stung face. 

“‘ My feelin’s overcome me, like,” he 
explained. ‘“ How’s mother and the 
boy ?” 

“Well, and asleep. Who told you 
the child had reached home ?” 

“We got wind of it from the Mounds 
telegraph-operator. Everybody's been 
on the watch for Mary Lurancy. I 
kind of traced her along the road, and 
dispatched to Arthur. Is that ear 
frosted, Billy ?” 

“ It looks white,” admitted Billy, after 
‘a stern examination. “You must put 
it in a bowl of cold water.” 

“Pears like it would do more good 
if you breathed on it.” 

“T shall do no such silly thing.” 

“Where'd be the silliness of engaged 
people, that’s goin’ to be com-pan-ions in 
the married state, blowin’ on each other’s 
frosted ears?” 

“‘ My eah isn’t frosted,” retorted Billy 
lucidly. “But my tongue is, as you 
have lunned he’tofoah.” 

He smiled appreciatively, and, draw- 
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ing her hand with the utmost respect 
toward his lips, kissed its delicate 
knuckles. 

“Poor Arthur and Mary Lurancy! 
They’ve been kep’ apart for a long 
while. Where’s the old lady, Billy?” 

“Tn that pahloh, silent as evil! She’s 
come here to wo’k heh will. What do 
you propose to do?” 

“It’s come round to the point,” said 
Rob, “when I must give the old lady a 
talkin’ to. She’s gone fur enough.” 

. And do you think you can check 

heh? Do you think you can prevent 
heh tearing heh son’s tendeh haht? Do 
you think you can keep heh from actu- 
ally stealing the baby and driving its 
young motheh to the verge of despair ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rob, handling 
his cold ear. ‘ The case does look kind 
of sickly. Let’s step into the parlor, 
anyway, instead of stannin’ here in the 
cold. I’ve put Mary Lurancy in the 
Lord’s hands, and she’s bound to come 
out right.” 

“And I’ve put this woman under 
lock and key,” said Billy, hesitating be- 
fore she turned the bolt. “It was a 
dreadful thing, but I promised that that 
child should neveh be terrified again.” 

Rob halted and looked at his be- 
trothed wife in amazement : 

“Was she as bad as that? Some- 
times I think the old lady goes beyond 
all women-folks that ever I seen!” 

“We don’t know the half those two 
child’n have bo’ne.” 

‘“‘ Maybe we don’t. Maybe I’d better 
bring Arthur to reason her down. I 
can’t deal hard with the woman, if she 
has made such trouble in the family.” 


He and Billy went up to the chamber” 


door, which Arthur opened. He took 
his girl and her baby into his arms, and 
she looked fearfully around his shoulder 
after the first kiss. 

“ No one’s behind us, Mary Lurancy,” 
said Rob. “ And now me and Arthur's 
goin’ to settle this business forever. Me 
and Arthur’s goin’ down to talk to her 
where she sets thinkin’ it over by the 
parlor fire. You and the baby stay up 
here; shan’t they, Arthur? We're all 
around you, to keep such lengths from 

















being went again. And Billy will stand 
on the stairs.” 

Arthur had reached the parlor door, 
when he turned to inquire of Billy, 
stationed midway on the steps,— 

‘“* How long has she been sitting in 
here ?” 

“‘ Not twenty minutes.” 

He turned the knob and entered, 
saying sternly,— 

“* Mother !” 

Mrs. Wadsworth was before the fire, 
which lighted every part of the room. 
The rosy glow of burning logs made 
cheerful ripples like smiles upon the 





| wall. She sat quite still in a hair-cloth 


rocker, and had not removed any of her 
wraps. 

Arthur stopped beside her, and re- 
peated his word with an interrogative 
accent,— 

“¢ Mother ?” 

Her wraps and veils surrounded her 
face, but left it exposed. Her lips were 
apart. There was no garnet light in her 
eyes, but they were open and quite 
meaningless, reflecting the fire with 
glassy helplessness. 

Arthur took hold of her, and recoiled 
with a cry like a woman’s. He leaned 
against Billy, who reached his side as if 
by a flash of her will. 

‘‘ She’s dead !” 

“Qh, no; she isn’t dead,” whispered 
Rob, stooping to look into her face. 
“ Call her again, Arthur.” 

He called in his twice-repeated word, 
giving it this time the piercing inflection 
of filial love,— 

“¢ Mother !” 

But she remained silent. 

The. tyranny and cruelty, the insane 
glare and uncurbed power, had quite 
gone out of that face. It was set in a 
new and gentle kind of dignity. It 
appealed even to the tenderness of 
Arthur’s wife while she stood with her 
child in her arms. Death had removed 
everything from that face except some 
nameless, precious quality which they 
could weep over and call mother. 


Next day there was a clear sun shining 
upon the snow-drifts, and causing a drip 
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along the edge of the shed which shel- 
tered the horses behind the Baptist 
church in that collection of three 
houses called Old Stonington. Smoke 
had been rising from the church chim- 
neys, the minister’s voice could be heard 
reverberating, and, after the muffled 
hymn and hush of the benediction, the 
doors flew open. Then hands were 
shaken, and people with the best inten- 
tions blocked the aisles and related frag- 
ments of their history to each other. 
The happenings bf seven days were con- 
densed to a briefsentence. The tragedy, 
the pride, the love-making and comedy 
of a community flashed out on every 
side. Vehicles would curve up before 
the door with a flourish, receive their 
self-conscious and richly-dressed loads, 
and then make a spirited exit. The 


rural girl is in society when she goes to 
church. Her future husband meets her 
there and tries to appear indifferent. 
Her toilet comes under the fire of other 
girls’ criticism, and their mothers are 
there to note her bold manners if she is 
aggressive, or her awkwardness if she 


is bound hand and foot by bashfulness. 
A farming neighborhood goes to church 
for many other purposes besides worship- 
ping. Church is the only public of 
simple lives that have never imagined 
our larger discontents. 

Still, Sonny Bowyer was surprised to 
see his acquaintance from across Flat 
Branch pick up a hat from the un- 
cushioned bench and prepare to slide 
into the aisle behind him. 

“You be a novelty at meetin’,” said 
Sonny. ‘But I be glad to see you 
turn out. Here’s the hand of fellowship 
on’t.” 

“Qh, I believe in religion and morali- 
zation,” replied Mr. Johnson, shaking 
heartily. “ But it ain’t always handy 
to git off.” 

“Try it of’n’r. Itll-do your soul 
good,” urged Sonny, with the patronage 
we all love to lavish on the outside 
sinner, especially if his social status 
makes our interest a virtuous stooping. 

“T do’ know but I will,’ said Mr. 
Johnson genially, in order to reach a 
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more interesting theme without loss of 
time. ‘“ What's this yer about Mrs. 
Square Wadsworth dyin’ last night?” 

“Then you heard? Yes, she’s gone 
to her last solemn account. The day 
and the hour’s approachin’ us all.” 

“But I didn’t know she was ailin’,” 
objected the Flat-Brancher. 

“There wasn’t a thing the matter 
with that woman when she went to the 
Old Colony House last night. Her hired 
man says she was roused up and carryin’ 
on last week worse than they ever seen, 
her. And she just dropped down with 
her heart, like. Mrs. Square has always 
been a queer, suddent kind of a woman. 
You heard she scare’t Arthur’s wife 
clear out of the country before this 
happened, didn’t you ?” 

“¢ Yes, I heard sump’n about it.” 

“Good thing Arthur got home when 
he did, the way things turned out. I 
s’pose you'll be comin’ over to the 
funeral ?” 

“Yes,” said the Flat-Brancher, “ if 
it don’t interfere too bad with my 
haulin’. When is it?” 

“ The’ ain’t any time set yet,” feeling 
the importance of his intimacy with the 
bereaved family. ‘“ But I s’pose it will 
be give out to-night.—How’d do? how’d 
do?” he continued, shaking hands with 
Tom Ponsonby. “ Are you drivin’ over 
that way ?” 

“ Marg’t and me’ll ‘light there a bit,”’ 
the Yorkshireman replied. 

“They sent out for Aunt Marthy 
last night,” said Sonny. 

“ Have they any to set up with’n to- 
night ?” 

“Yes; my boy Tawm and some of the 
other young folks offers to go.” 

Thus were neighborly kindness and 
the robe of silence laid over what had 
been tragic, but what would become, as 
time softened it, only a piteous recollec- 
tion, scarcely ever dwelt upon. To-day 
the Old Colony House stands high and 
serene in summer shade and sun, as if 
meditating about many things ; but none 
of these things are storms, and sudden 
death, and a frantic girlish mother at its 
doors. M. H. CaTHERWooD. 
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we we read with pleasure of 
the manner of life of strange 
peoples, we so often fail to note the 
significant changes and transitions of 
habit which ‘We, the people of the 
United States,” are continually under- 
going, that these may upon reflection 
_appear to us no less strange. On many 
subjects in respect to occupation, such, 
for example, as the influence of labor- 
saving machinery and the overcrowding 
of the learned professions, we have 
preconceived opinions under which the 
true facts lie concealed; or if, indeed, 
the current opinion be qualitatively 
correct, there is little knowledge of a 
quantitative and definite kind, such as it 
is the object of this essay to convey. 

The occupations of men, the bread- 
winning, and, more than that, the win- 
ning of those conditions of life which 
make the bread palatable,—these are 
matters of almost universal interest; 
and when we realize that in no period 
of human history have the lives of the 
great body of the people experienced 
such extensive, fundamental, and sudden 
changes as in recent years among us, we 
may well turn for a half-hour to count 
the quickening of the national pulse, 
and to become cognizant of transforma- 
tions so surprising that they might 
almost be typified by the passage from 
the chrysalis to the butterfly state. 

We may turn for categorical informa- 
tion to the published results of the 
United States Census Office ; but figures, 
whatever may be alleged of their in- 
capability of lying, certainly cannot speak 
in language easily appreciated ; and if the 
figures are to be appreciated it must 
needs be that some one should speak for 
them, and by the more graphic capabil- 
ity of letters unfold the kernels of sig- 
nificance which lie enwrapped in bulky 
volumes of numerals. 

Attention is directed to the numbers 
of persons employed in similar occupa- 
tions in 1870 and in 1880, in proportion 








to the whole body of workers at the 
respective times. For example, there 
was in 1870 asingle barber to 522 other 
workers; but in 1880 there was 1 to 
387,—an increase of 1.35 to 1. We 
might not have suspected that so much 
more attention was being given to capil- 
lary growth and restriction; but this 
trifling matter of habit is a mere straw 
which marks the general direction of the 
wind. Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale 
College, in remarking upon the beha- 
vior of the students, observed that there 
was a very decided change, and said 
that, if he might so put it without 
offence, the students of recent years were 
“more civilized” than their predecessors. 
This assertion by the venerable man as 
he stood in the Alumni Hall was greeted 
by “young Yale” with rounds of ap- 
plause, but was perhaps received with a 
trace of good-humored incredulity by 
the famous classes of elder days, as they 
sat there in their fine representation 
of portly figures and silver-fringed and 
shining pates. 

And, yet, are we not much more 
civilized than in 1870, a year whose 
events seem as but yesterday to many of 
us? The general statement of an aged 
witness is of value; but how much 
stronger is the cumulative evidence of 
statistics! Let us consider some indus- 
tries pertaining to dress and the care of 
the person as indicated in the census- 
tables of occupations. In proportion to 
the same number of all workers (which 
is understood to be the basis of all ratios 
stated in this essay), milliners and dress- 
makers have become more numerous in 
the ratio of 2.21 to 1; button-makers 
as 2.80 to 1; shirt-makers as 2.09 to 1; 
sewing-machine operatives as 1.78 to 1; 
launderers and laundresses as 1.37 to 
1; glove-makers as 1.39 to 1; silk-mill 
operatives as 4.01 to 1; bleachery and 
dye-works operatives as 1.21 to 1; 
hosiery- and knitting-mill operatives as 
2.40 to 1; cotton- and woollen-mill oper- 
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atives, each as 1.10 to1; jewellers as 
1.10 to 1; rubber-works operatives as 
1.18 to 1; dentists as 1.13 to 1. A 
consideration of exports and imports 
relative to the total working populations 
in 1870 and in 1880 tends to show that 
the foregoing ratios indicate increased 
domestic consumption per capita in most 
classes of manufactured goods produced 
by the several specified classes of opera- 
tives, while in some the figures fail to 
indicate the full degree of luxury en- 
joyed. We simply average so many 
more changes of raiment and so much 
more time for care of the person than 
in 1870. 

But the inadequacy of these ratios to 
exhibit fully the development in atten- 
tion to dress is shown by some apparent 
exceptions, due to the fact that in the 
manufacture of staple goods a large 
demand and improved processes have 
combined to enable one worker to serve 
more consumers in 1880 than in 1870. 
There is a decided falling off in the 
ratios for three important trades. For 
the relative number of tailors the ratio 
is 0.59; for shoemakers, 0.82; for hat- 
and cap-makers, 0.96. 

These figures require us to read be- 
tween the lines. In respect to tailoring, 
it is true that what is called the ready- 
made clothing business has increased 
enormously ; that in making up men’s 
clothing on a wholesale plan, one person 
averages two to four times the number of 
suits produced under the custom plan ; 
while many of the persons so employed 
are returned not as tailors, but as sewing- 
machine operators. The increase in the 
relative number of these operators, 1.78 
to 1, is only one small indication of the 
labor-saving employment of sewing- 
machines. These are applied both in 
shoe- and in hat-making, and of either 
of these industries the writer is able to 
speak from personal knowledge of the 
remarkable development in production 
per operative due to large outputs, im- 
proved machinery, and effective factory 
systems. And while these facts will 
much more than explain the falling off in 
labor necessary to supply us with boots 
and shoes, hats, and suits of clothing, 
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not only has the “ song of the shirt” been 
remanded to the pathetic past, but the 
sewing-machine has undoubtedly given 
“us men” an average of not merely 
2.09, but probably three or four times as 
many shirts apiece as we had in 1870. 

Upon matters of household furnish- 
ing and use, and other kindred work, 
there appears in most cases an increase 
in the relative number of workers. We 
have more piano-tuners and makers in 
the relative ratio of 1.53 to 1, more 
paper-hangers, 1.45 to 1, more uphol- 
sterers, 1.31 to 1, more plumbers and 
gas-fitters, 1.25 to1, more wood-turners 
and carvers, 1.16 to 1, more painters, 
1.09 to 1, more basket-makers, 1.23 to 
1, more broom- and brush-makers, 1.05 
to 1, more tool- and cutlery-makers, 1.83 
to1. The growing exportation of cut- 
lery is inadequate to explain the last- 
stated increase; but the great increase 
of clock-makers, and also of oil-well 
operators and oil-refiners, may be mainly 
attributed to increased exportations. 

The relative number of tinners and 
of potters is about the same as before, 
and there is a relative decrease of 
cabinet-makers, ratio 0.85, and of car- 
pet-makers, ratio 0.78, this being em- 
phasized by a great falling off in the 
importation both of cabinet-work and of 
carpets. No doubt the carpet-loom and 
the wood-working machine have done 
much to alter the statistical showing. 
The former has taken the occupation 
from many hand carpet-weavers, while 
wood-working machinery has not only 
saved much labor in the manufacture of 
furniture, but by division of labor has 
in some cases changed the style of the 
operative from cabinet-maker to wood- 
turner or wood-worker. Yet still an- 
other reason remains to be alleged, and 
this a rather remarkable one. On an 
average we live closer together, and, per- 
haps I may say, sleep more in a bed. 
We live more in cities; and itis enough 
to explore a New York tenement-house 
in the summer-time in order to feel con- 
vinced that the amount of sleeping-room 
air-space per person averages very much 
less than is enjoyed by the residents in 
country homes. 
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Figures confirming figures unite to 
convince us that there is a relative falling 
off in new work in building. The de- 
crease is, as usual, indicated by the ratios 
to all workers in 1880 compared with 
the same kinds of ratios for 1870,—viz., 
of masons, 0.82; carpenters, 0.77; 
plasterers, 0.67; sash-, door-, and blind- 
makers, 0.69 ; stone-cutters, 0.91; quar- 
rymen, 0.80; lath- and shingle-makers, 
0.98; brick-makers, 0.99. The number 
of master-builders is relatively greater, 
ratio 1.03; and those classes of build- 
ing-work largely devoted to repairs also 
show a relative increase of labor: paint- 
ers, 1.09 to 1; plumbers and gas-fitters, 
1.25 to 1. The fluctuations in building 
from year to year depend largely upon 
the cost of labor, which in turn depends 
upon the demand in other and varied 
industries. The ratios therefore may 
not indicate any permanent tendency, 
and yet, with all our appliances for rapid 
work in other respects, we are not nota- 
ble as a building people either of ca- 
thedrals or of ships (ship-carpenters 
and shipwrights, ratio 0.65). Other de- 
mands upon our activities are so urgent 
that we are unwilling—perhaps more 
and more rather than less and less un- 
willing—to devote a large part of our 
labor to slow old-time processes in wood 
and stone. But because there is no 
machine for laying brick or stone wall, 
it is not to be thought that the inter- 
changeable and machine methods of our 
day are entirely without influence in 
building. In making and fitting all 
wood-work, in concrete and artificial 
stone-work, in respect to stone caps, 
hardware, and other details, and in sys- 
tem and direction of work, improve- 
ments are manifest, not indeed directly 
supplanting the hand-worker, but en- 
abling him to work more rapidly and to 
better advantage. 

The urban statistics of the census 
show the number of inhabitants of cities 
in each 100 of the population from 1790 
to 1880 inclusive,—viz. : 


1790 1840 
1800 1850 
1810 1860 
1820 1870 
1830 1880 
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The “city” averaged about 22,000 per- 
sons in 1790, and about 40,000 in 1880. 

The decrease of the diffused agricul- 
tural population, and their concentration 
in cities and towns, is thus strongly 
emphasized. We may note the relative 
increase (since 1870 only, and in respect 
to the total numbers of workers) of 
numbers of persons engaged in occupa- 
tions almost peculiar to urban or sub- 
urban life,—viz., milkmen, 1.78 to 1; 
street-railroad employés, 1.68 to 1; 
gardeners, 1.18 to 1; florists, 3.02 to 1; 
confectioners, 1.21 to 1; bakers, 1.07 
to 1; besides which there is a relative 
increase in the number of traders deal- 
ing in specified goods, coupled with a 
notable decrease in the number of gen- 
eral traders,—keepers of country stores. 
Photographers show a slight relative 
falling off in number, 0.95 to 1, a ratio 
which appears simply to indicate that 
the artists of the camera are doing busi- 
ness with larger custom and perhaps on 
smaller margins than in 1870. 

There is a marked falling off in the 
relative number of domestics, 0.79 to 1. 
Urban life, closer quarters, household 
conveniences, and utilization of female 
labor in textile and like manufactures, 
will account for this change. It is an 
evidence of the increasing value of 
human labor when assisted by mechan- 
ical appliances. Other things are con- 
sidered more essential to families than 
the keeping of many or perhaps of any 
servants; but these servants go directly 
or indirectly to provide for the things 
more desired. In 1870 the ratio of 
total number of workers to number of 
females occupied in gainful employments 
was 6.81. In 1880 it had fallen to 
6.57, showing a relative increase in work- 
ing-women of 1.04 to 1; but, while this 
relative increase was 1.26 to 1 in manu- 
facturing work, in personal services 
there was a relative falling off, 0.84 to 1. 
A large proportion of the serving class 
have gone into factories, leaving families 
to do their own house-work. 

We appear to patronize hotels two or 
three times as much as in 1870. Hotel 
hands have increased relatively as 2.38 





to 1, not including hotel-clerks, who have 
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become relatively more numerous in the 
ratio 1.42 to1. The figures show that 
the average capacity per hotel has been 
greatly enlarged, and the falling off in 
the relative number of hotel proprietors, 
0.88 to 1, bears out this fact. Boarding- 
house keepers have a ratio of increase, 
1.07 tol: Bar- and saloon-keepers have 
increased from 1 in 871 to 1 in 254 
workers, apparently at the expense of 
the restaurant-keepers, who have be- 
come greatly reduced in number. The 
increase in saloon-keeping is deplorable, 
but it will be recognized as another mark 
of ordinary urban life, and this item 
naturally brings us to the consideration 
of luxury in food and drink. 

The relative increase of stock-herders, 
3.09 to 1, and of stock-raisers, 1.80 to 
1, is in some degree explicable from the 
enormous exportation of flesh provisions, 
but is partly due to an increase in flesh 
diet among the poorer classes, since the 
relative number of butchers has in- 
creased in the ratio 1.23 to 1 against 
only 1.07 to 1 for bakers. Indications 
of more generally varied diet are seen in 
the ratios of increase of milkmen, 1.78 
to 1 ; confectioners, 1.24 to 1; gardeners, 
1.18 tol; fish- and oyster-men, 1.09 to 1. 
Cigar-makers have increased relatively 
as 1.44 to1.* There has been a nota- 
ble increase in the exportation of wheat 
flour, as well as an enormous increase in 
the grain export, and yet the ratio of 
millers has fallen from 1 in 301 to 1 in 
326 workers. The greatly-increased 
productiveness per operative due to the 
most modern methods in milling will 
fully explain these facts. 

Facilities of marketing have largely 
increased, so that the great body of the 
people live where they can obtain goods 
and satisfy wants with much greater ease 
than before. The following ratios of 
relative increase are noted: clerks and 
copyists (excepting those in specified ser- 
vice), 2.93 to 1; store clerks, 1.14 to 
1; commercial travellers, 2.79 to 1; 
peddlers and hucksters, 1.13 to 1; 


* While per capita (not per worker) we con- 
sumed about 1} pounds of coffee and 6 pounds 
of tea in 1870, we consumed nearly 14 pounds 
of coffee and over 8 pounds of tea in 1880. 
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salesmen and saleswomen, 1.65 to 1; 
store accountants, 1.38 to 1. Box- 
makers have increased relatively as 1.86 
to 1; basket-makers as 1.23 to 1,—this 
increase being mainly due to improved 
facilities for the delivery of goods and 
for their convenient and systematic 
placing upon the market. Specialization 
in store-keeping also attests the improve- 
ment in mercantile advantages. 

Every one knows that the luxuries 
of travel and intercommunication have 
been vastly augmented. These have 
furnished a wonderful stimulus to the 
suburban growth of cities, so that the 
city of the future may contain such air- 
space as will be conducive to the health 
of its inhabitants, without causing in- 
convenience and delay in business, by 
reason of the more extended area. 
Several years since, looking from the 
window of a hotel in Philadelphia, the 
writer was so much impressed by the 
view as to make upon the spot the memo- 
randum sketch given on the following 
page, dubbing it “The Age of Wires.” 
The outlook was as though through a 
cobweb, and it is a picture whose like- 
ness may be recognized in nearly every 
large city. In spite of the vastly-in- 
creased productiveness per operative, 
the wire-makers have become more 
numerous in the relative ratio of 2.81 
to 1, part of which is due to the de- 
mand for wire fencing. We may here 
note the following ratios of relative 
increase: telegraph-company employés 
(not clerks), 1.98 to 1; railroad clerks, 
1.20 to 1; railroad employés (not clerks), 
1.10 to 1; car-builders, 1.52 to 1; por- 
ters, 1.40 to 1; civil engineers, 1.26 
to 1; messengers, 1.15 to 1; steamboat- 
men, 1.11 to 1; draymen, hackmen, and 
teamsters, 1.05 to 1. 

The exportation of leather, leather 
goods, and carriages is well maintained, 
and the home consumption is relatively 
greater, and yet we find a decrease in 
the relative number of harness- and 
saddlery-makers, 0.87 to 1; of tan- 
ners and curriers, 0.75 to 1; of carriage- 
and wagon-makers, 0.84 to 1. In ex- 
ample of the facts that may be adduced 
in explanation of such seeming anomalies, 
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let us look at the statistics of tanning 
and currying. We find the returned 
value of material handled per operative 
to be $4178 in 1880, against $3428 in 


1870; the product per operative to be | 


$5299 in 1880, against $4555 in 1870. 
These figures are not due to higher 
ruling prices, nor to greater skill of 
labor in itself, but to improvement in 
manufacturing facilities, machinery, and 
system. For the change is no less re- 
markable if we consider not the cash 
values, but the articles produced. In 
1870 one person tanned 471 skins 
and 846 sides of leather; in 1880 one 
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person tanned 837 skins and 972 
sides of leather: in 1870 one person 
curried 406 skins and 910 sides of 
leather; in 1880 one person curried 
964 skins and 1127 sides of leather. 
These, of course, are averages; but when 
we have such indubitable evidence that 
in 1880 the average operative was able 
to curry 2.37 times as many skins and 
1.23 times as many sides of leather as 
the average and perhaps more skilled 
operative of 1870, we need scarcely go 
further for explanation of the relative 
falling off in tanners and curriers. 

In most classes of manufacture there 








has been an increase in the size of estab- 
lishment, large factories having absorbed 
or supplanted small shops. Thus, the 
number of manufacturers (principals) 
has decreased relatively in the ratio 0.74 
to 1, while manufacturers’ clerks are 
relatively more numerous in the ratio 
1.24 tol. The similar increase in the 
sizes of hotels is indicated by the ratios, 
hotel-keepers, 0.88 to 1; hotel hands, 
2.38 to 1. The similar increase in the 
size of stock farms and ranges is indi- 
cated by the ratios, stock-raisers, 1.80 to 
1; stock-herders, 3.09 to 1. The simi- 
lar increase in the size of mercantile 
shops and stores is shown by the falling 
off in the relative number of traders 
and dealers, ratio 0.95 to 1, coupled 
with a great relative increase of clerks, 








accountants, porters, and other subordi- 
nates. As may have been inferred, this 
concentration of management, coupled 
with the impairment of the func- 
tions of many skilled crafts by labor- 
saving machinery, has led to a relative 
increase in the number of common 
laborers. This appears in the ratio 1.27 
to 1. There are few exceptions to gen- 
eral increase in average sizes of estab- 
lishment, the most noticeable one being 
in saloon-keeping, which is perhaps as 
little like work as anything deserving to 
be called an occupation. 

We frequently hear of the learned 
professions being overcrowded ; but sta- 
tistics do not show them as exhibiting an 
alarmingly great relative increase. The 
learned professions do a great deal of 
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talking for themselves, and a man in any 
calling is liable to think it more over- 
crowded than others because he is in 
position to feel the pressure and compe- 
tition of the crowd. The largest in- 
crease is of lawyers,—ratio, 1.13 to 1. 
The lawyers, as a class, cost a great deal, 
and if we'were as a people as intelligent 
in making laws and providing for their 
enforcement as we are in increasing the 
productiveness of our factories, there 
might be a great saving of legal labor. 

Next come the clergymen, increasing 
relatively in the ratio 1.06 to1; but the 
physicians show a relative falling off 
in number, the ratio being 0.99 to 1, 
which is corroborated by the falling off 
in nurses,—ratio, 0.94 to 1. There is 
doubtless a pressure upon the medical 
similar to that upon the legal profession ; 
but the fact of no relative increase is 
probably traceable to the better sanitary 
regulations of large cities and the at- 
tention which has been given to forestall- 
ing preventible diseases. It is needless 
to say that much more in the interest 
of humanity remains to be done in this 
direction. 

The indications of development in 
fine arts, letters, and the sciences appear 
in such ratios as these: artists, 1.65 to 
1; journalists, 1.67 to 1; musicians, 
1.37 to 1; teachers and scientific per- 
sons, 1.29 to 1; and to these might be 
added, printers, 1.31 to 1; paper-mill 
operatives, 1.24 to 1. 

In machine-work we find these ratios: 
engineers and firemen, 1.68 to 1; brass- 
foundry operatives, 1.77 to 1; machi- 
nists, 1.45 to 1; pattern-makers, 1.06 to 
1; steam-boiler-makers, I.25 to 1. The 
machine products of large works have 
caused a falling off in some crafts, re- 
ducing the relative number of black- 
smiths in the ratio 0.88 to 1, and of 
wheelwrights in the ratio 0. 58 to 1. 
The efficiency of the average machinist 
in turning out work is much greater than 
in 1870, but it cannot be stated nu- 
merically. ‘We may, however, obtain 
some idea of the increased value of the 
average engineers and firemen from the 
fact that the average size of engines was 
only about three-fourths as great in 1870 
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as in 1880, so that the actual increase in 
service per man would have to be rated 
accordingly. 

The following table shows for each of 
the specified occupations the proportion 
of the whole number of workers em- 
ployed in the occupation : 


In 1880. In 1870. 
One person in One person in 
Farmers. .... 
Agricultural laborers . 
Common laborers . 
Domestic servants 
Alltrades ... 
Carpenters . 
Store clerks . “ 
Milliners and dress- 
makers . 
Railroad hands (not 
clewks).... . « 
Miners 
Teachers and scientists 
Shoemakers . c 
Hackmen and team- 
Stare wt 8 
Blacksmiths 
Cotton-mill operatives 
Tailors ea 
Painters . . 
Laundry operatives . 
Iron-works operatives 
General traders 
Masons 
Grocers . 
Machinists . 
Woollen-mill 
tives 
Physicians . 
Engineers and fire- 
men . 
Hotel hands 
clerks). . 
Saw-mill operatives. 
Butchers . 3 
Printers . 
Bar-keepers . 
Government officials 
(not clerks or em- 
ployés) - - 259. 
Clergymen . - 269. 285. 
Lawyers. . . 271. 307. 


These figures onli the great bulk 
of the population returned as having 
occupations. 

In some cases the ratios of increase 
of persons engaged in the same cumula- 
tive line of industry exhibit a sort of 
scale, thus: 


Lumbermen .. . 
Saw-mill operatives . 
Builders. . . 
Sash-, door-, and blind-makers . 


This is instructive. In getting lum- 
ber, not only are few labor-saving facil- 


opera- 


(not 

534. * 
265. 
282. 
313. 
871. 


224. 
226. 
228. 
239. 
254. 


279. 
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ities available, but the less accessibility 
of forests has increased the work, while 
in sawing lumber the mechanical im- 
provement has been much less than in 
sash-, door-, and blind-making. Saw- 
mills have, however, supplanted the 
hand-sawyer, as will be seen from the 
ratio, sawyers, 0.54 to 1. 

Having remarked the relative increase 
in most callings, the reader may well 
inquire, whence comes this increase, and 
what occupation has so notably fallen 
away? Even the farmers have increased 
relatively in the ratio 1.02 to 1, since 
small farms do not become merged into 
great because labor is economized, their 
proprietors remaining and subsisting 
upon them, and resting in such labor as 
may be saved. But their hirelings are 
not paid for leisure. The number of 
agricultural laborers has decreased rela- 
tively in the ratio 0.83 to 1, the signifi- 
cance of which ratio becomes emphasized 
when we consider that in 1880 agricul- 
tural laborers comprised about one-fifth, 
and in 1870 about one-fourth, of the 
whole number of workers. So striking 
was the showing of the returns in this 
respect that an explanation looking 
toward bringing the results into greater 
apparent harmony appears in the “ Cen- 
sus Compendium,” the falling off in the 
relative number of agricultural laborers 
being attributed to the erroneous return 
of some as common laborers. So far as 
it may largely affect the returns, this 
seems to be inferred rather than known, 
and whether it can adequately explain 
away the great relative decrease in agri- 
cultural labor the reader may be left to 
judge from the statistical confirmation 
of the actuality of the decrease as it 
appears attested beyond question by 
other aspects of the census returns 
themselves. The Census Office may 
have “ builded wiser than it knew;” but 
let us look at the facts. 

The liability to error appears to have 
been no greater in 1880 than in 1870, 
—rather less, since the enumeration was 
more careful and thorough, and the 
States where agricultural labor was liable 
to be returnéd as common labor were 
not more distinctively agricultural in 





1880 than in 1870. Moreover, special 
corrections were applied, increasing the 
number of agricultural laborers returned 
in 1880, but no such corrections were 
applied to the returns in 1870. The 
relative falling off in the number of 
agricultural laborers is, with a few ex- 
ceptions, common to all the States, indi- 
cating a general decrease, in fact, rather 
than an improbable unanimity of error 
on the part of enumerators. 

The known concentration of man- 
agement, and the reduction in number 
of skilled craftsmen, due to machine- 
methods in many industries, will account 
for the relative increase of common or 
unskilled labor, which is quite inade- 
quate for the explanation of the falling 
off in agricultural labor. 

The relative growth in urban popula- 
tion and the population of large towns 
and villages (which is non-agricultural) 
is very great, and requires a relative 
diminution of the agricultural class. 
Since, from proprietary reasons, this 
deduction could not have been made 
from farm-owners, it must have been—as 
it appears to have been—made from farm- 
laborers; and it is a notable fact that the 
rapid relative growth of American cities 
has kept pace with the introduction of 
agricultural machinery, which is such 
that a man is enabled to do three to five 
or more times the work that he could 
have done without this advantage. 

In every line of farm-work, stock- or 
poultry-raising, turpentine-farming, vine- 
growing, and dairy-work, the relative 
increase of workers has been very large, 
and only in common farm-labor does 
there appear a great void. Yet there is 
no decrease of farm-product, for where 
with ‘2,856,996 agricultural laborers (in 
a total of 12,505,923 workers of all 
classes) we exported $72,250,933 worth 
of breadstuffs, with the smaller relative 
number of 3,323,876 agricultural labor- 
ers (in a total of 17,392,099 workers of 
all classes) we exported $288,036,835 
worth of breadstuffs, or more than 
three times the export per agricultural 
laborer. It is not that the soil is more 
productive, but that one man can till 
more acres, so that we can support 4 
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much larger non-agricultural population 
at home, besides trebling our gift to the 
world. 

In other arts curious developments 
have been made and great progress has 
been achieved, but this progress and 
these developments have been accom- 
plished mainly by the labor freed from 
the necessary tillage of the soil by the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. 
This manufacture, now pursued by only 
some forty thousand operatives, has 
been the means of taking hundreds of 
thousands, from farm-work, supplying 
them-with food, clothing, and education, 
and establishing them in every art and 
profession. This is one of the prime 
causes of our rapid national develop- 
ment. It is in the immense applicability 
of agricultural improvements that their 
great power lies. They lessen the labor 
of millions of men engaged in raising 
food-products. Their economic influ- 
ence is greater than any other in the 
whole range of labor-saving invention, 
because it applies to the largest class 
of workers and the most fundamental 
character of work. 

The statistics which I have cited are 
more than indices of present conditions. 
They are rather index-fingers pointing 
toward the future. They are full of 
meaning. They mean the strength of 
a giant, and I am tempted to say that 
their ultimate significance will be a light 
of the world far brighter than that of 
Egypt in her day, and an empire of in- 
fluence to which that of Rome was a 
mere barbarism. But there are things 
which they do not mean. They do not 
mean that Cincinnatus is the purer 
patriot without his plough ; nor do they 
mean that we may disown the responsi- 
bilities incumbent upon the great bless- 
ings which have fallen to our estate, nor 
that in avoiding them we may escape 


' the penalty which soon or late follows 


the omission of duty. They do not 
mean that there is in our more complex 
conditions of living no greater danger 
of the deterioration of those personal 
integers of character which constitute 
our political integrity. 

The aggregation of men in larger 





communities, and the linking of a whole 
world of men in closer bonds of knowl- 
edge and intercourse, call for a more 
conciliatory spirit and a more neighborly 
regard. They call for acquiescence in 
the individual, a yielding of his pro- 
prietary rights in favor of the rights of 
the community. And they demand a 
closer attention to political duties, and a 
nicer sense of honor and discrimination 
in their fulfilment. But people are 
growing politically indolent. It is too 
much labor to meet these duties within 
hearing of so many more inviting calls. 
We can no more alter the human bias 
than could the prophets of Israel, as 
they regarded the infatuated course of 
a people who had not set their hearts 
right before God. If our luxury teaches 
us oppression and injustice, as luxury 
naturally tends to teach, prophets will 
stand in our path in vain. Still, it may 
be reasonably inquired if something can- 
not be done in politics in the way of 
that labor-saving which has done so 
much for us in the industrial arts. We 
demand, as a people, to know easily who 
are our best and most faithful servants ; 
but the only records to inform us are 
scattered, unsystematic, and unreliable. 
They are like old hand-tools beside the 
machinery that should be. 

We need a clearer charter of laws 
than results from the wrangling of men 
not a few of whom pursue their private 
aims at the expense of public duties, 
and with small conception, of these 
duties stand in files conspiring to divide 
the succession to their privileges of 
emolument. We have no facilities for 
forging out such flaws in our legislative 
system. The “ship of state” has been 
remodelled and enlarged in every part, 
but the same spindling crank-shaft re- 
mains as the propelling medium. It is 
the largest shaft we can forge with our 
old-fashioned tilt-hammers. We need a 
Nasmyth,—the inventor of a steam- 
hammer. The old craftsmen shake their 
heads, as usual; but, though they pro- 
nounce it impracticable, stand in the 
way of it, and jeer at it, the steam- 
hammer must nevertheless come to sup- 
plant their ill-done work. Perhaps we 
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may reckon that it has already come 
as an experimental construction in those 
plans for better political methods, whose 
entering wedge takes the name of civil 
service reform ; but, however that may be, 
the selfish interest which clings to the 


old order of things cannot much longer 
keep out of the field of politics that 
practical, systematic, and labor-saving 
tendency which has laid its hand so 
effectively upon nearly every other field. 
C. H. Frron. 
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T needs but slight observation to as- 
sure any reader of the relatively 
large share which nature, as distinguished 
from man, holds in the imaginative 
literature of to-day. If we open a 
modern novel,—say one of William 
Black’s,—we cannot fail to notice, on 
comparing it with “Tom Jones” or “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” how greatly it is 
enriched—or shall I say encumbered ? 
—by natural description. We are not 
suffered at any point in the story to 
forget that other drama going forward 
around and above the human actors,— 
the drama of night and day, sunshine 
and storm, the panorama of the coast 
as the yacht cruises past, or of the in- 
land scenery through which the phaeton 
drives. Mr. Black gives his readers 
three hundred and sixty-five sunsets to 
the year; and, at any crisis in the ac- 
tion, what an elaborate scene-shifting ! 
What a pomp of preparation in earth 
and sky and ocean when the lover is 
about to declare himself to the maiden ! 
All this “background,” as we are used 
to call it, was taken for granted by the 
old novelists. Honest Fielding would 
have thought the reader a great calf who 


cared to know what the atmospheric | 


effect on the cliffs happened to be at 
the moment when the hero kissed the 
heroine. 

But it would be a superficial criticism 
which should content itself with simply 
noting this familiar fact. It is not 
merely true that the poet resorts more 
constantly to nature than of old, but 
that his whole attitude toward the 





natural world ischanged. Before going 
on to rehearse the particulars of this 
change, I may pause to mention some of 
its causes. These are many, and not 
all of them in sight. But two of the 
most obvious may be given at once. 
The first of these is the increasing tame- 
ness of human life. We live in an 
ordered community: society is well 
policed, life and property comparatively 
safe: etiquette has produced uniformity 
of manners: if the passions are as 
strong as ever, which is doubtful, their 
violent utterance is at least repressed. 
How seldom our blood is stirred! How 
remote are the chances of any heroic or 
romantic adventure befalling the New 
York or Philadelphia citizen! Those 
“overt actions” which go forward on 


‘Shakespeare’s stage or in Scott’s ro- 


mances—those single combats, stabbings, 
poisonings, ambushes, disguises, con- 
spiracies, intrigues, escapades—are now 
confined to uncivilized countries, or to 
the criminal classes of civilized coun- 
tries. In the latter case they have 
ceased to be tragic in becoming vulgar. 
The newspaper reporter may busy him- 
self with the dockets of the police 
court, but the novelist may not; or, if 
he does, criticism pronounces him sen- 
sational. Does not our nervous propri- 
ety shrink from what we call a “scene,” 
—i.e., from any physical manifestation 
of strong feeling, whether it be a side- 
walk fight, or a woman fainting in 
church? It is all well enough for the 
Prince of Wales to go tiger-hunting in 
Indian jungles, or even for his sons to 
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outrage public opinion by having them- 
selves tattooed on the equator. But 
fancy him, like Shakespeare’s princes, 
robbing travellers at Gadshill, or pink- 
ing Laertes with an envenomed rapier. 
Imagine a princess of the blood taking 
to the forest in male attire, or entering 
the service of a duke in the disguise of 
a little foot-page. What very bad form 
it would be voted by a generation which 
masquerades only at an annual ball! It 
is much if we manage a serenade with- 
out the intervention of a German band, 
and I feel perfectly certain that no lady 
of my acquaintance would take n grains 
of morphine and spend a night in her 
family vault for the noblest Romeo of 
them all. War is perhaps the only 
great theatre for picturesque heroism 
common to ancient and modern times. 
But even here the machinery of modern 
warfare has made personal prowess un- 
certain. Tennyson may write,— 
A moment ere the trumpets blow, 
He sees his brood about thy knee: 


The next, like fire, he meets the foe 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee,— 


but this is only a fagon de parler. 
Practically he doesn’t meet the foe. He 


doesn’t even see him individually. He 
shells him from a mile away, and in a 
quite impersonal manner. I do not 
deny that there are other fields for 
heroism and exciting adventure, some of 
which are peculiar to modern life. The 
sea has produced a host of novels. And 
there are the terrible accidents on rail- 
roads and steamers, in theatres, factories, 
and big hotels, to which all modern men 
are daily liable. These have scarcely 
been utilized in literature, and perhaps 
cannot be, as they have in them the 
unheroic element of chance. When 
George Eliot, e.g., in “The Mill on the 
Floss,” suddenly drowns her heroine 
in a freshet, we feel that the device is 
inartistic. The story is ended, but not 
finished. It is true that fate does inter- 
pose in this way in actual life, but the 
artist is master of fate. In his creation 
we look for a certain roundness which 
real life denies,—for ‘the shows of 
things” to be submitted to “the desires 
of the mind.” Fate, as Alfred de Mus- 
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set has pointed out, cannot become in 
modern what it was in ancient literature, 
—a genuine tragic motive. To us it 
means either Providence, which is above 
tragedy, or blind chance, which is below. 
The essential tragedy of life indeed 
remains,—love and death, bereavement, 
sickness, poverty, failure. But it is an 
inward tragedy, and seeks lyrical rather 
than dramatic expression. The broad 
and simple lines of action are wanting 
which the epic or the tragic poet needs. 
Motives have grown subtile, character 
complicated. They are best handled in 
prose and in detail_—by the novelist 
who can unfold them slowly and deli- 
cately ; by Trollope and Henry James, 
—not by Homer. Wordsworth un- 
consciously recognized this change of 
life, necessitating a corresponding change 
in poetry, when he wrote, in the preface 
to the “ Lyrical Ballads,” “One other 
circumstance distinguishes these poems 
from the popular poetry of the day: it 
is this, that the feeling therein developed 
gives importance to the action and situa- 
tion, and not the action and situation to 
the feeling.” Byron and Scott, finding 
modern English life colorless, fetched 
their subjects respectively from the 
Orient and from the Middle Ages. 
Wordsworth, with a deeper insight into 
the conditions of modern society, turned 
from action and passion to sing the in- 
ward life of the soul in the presence 
of outward nature. And so it is that 
the English poetry of our generation 
has taken Wordsworth’s direction, while 
Byron and Scott have no longer a fol- 
lowing. Their corsairs and Highland 
chieftains made a prodigious noise in 
their day, but are now dismissed to the 
province of melodrama. The spirit of 
the age is not in them. 

The second of the two causes which 
I have mentioned is the rapid progress 
of the natural sciences. Every natural 
fact has a twofold interest: it is knowl- 
edge, and it is poetry. The poet, to be 
sure, approaches nature in a different 
mood from the scientific inquirer. He 
has to do primarily with beauty rather 
than with truth. It is, in a sense, in- 


: different to him whether the sun moves 
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around the earth or the earth around the 
sun, and poetry has always been slow to 
avail itself of the discoveries of science. 
A century after Copernicus Milton still 
employed the Ptolemaic conceptions in 
“ Paradise Lost.” Yet the poet too par- 
takes in this aroused attention. Goethe, 
in his doctrine of colors and his inquiries 
into the foliation of the’ skull, became 
himself an investigator. It is impossi- 
ble that the wonderful generalizations of 
modern science should fail to stimulate 
the imagination. Books like Humboldt’s 
“Cosmos,” Gilbert White’s “ Natural 
History of Selborne,’ Kane’s Polar 
Voyages, and Marsh’s “The Earth as 
Modified by Human Action,” are books 
for poets. Have we not volumes written 
on “The Poetry of Science” ?—“ the 
fairy-tales of science,” Tennyson calls 
them. He prophesies of its achieve- 
ments in “ Locksley Hall,” and in “The 
Sleeping Beauty” he wishes to sleep a 
hundred years to wake on science grown 
to more. The critics find in Walt 
Whitman a modern feeling which they 
call “‘cosmic emotion.” The theory of 
evolution offers fresh relations to the 
poet. Huxley, e.g., makes the startling 
suggestion of a kindred between the 
young girl and the flower that she holds 
in her hand. 

Considering, then, the closeness of 
scrutiny which physical science has made 
a habit of the modern mind, we are pre- 
pared to find that the English poetry of 
this century embraces a greater range of 
natural phenomena than that of any 
previous century,—perhaps of all pre- 
vious centuries taken together. In one 
of Wordsworth’s earliest poems—‘ An 
Evening Walk,” published in 1793— 
occurs this couplet : 


And, fronting the bright west, yon oak entwines 
Its darkening boughs and leaves in stronger 
lines. 


This image of a tree standing black 
against the sunset is familiar enough to 
the reader of to-day; but Wordsworth 
makes the following note upon the pas- 
sage: “TI recollect distinctly the very 
spot where this first struck me. The 
moment was important in my poetical 





history ; for I date from it my conscious- 
ness of the infinite variety of natural 
appearances which had been unnoticed 
by the poets of any age or country, and 
I made a resolution to supply in some 
degree the deficiency.” Elsewhere 
Wordsworth wrote, ‘‘ Excepting a pas- 
sage or two in the ‘Windsor Forest’ of 
Pope, and some delightful pictures in 
the poems of Lady Winchelsea, the 
poetry of the period intervening between 
the publication of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
and ‘The Seasons’ does not contain a 
single new image of external nature.” 
How many new images of external 
nature Wordsworth himself added to 
the stock of English descriptive poetry 
would be matter of tedious enumeration. 
I will stop to mention one, as an example 
of how he wrote with his eye on the 
object, instead of repeating the traditions 
of books, as the eighteenth-century poets 
had done: 


At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills. 


Other poets had spoken of the stars 
rising or setting; but none, so far as I 
know, had noticed this appearance, 
peculiar to a mountainous country in a 
high latitude. In our medieval poetry, 
such as the metrical romances of chivalry 
and the legends of saints, where the 
descriptions of dress, armor, upholstery, 
etc., are tediously minute, very few 
aspects of the world of nature are men- 
tioned at all, and those few are repeated 
until they become mere conventional 
ornaments of the verse. There must 
have been observers and lovers of nature 
in those times as in these, were it only 
Chaucer’s 


little herdegrooms 
That kepen bestes in the broomes. 


Yes, I feel sure that all through the 
Dark Ages—all through that dreary mess 
of feudal systems, monkeries, and cru- 
sades—the boys at least were natural- 
ists. They must have gone berrying 
and birds’-nesting; they played truant 
to the woods and ponds; the soles of 
their bare feet were in nervous com- 
munication with mother earth ; the wild 
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relish of sassafras and wintergreen—or 
whatever in the flora of the Old World 
corresponds to those woodland delicacies 
—gave a thrill to their palates beyond 
all the power of the pastry-cook to im- 
part. How refreshing is the thought 
of nature’s permanence, and of the peren- 
nial instinct which draws us to her! 
It lets in a little sunbeam on the dark- 
ness of those remote, unimaginable cen- 
turies. 

Yet, except in a few passages of 
Chaucer and still fewer of other poets, 
this feeling had no record.  Litera- 
ture does not take up into itself all the 
life of its time, but only its prominent 
ideas; and these for the Middle Ages 
were chivalry and the Church. Pro- 
fessor George P. Marsh, in a note on 
a line of Chaucer, says that “ objects 
which were not sources of danger or of 
profit, which neither helped nor hin- 
dered material interests, did not in gen- 
eral excite interest enough to stimulate 
to the closeness of observation which is 
necessary to bring out the latent poetry 
that lies hid under nature’s rudest sur- 
faces... . It is difficult to suppose 
such changes in physical law as the non- 
appearance of the aurora borealis, during 
the many centuries which have left no 
record of this striking phenomenon, 
would imply; but when we remember 
that the poetry of Greece and Rome 
contains only the fewest, faintest, and 
most questionable allusions to the phos- 
phoric sparkling of the sea, we may well 
believe that those who had a hundred 
times witnessed the coruscations of the 
northern lights thought it a meteor too 
unrelated to the life of man to be 
worthy of poetic celebration.” 

In our early poets the bigger move- 
ments and showier objects alone arrested 
attention,—what we may call the com- 
monplaces of nature, such as the succes- 
sion of the seasons and of day and 
night, the apparent revolution of the 
heavens, the flow of streams, the vernal 
green of meadows and woods, the colors 
of the brightest flowers. This gives a 
certain breadth to their landscapes which 
is missing from the minuter delinea- 
tions of the moderns. The latter have 
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taught themselves to look narrowly and 
bring into use neglected effects,—the 
grays and browns of autumnal fields, the 
yellow of withered grasses, the faint 
hints of color vouchsafed by wintry 
skies, the pale-green strip along the 
west after sunset. This more delicate 
analysis is common to most of the Eng- 
lish poets of this century, but it has 
a special character in each. Shelley’s 
imagination, e.g., dwells among the 
subtlest and most evanescent phenomena 
of nature,—the tricks which light plays 
with the more fluid elements, water and 
air, the aspects of stars, clouds, showers, 
dew, rainbows, mist, and frost, the 
winds, the foam of the sea, the phases 
of the moon, the green shadows of 
waves, the shape of flames, the golden 
lightning of the setting sun,—whatever 
was least bodily and substantial. In the 
poetry of Keats, on the other hand, 
there is a warm smell of the earth. 
His pages are rich with the things which 
the sun cherishes,—with grass and 
leaves, mosses, rushes, mushrooms, fruits 
and flowers, grasshoppers and crickets, 
bees and honey, flocks in fat pastures, 
milk and wine. Wordsworth’s specialty 
was for mountains. Of this subject he 
conceived himself to have a monopoly, 
and heard with impatience any mention 
of it by another. Byron’s feeling for 
nature was less intimate, saving and 
excepting his passion for the sea. His 
best passages on this national theme are 
most truly lyrical: they have in them 
the lift and vital movement of the 
waves, the wide horizon of the ocean, 
and the cadence of its voice in storm. 

A second distinction in the attitude 
of the modern mind toward nature is 
this,—-viz., that it prefers what is char- 
acteristic to what is merely beautiful. 
Or rather let me say that our idea of 
beauty has changed, profoundly changed. 
Chaucer and his contemporaries ap- 
proached nature in a childlike spirit. 
A child experiences an almost purely 
physical pleasure from the play of the 
outward world upon his senses. A 
bright color, a musical sound, a sweet 
taste, a fragrant smell, the warm feel of 
the sunshine, move him to involuntary 
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joyous utterance. So with these infants 
of the English muse: the coming of the 
spring, the voices of birds, the many- 
colored flowers in the meadow, the fresh- 
ness of the morning, set them to singing. 
They have only a few notes, but those 
spontaneous. To an age which talks 
about “objective and subjective’ and 
“the moral interpretation of nature” 
there is a certain winsomeness in this 
simplicity of feeling. But we cannot 
recover their position. In the poetry 
of the Elizabethan and Commonwealth 
periods there is a greater range and 
complexity than in Chaucer. Shake- 
speare touched the stops of nearly all 
feelings and thoughts known to human- 
ity. Yet his business as a dramatist 
was primarily with man, and not with 
nature. Here and there in other writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries a passage may be found which seems 
to embody something of the modern 
spirit,—a description, perhaps, in Dray- 
ton’s “ Polyolbion,” a song of Beau- 
mont’s, some lines of Milton or An- 
drew Marvell. In Milton’s “ L’ Allegro” 
and “ I] Penseroso” the selection of nat- 
ural circumstances is such as to give all 
out-doors an expression in sympathy with 
the contrasted moods. But that pair of 
counterparts is, in this respect, unique 
in the literature of its time, and antici- 
pates the progress of English poetry in 
certain directions by at least a century. 
It remains true, in general, that the only 
landscape quality which gave pleasure 
to the artistic sense of the Elizabethan 
poets was smiling loveliness,—the loveli- 
ness of bright sunshine, purling brooks, 
crystal founts, shady groves, green meads, 
blossoms, warbling birds, and the other 
stock properties of pastoral song. The 
harsh and dreary aspects of nature made 
no. appeal to them. A landscape with a 
low tone of color or pitched in a minor 
key, a road-side at dusk, a desolate fen, 
a range of sand-hills pounded by the 
surf, awoke no answering emotion. The 
mountains, the sea, the winter, and the 
night were to them ugly and terrible,— 
the waste places of nature, fruitless and 
unfriendly toman. But what the modern 
poet or artist values in a landscape is char- 





acter, individuality, expression, — what 
we call local flavor. And in reproducing 
it in words or on canvas he strives above 
all for sincerity. He wishes to be true 
to the leading impression. “ Crossing a 
bare common,” writes Emerson, “ in 
snow puddles, at twilight, under a cloud- 
ed sky, without having in my thoughts 
any occurrence of special good fortune, 
I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration.” 
“ My sister Emily loved the moors,” said 
Charlotte Bronté. If we wish to know 
how intense a passion can be inspired by 
a country of barren hills covered with 
heather, furze, rocks, and pools of bog- 
water ruffled by a bitter wind, we have 
but to read the powerful and savage 
story of “Wuthering Heights.” The 
heroine dreamed that she was dead, but 
in heaven she was homesick for the 
Yorkshire moors, and broke her heart 
with weeping till the angels flung her 
out into the middle of the heath on the 
top of Wuthering Heights, where she 
awoke, sobbing for joy. 

We are reminded, as we read, that it 
is not the most beautiful landscapes or 
the most beautiful women that have 
aroused the highest passions, but those 
about whose beauty, such as it was, 
there has been something markedly indi- 
vidual. ‘There is no excellent beauty,” 
says Bacon, “ that hath not some strange- 
ness in the proportion.” The change to 
which I have alluded in the poetic ideal 
of beauty applies indeed not only to na- 
ture, but to the human face, in which 
we more and more tend to subordinate 
shape and color to the subtler graces of 
expression. From its lack of this qual- 
ity of expressiveness the amiable insi- 
pidity of the scenery in such poems as 
Spenser’s “ Faery Queene,” Fletcher’s 
“Faithful Shepherdess,” and Browne’s 
“ Britannia’s Pastorals” makes a shallow 
impression on the modern reader. Mil- 
ton’s paradise, with its “‘ vernal delight,” 
its “blossoms and fruits at once of 
golden hue,” its “‘ gay, enamelled colors,” 
and its “ gentle gales fanning their odor- 
iferous wings,” is hardly to the modern 
taste. It wants reality, homeliness, re- 
lief. A nature made up of splendid 
generalities, but without any special 
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characteristic of its own, has no senti- 
ment about it, and can please only the 
senses, or, at best, the fancy. I may 
quote, in this connection, a saying of 
Thomas ,Hardy in his novel “The Re- 
turn of the Native :” 

“Tt is a question if the exclusive 
reign of this orthodox beauty is not 
approaching its last quarter. The new 
vale of Tempe may be a gaunt waste 
in Thule ; human souls may find them- 
selves in closer and closer harmony with 
external things wearing a sombreness 
distasteful to our race when it was 
young. ... The time seems near, if 
it has not actually arrived, when the 
mournful sublimity of a moor, a sea, or 
a mountain will be all of nature that 
is absolutely consonant with the moods 
of the more thinking among mankind. 
And ultimately to the commonest tour- 
ist spots like Iceland may become what 
the vineyards and myrtle- gardens of 
South Europe are to him now, and 
Heidelberg and Baden be passed un- 
heeded as he hastens from the Alps to 
the sand-dunes of Scheveningen.” 

Without going so far as this, or 
prophesying that because the poet has 
added new strings to his harp he must 
therefore cut out the old, I may notice 
the commentary on this passage afforded 
by its author's delineation of Egdon 
Heath, in the same novel, which seems 
to me one of the most original things in 
fiction. This dark little plot of earth— 
the scene of the story—gradually be- 
comes alive and attains a fateful person- 
ality: it has a will and thoughts of its 
own ; it comes in, like the Greek chorus, 
to interpret between the audience and 
the dramatis persone. Nay, finally, 
Egdon Heath grows to be itself the 
chief figure and hero of the tale more 
truly than any of the human characters. 
The author has even resorted to the ex- 
traordinary device of inserting a map of 
Egdon by way of frontispiece, and it is 
strange with what a continued fascina- 
tion we are drawn to turn back and con- 
sult it while reading the book. The 
only passage that I can think of in con- 
temporary literature analogous to this of 
Egdon Heath are the wonderful chap- 
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ters in “ The Toilers of the Sea” which 
describe the duel between the ocean and 
the man. The power to animate uncon- 
scious matter with a purpose and to put 
it in conflict with a human will is char- 
acteristic of Hugo’s genius. Instance 
the episode in ‘‘ Ninety-Three” of the 
cannon which gets loose in the gun-room 
of the ship, and which, though blindly 
obeying the laws of gravitation, is made 
to behave with the malicious cunning of 
a wild beast. This personification of 
natural forces and objects has little like- 
ness to that merely rhetorical form of 
personification which is so constant a 
feature in the Elizabethan writers, reach- 
ing its acme, perhaps, in Sidney’s “ Ar- 
cadia.”” The latter is, at best, the prod- 
uct of a vapid fancy, the former of a 
deep and brooding imagination allied in 
its dealings with nature to the myth- 
making instinct of the early world. All 
that it needs to be mythology is that 
final belief in its own creations which is 
now, of course, no longer possible. 

Connected with this part of our sub- 
ject is the observation that a feeling of 
the sublime in nature is, in English 
poetry at least, a very late growth. In- 
stances of its occurrence might, it is 
true, be furnished from every century 
of our literature, but the full expression 
of it as of a predominant mood begins 
only with the so-called romantic school 
of the last century,—Gray, Collins, 
Akenside, Beattie, Dyer, and their con- 
temporaries. Addison, in his epistle in 
verse written from Italy and addressed 
to Montague, speaks of his passage of 
the Alps as a disagreeable and even 
frightful episode of his journey. Some- 
what earlier Dryden had written, ad- 
dressing Calvinism,— 


What though thy native kennel be but small, 
Bounded betwixt a puddle and a wall,— 


the puddle being the Lake of Geneva, 
and the wall the Swiss Alps. In the 
“ History of the Reign of Queen Anne,” 
by the late John Hill Burton, in the 
course of some remarks on the English 
landscape-gardening of that period, the 
historian gives an extract from the letter 
of one Captain Burt, superintendent of 
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certain road-making operations in the. 


Scotch Highlands, by way of showing 
how very modern a person Carlyle’s 
“picturesque tourist” is. The captain 
spoke of the romantic scenery of the 
glens as “horrid prospects.” It was 
considerably later in the century that 
Dr. Johnson said, in answer to Boswell’s 
timid suggestion that Scotland had a 
great many noble wild prospects, “ I be- 
lieve, sir, you have a great many. Nor- 
way, too, has noble wild prospects, and 
Lapland is remarkable for prodigious 
noble wild prospects. But, sir, let me 
tell you, the noblest prospect which a 
Scotchman ever sees is the high-road 
that leads him to England.” 

One reason for the change of taste in 
these respects is the greater security and 
comfort of modern life. As our houses 
are better protected against the cold, 
winter is robbed of its terrors, and we 
may observe its beauty and *sublimity at 
our leisure. Such a poem as Whittier’s 
“Snow-Bound,” or such an. essay as 
Lowell’s “ A Good Word for Winter,” 
would hardly have been written a cen- 
tury ago.* In like manner, as our 
streets and homes are better lighted, 
night is no longer what it was when 
the baron banqueted by the light of 
smoky torches, or even when the Lon- 
don link-boys lighted home the sedan- 
chair of Belinda or Clarissa returning 
from an ombre-party. The sea has been 
in part disarmed by the invention of 
steam and the improvements in the con- 
struction of vessels. Formerly a range 
of high mountains was nothing but an 
interruption to travel, a hideous and 
perilous barrier to be surmounted and 
left behind as soon as possible. Now 
there are good roads through the High- 
lands and tunnels under the Alps. It 
is noteworthy what a difference this 
single matter of improved roads has 
made in modern ways of regarding 
nature. In the greetings of our early 


* In Morrison’s “ Winter,” written in 1726, 
the thought still uppermost is that of deadness 
and destruction. It is in Cowper’s “Winter 
Evening’s and Winter Morning’s Walk,” written 
in 1785, that we first encounter the expression 
of that joy which the hardy Northern races feel 
in the sublime and beautiful aspects of their pecu- 
liar season. 
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poets to the spring, one of the circum- 
stances of that joyful season most fre- 
quently dwelt upon is the drying of the 
wet, impassable roads. Thus, in the ro- 
mance of “ King Alexander,” written in 
the fourteenth century,— 


Wayes faireth the clayes cling ; 
and again,— 


The sunne ariseth and falleth the dewing ; 
The nesche clay hit maketh clyng. 


Shakespeare, in one of his songs, char- 
acterizes winter as the season 


When blood is nipt, and ways be foul. 


And Milton, in his sonnet to Lawrence, 
asks,— 
Now that the fields are dank and ways are mire, 


When shall we sometimes meet and by the fire 
Help waste the sullen day ? 


Another reason for the absence of this 
feeling for the sublime in nature in our 
earlier poetry is perhaps to be found in 
the fact that in the southern and mid- 
land counties of England, which con- 
tributed most largely to the national 
literature, there was an absence of ro- 
mantic scenery. Principal Shairp, in his 
little volume on the “ Poetic Interpre- 
tation of Nature,” calls to mind the 
scanty mention of mountains in Shake- 
speare. It was perhaps for this reason 
that Macpherson’s “ Ossian” so took the 
English public by storm about the mid- 
dle of the last century, filling the mind 
with images of vague sublimity and deso- 
lation, columns of watery mist on the 
hills, ghosts of Fingal and the Celtic 
heroes looming dim in the setting moon, 
ruined courts of chieftains, the thistle 
shaking by the broken wall, the grass 
feebly whistling on the windy heath, 
the cliffs of sea-surrounded Gormal, and 
. the rock by the blue stream of Lutha. 
It was to this spirit that Collins appealed 
in his ‘“ Ode on the Superstitions of the 
Scottish Highlands.” Had there been 
a cataract like Niagara in the Severn or 
the Thames, the emotion of the sublime 
would perhaps have been earlier devel- 
oped. Toward the close of the century 
we find the modern feeling very dis- 
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directly descriptive of natural scenery,— 
which is, after all, but a low order of 
poetry,—but he let us see the land- 
scapes of the North in vivid flashes, as 
it were, between the lines. His favorite 
month was November : its wild sky, its 
bare fields, the leafless woods straining 
in the wind, were in consonance with 
his mood,—they did ‘express his for- 
tune.” Night and storm moved him to 
ecstasy,—seasons of tempest and flood, 
when the “burn came down an acre 
braid.” He loved “the loud, solitary 
whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, 
or the wild, mixing cadence of a troop 
of gray plover in an autumnal morning.” 
His national anthem, “ Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled,” ‘was composed,” 
says Carlyle, “‘on horseback, in riding 
in the middle of tempests over the 
wildest Galloway moor;’ and he adds 
that “to the external ear it should be 
sung with the throat of the whirlwind.” 
In another poet who wrote at the end 
of the last century and the beginning 
of this the modern attitude is also de- 
cidedly present, especially in the exten- 
sion of his sympathy to the ragged and 
shabby phases of rural scenery and life. 
This was George Crabbe, whom Byron 
called “nature’s sternest painter and 
her best.” Crabbe could paint a village 
common, a salt-marsh, a sandy sheep- 
walk, or a gypsy camp, with naked 
fidelity. He was in some respects the 
forerunner of Wordsworth ; but he 
wanted the latter’s high imagination,— 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream. 


In speaking of the appreciation of the 
characteristic and the sublime in nature 
as marks of modern poetry, I have an- 
ticipated in some degree a third distinc- 
tion,—namely, its love for wild nature: 


nature unmodified by humanaction. In 
Chaucer and Spenser —nay, even in 
Thomson, and quite down to the mid- 
dle or end of the eighteenth century— 
how cultivated and artificial the land- 
scape! It is always a gentleman’s park, 
trim gardens, lawns, orchards, sheep- 
downs, forest preserves, and fields divided 
by lanes and hedges. The change of 
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taste came in with the movement that is 
known in literary history as Romanti- 
cism. This movement, like all mental 
epidemics, was common to the countries 
of Western Europe, and the literatures 
of England, Germany, and France exer- 
cised on each other a reciprocal influence. 
Rousseau was a leader in this return to 
nature, and, later, Chateaubriand, who 
has been called the inventor of the 
primitive forest. Byron was following 
in the track of this movement when he 
wrote,— 


There is a pleasure in the pathless wood, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrude, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 

I love not man the less, but nature more. 


It must be confessed that there was 
something theatrical and self-conscious 
in the attitude of the Romanticists toward 
nature. They went to her because they 
fancied that she sympathized with them, 
not because they sympathized with her. 
They visited her for purposes of solil- 
oquy and declamation, and to find in her 
savage solitudes an echo of the gloomy 
passions in their own breasts. In this 
passage of Byron’s, eg., there is a 
taint of that insincerity which vitiated 
much of his serious poetry. Byron was 
never a close and loving observer of na- 
ture for her own sake. It was precisely 
because he loved man the less that he 
occasionally loved nature more. In 
Wordsworth, who really knew nature 
and lived close to her, the mood is more 
genuine and at the same time more hu- 
man. His theme was the life of man in 
nature, and the elevating and soothing 
influence of nature on man. 

It is worthy of note that the rise of the 
romantic school was accompanied by a 
change of taste in landscape-gardening. 
Some of’ the poets—notably Shenstone— 
were landscape-gardeners themselves, and 
laid out their grounds in imitation of nat- 
ural scenery. This new style was called 
on the Continent “the English.” Most 
of the large cities of Germany have public 
pleasances named “ Der Englische Gar- 
ten ;” and the philosopher Schopenhauer 
thus defines the difference between the 
new and the old or French style: “The 
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great distinction between the English 
and the old French gardens rests, in the 
last analysis, upon this,—viz., that the 
former are laid out in the objective, the 
latter in the subjective sense. That is 
to say, in the former the will of nature 
as it manifests [objektivirt] itself in 
tree, mountain, and water is brought to 
the purest possible expression of its 
ideas,—that is, of its own being. In 
the French gardens, on the other hand, 
there is reflected only the will of the 
owner, who has subdued nature so that 
instead of her own ideas she wears as 
tokens of her slavery the forms which 
he has forced upon her,—clipped hedges, 
trees cut into all manner of shapes, 
straight alleys, arched walks, etc.” 

It is the same passion for the in- 
dependent, objective life of nature, for 
nature in her aloofness and remoteness 
from human society, which. especially 
distinguishes the poetry of the last 
fifty years. It is this, for instance, 
which differences Thoreau from Words- 
worth. The feeling has perhaps not 
gained in intensity since the early days 
of Romanticism, but has gained in 
genuineness. It has been modified, too, 
by the scientific habit of mind in these 
latter generations. For literary purposes 
nature was formerly regarded as -merely 
auxiliary to man. The notes of birds, 
the colors and the perfumes of flowers,’ 
were meant to minister to his delight. 
“Man is one world, and hath another to 
attend him,” wrote Herbert. This may 
be one cause, or perhaps the final cause, 
of the beauty in nature; but science 
has revealed of late that it has another 
meaning: it serves the economies of 
nature herself. It has long been known 
that the songs of birds are designed to 
attract their mates. And the investiga- 
tions of Darwin and others in plant- 
structure have shown that the colors and 
perfumes of flowers, and their infinite 
variety of quaint or graceful shapes, are 
intended to secure their cross-fertiliza- 
tion by means of insects. The won- 
derful nicety and complexity of these 
adaptations cannot but convince the 
most thoughtless that the plant exists for 
itself as well as for us,—that it has a 
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life, and almost a personality, of its own. 
The thought now uppermost in our 
poetry is therefore the indifference of 
nature to man, rather than her sub- 
serviency to his uses. But this thought, 
so far from repelling, attracts. Having 
tamed the outskirts of nature which 
lie next us, we now seek her out in her 
fastnesses, study her shy ways, and 
watch the play of her uncontrolled 
forces. It is the wild that we are 
after,—that which cannot be predicted 
or forestalled, which has a will of its 
own, which man has not handled and 
spoiled. It is in search of this that 
we go to the Maine woods and the 
Yellowstone, that we climb the Weiss- 
horn and visit the glaciers of Norway. 
It is strange how completely the im- 
pression made on the mind by a culti- 
vated and an uncultivated landscape have 
been reversed. To our ancestors the 
rocks, the swamps, the wilderness, were 
melancholy and horrible. They did not 
go to look for a mountain. They hadn’t 
lost any mountain. But to the modern 
man in the Adirondacks, the roar of the 
rapids, the gaunt dead trees around the 
lake, the wet carry, the big rotten trunks 
that impede his steps, even the punkies 
that defy his smudge, are sources of 
joy and refreshment unspeakable. He 
sees in them the unconsciousness, the 
spontaneity, the coarse health of the 
great mother from whom we all are 
sprung, to whom we all return, but 
whose existence we have forgotten in 
the cities. It is life that he drinks,— 
life from exhaustless fountains,—enough 
for the whole world. He begins to 
understand that men have but scratched 
the surface of this globe a little here 
and there. 

In the virgin and primeval woods, 
however thick the ground is piled with 
the ruins of ancient trees, there is no 
sense of age, but rather a feeling of 
youth perpetually renewed. The pres- 
ence of man and his works is necessary 
to give an air of antiquity to nature. 
To an American especially the land- 
scapes of Europe are invested with the 
pathos of human fates. So many gen- 
erations have tilled those fields. All is 
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so old,—so old. The ground is like the 
sod of the churchyard. Let the travel- 
ler, on some August afternoon, go on 
foot through some remnant of that dark 
Hyrcynian wood from which our Gothic 
ancestors issued to the conquest of Rome, 
—through the Black Forest, or the Oden- 
wald, or the Harz, e.g.: for miles he 
walks along a smooth government road 
between the columnar trunks and under 
the sombre needles of the firs. He 
hears no bird; he sees no snake, no in- 
sect. The tangled underbrush is absent 
which gives an air of exuberant life to 
our “second growth” in America; he 
misses the light green of the birches, 
the shining kalmia thickets, the scrub- 
oaks, the green brier, and Solomon-seal, 
and shinleaf,—the whole multitude of 
lusty, cheerful little shrubs and herbs 
that swarm the interspaces of the woods 
at home. All about him is still and 
dark and cool. It is a solitude, but it 
is a planted solitude. The trees have 
been set and trimmed by the foresters. 
They are individually younger than the 
trees in the American wilderness; but 
the forest, as a whole, makes the im- 
pression of age. Perhaps an old woman 
comes slowly down the mountain, walking 
in the dry bed of a stream, and painfully 
dragging across her shoulder a bundle 
of wood that trails behind her on the 
ground. At evening the traveller comes 
out on a height above some watch- 
making or toy-carving little dorf, whose 
red roofs cluster in the narrow valley at 
his feet. A swift stream runs through 
the valley, down which is miraculously 
poled a long jointed timber raft, filling 
he brook’ from bank to bank. The 
rubble-walled, cross-timbered peasants’ 
houses stand in the strips of meadow 
which edge the stream. The Angelus 
begins to ring from the Byzantish cupola 
of the old church half-way down the 
hill. The sun has sunk into dark-red 
mists above the horizon. Tired peasants 
go by in the lessening light with the 
salutation “ Griiss Gott.” All is inex- 
pressibly melancholy, inexpressibly old. 
“The still, sad music of humanity” 
comes up from every foot of meadow 
and forest. At such an hour, and in 
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such a spot, were written those words of 
Goethe which best interpret the spirit 
of the scene: Ueber allen Gipfeln ist 
Ruh. “Over all the hills is rest. In 
all the tree-tops hearest thou hardly a 
breath. The birds are silent in the 
wood. Wait only, soon thou too shalt 
rest.” 

But this exaltation in the presence 
of wild nature has yet a deeper source. 
It may be traced to that mysticism 
which is a constant note in the poetry 
of our time. Mysticism is defined by 
Schopenhauer as the soul’s recognition 
of its identity with nature. Says 
Thoreau,— 


It is no dream of mine 

To ornament a line. 

I cannot come nearer to God and heaven 
Than I live to Walden even. 

J am its stony shore 

And the breeze that passes o’er. 


There is seldom, perhaps, a full and 
clear recognition of this identity; but 
the poet feels in the unconscious opera- 
tions of nature something akin to in- 
stinct in the animals and in himself. 
The migrations of birds, the cells of the 
bee, the spider’s web, the beaver’s dam, 
are analogous to the human mother’s 
love for her child. An instinct is the 
will of the race working blindly in the 
individual, and independent of his pur- 
poses, securing its own ends even at the 
sacrifice of the individual life. We 
reverence it as something greater than 
ourselves. It comes from that mysteri- 
ous depth which lies behind and below 
our private existences. There is here a 
singular contradiction which arises from 
the twofold character of our relation to 
nature. On the one hand we exult at 
the triumphs of the human mind over 
inanimate matter. We hail each ad- 
vance of science which enables man to 
curb and guide the wild universe and 
make it do his will. And yet we have 
a secret joy in the thought that this 
control can never be complete. Things 
will still be arranged for us by a power 
greater than our own, and we are proud 
to throw the responsibility on it. We 
cannot determine beforehand the char- 
acters of our own children ; we cannot by 
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any scheme of education reproduce the 
miracle of genius; we cannot by our 
chemistry create a single germ of plant 
or animal life. If we could,—if our 
control over the universe were complete, 
if there were no element of the unex- 
pected and the mysterious in our lives, 
—what a cut-and-dried thing the world 
would be! Hence our gladness in the 
freedom of wild nature. 

Let us look closer at this twofold and 
contradictory relation. Man is a part of 
nature, and yet he is an alien in nature. 
He is, in one view, but a higher wave of 
the sea which has come to consciousness, 
overtops and surveys its fellows for an 
instant, separates itself in thought from 
all which it beholds, and then sinks back 
into the plane of unconscious life. But, 
in another view, man only 7s, and nature 
exists but as a dream or experience of 
his soul. 

We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live. 

Considered from this point of view, 
how great a share of man’s life is im- 
material,—lies out of nature! What 
does man in the world? How few his 
actions are compared with his thoughts! 
If one should keep a diary of his actual 
bodily deeds, and it should be read to 
him at the end of the year, he would 
not recognize it as a sufficient record of 
his year’s life. And what have our 
political and ecclesiastical boundaries to 
do with the landscape? The country is 
covered with a net-work of invisible 
relation,—the. State of Massachusetts, 
the county of Middlesex, the Third 
Judicial District, the Diocese of West- 
ern New York. Nature knows no such 
geography. Our maps are records of a 
life foreign to hers. “As for me,” 
says Thoreau, taking nature’s own stand- 
point, “ Abraham, Tsaac, and Jacob are 
now only the subtlest imaginable essences, 
which would not stain the morning 
sky.” No, you will not find them in 
the morning sky ; nor will you find love, 
duty, and virtue in the morning sky, 
though you may find incitements to them 
there. For it is in this relation that 
Matthew Arnold’s saying is true : 

Man must begin where nature ends. 





In nature is no conscience: neither 
morality nor immorality. 
Then when the clouds are off the soul, 
When thou dost bask in Nature’s eye, 
Ask how she viewed thy self-control, 
Thy struggling, tasked morality. . 
“ Ah, child!” she cries, “ that strife divine, 
Whence was it? for it is not mine.’ 
Very similar is the thought in Emer- 
son’s “ Sphinx.” Nature surveying her 
million creatures finds each of them, 
except man, at one with itself. In man 
alone there is no inward harmony, be- 
cause in him alone are aspirations which 
nature cannot satisfy. Nature asks,— 
Who has drugged my boy’s cup? 
Who has mixed my boy’s bread ? 


Who with sadness and madness 
Has turned the man-child’s head ? 


To which the poet answers,— 


The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best; : 

The Lethe of nature can’t drug him again 
Whose soul sees the perfect 

That his eyes seek in vain. 


In Shakespeare’s later comedies occurs 
now and then a passage of such stress 
and depth that it opens a chasm in the 
floor of the mimic stage. It is but a 
few lines, perhaps, and hardly interrupts 
the action: the players leave it out in 
their stage-versions: a narrow fissure,— 
the comic dialogue straddles merrily 
across it and away, but the reader 
pauses and looks down, and sees that it 
“visits the bottom of the monstrous 
world.” Such a passage is that in the 
“‘ Winter's Tale,” where Perdita, object- 
ing to “carnations and streaked gilly- 
vors,” because she has heard it said,— 


There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature,— 


is thus answered by Florizel : 


Say there be: 
’ Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: So, o’er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. .. . 


This is an art 
Which does mend nature,—change it, rather; 
but 
The art itself is nature. 


In other words, everything is natural; 
for man, with his arts, is but a part of 
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nature. The converse of this is the 
sentence of Sir Thomas Browne: “ All 
things are artificial; for nature is the 
art of God.” These two sayings com- 
plement each other, and contain the 
whole double truth of the matter. 

But, whatever be our philosophy,— 
materialism, idealism, or dualism,—the 
relations of man to nature are affecting 
and profound. Any rapprochement 
between the two gives a fine artistic 
pleasure. Thus, the delight that we 
take in copying natural forms in our 
arts of design finds a curious counter- 
part in the pleasant shock we experience 
when we discover in nature apparent 
imitations of human work,—not merely 
in the grotesque resemblances assumed 
by certain trees and rocks, but when, as 
is sometimes the case, nature herself 
turns landscape-gardener. In the Adi- 


rondacks one comes upon beaver-meadows 
which surprise by a kind of park-like 
civility. There stood for centuries a 
pond formed by the beavers’ dam. The 
dam has long since disappeared, for its 
shy architect is the first of the wild 


creatures to take flight on the approach 
’ of man. But its place is occupied by a 
smooth lawn in whose spongy mosses 
the white-fringed orchids grow thickly as 
in parterres. Its borders are skirted by 
graceful masses of the American larch, 
projecting and retiring in little capes 
and recesses as if planted by the hand 
of art. This tree itself has a civilized 
look, with its delicate drooping foliage. 
The whole effect of one of these beaver- 
meadows is strikingly elegant and cul- 
tivated. What a domestic air, too, is 
suddenly given to the Maine woods by 
Thoreau’s imagination of the fall of a 
tree in the middle of the night “as 
though a door had shut somewhere in 
the damp ‘and shaggy wilderness’! So 
in spots once humanized, where nature is 
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recovering her rule, there is a pensive 
charm,—as in abandoned gardens and 
orchards with fruit-trees run wild and 
half-effaced terraces. 

Matthew Arnold has affirmed the true 
function of modern poetry to be the 
moral interpretation of nature. The 
interpretation of nature! Does nature, 
then, mean anything? Does she say 
anything? Does she who is unmoral 
speak to man’s conscience and moral 
instinct? We know what power of 
teaching Wordsworth attributed to an 
‘impulse from a vernal wood ;” and that 
Bryant wrote,— 

To him who in the love of nature holds 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 


To Bryant she spoke of the universality, 
the naturalness, and the dignity of death. 
If we turn to Arnold’s own poetry, we 
may find examples of similar interpre- 
tations : 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee; .. . 
Of work unsevered from tranquillity. 


These are old commonplaces, though it 
is the privilege of the poet to make 
them ever fresh. But I take it that 
by moral interpretation the critic meant 
not merely the drawing of isolated ex- 
amples like these. For the method of 
poetry is not didactic. He meant rather 
the indirect refreshment and elevation 
of man’s moral nature which accom- 
panies the perception of new and beauti- 
ful suggestions from the outward world, 
and especially the perception of that 
spiritual background to nature which is 
kindred with the spirit of man. For, 
after all, it is something ulterior to nature 
that modern poetry seeks in nature. 
“The other world,” said Thoreau, “ is 
all my art. My pencils will draw no 
other: my jack-knife will cut nothing 
else.” Henry A. BEErs. 
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I. 
a UT, Miss Bessie—” 
“T have told you a dozen times, 
Mr. Granton, that my name is not 
Bessie. I abhor that final 7e; and, 
more than that, I was christened Betty, 
—plain Betty,—and Betty I will be.” 

‘‘ Miss Betty, then, if that suits you ; 
though why you should be so particular 
about that old-fashioned name, I’m sure 
I can’t conceive.” 

“In the first place, it is my name,” 
Betty replied, bending upon him a glance 
at once bewitching and _ tantalizing ; 
“that ought to count for something ; 
and, in the second place, my family name 
isn’t one that lends itself to soft prefixes. 
Besides all which, there has been-a Betty 
Mork from time immemorial; and I 
shall never be one to spoil the line by 
changing my name.” 

“What?” Mr. Granton demanded mis- 
chievously. ‘Never change it? Are 
you vowed to eternal single blessedness, 
then, or shall you imitate the women’s- 
rights women, who—”’ 

“Tt is really none of your affair what 
I intend to do,” returned she, bridling ; 
“only, to go back to what we started on, 
I do intend to play in the tournament 
with Frank Bradford. I am not in the 
habit of breaking my promises.” 

The pair walked along the shady 
country road without speaking for a 
moment or two, the young man inclined 
to be sulky, his companion saucy and 
good-natured. The dropping sunshine, 
falling through the gently-waving elm- 
boughs, struck golden lights out of Miss 
Mork’s abundant chestnut hair, —her 
one beauty, it amused her to call it, 
although the smile which brought out 
her dimples and the lustre of her eyes 
contradicted the words even while they 
were being spoken. Young Granton 
was fully alive to the attractiveness of 
the lithe figure beside him ; indeed, for 
his own peace of mind, far too keenly. 
He was aware, too, of the difficulty of 











managing the wilful beauty, whose in- 
dependence was sufficiently understood 
by all the summer idlers at Mangus. 

“ But you certainly knew I expected 
you to play in the tournament with me,” 
he began again, returning to the attack. 

“Tt isn’t modest for a girl ever to 
know what a man expects of her until 
she’s told,” Betty replied demurely, 
“even in tennis. And, besides, -it was 
presumptuous for you to be so royally 
certain of my acquiescence in whatever 
you deigned to plan.” 

“T'll serve a cut so that you'll never 
be able to return it,” threatened he. 

“T can serve a cut myself,” she re- 
torted, with an accent which seemed to 
indicate a double significance in the words. 

“Confound it!” he said incisively, 
with sudden and inconsistent change of 
base, “it is perfect folly letting ladies 
into a tournament, anyway. Who wants 
them? They always make trouble.” 

“T understood that you wanted one,” 
Betty answered, unmoved, observing the 
fringe of her parasol with great apparent 
interest ; “but of course I knew your 
invitation was not to be taken too seri- 
ously.” 

‘Oh, bother !” the young man cried, 
slashing viciously at the head of a late- 
blooming daisy. ‘“ Why do you always 
insist on quarrelling with me ?” 

“ Are we really quarrelling ?” she 
laughed back, with her most exasper- 
ating lightness of manner. ‘“ How de- 
lightful! If there is one thing I enjoy 
more than tennis, it is a good quarrel.” 

“Tennis !”” Granton retorted, the last 
shreds of his patience giving way. “It 
must be allowed that you can quarrel . 
better than you can play. No girl,” he 
went on, with increasing acerbity, “can 
ever really play tennis: she only plays 
at playing it; and it spoils any man’s 
game to play with her. For my part, 1 
cannot see why they are to be admitted 
to the tournament at all.” 

“* Merci !” exclaimed Mistress Betty, 
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stopping in the sun-dappled way to make 
him a profound courtesy. ‘“ Now I 
know what your true sentiments are, 
and how much your invitation was 
worth. Thank you for nothing, Mr. 
Nat Granton. I[ wish you luck of 
your partner—when you get one. It is 
a cruel shame that by the rules of the 
tournament it must be a girl!” 

And, before Granton was able to reply 
or knew what she intended, pretty Miss 
Mork, with her tripping gait, her bright 
eyes, ugly name, and all, had whisked 
through a turnstile and was half-way 
across the lawn of the cottage where 
her particular bosom-friend Miss Dora 
Mosely was spending the summer. 


II. 

WHILE Granton continued his per- 
turbed way down the lovely village 
street to the Elm House, which for the 
time being was the home of a pleasant 
colony of summer idlers seeking rest and 
diversion in Mangus, Miss Betty flitted 
lightly over the lawn and joined her 
friend, whom she found reposing in a 
hammock swung under the cool ve- 
randa. 

“Oh, Dolly,” was her breathless salu- 
tation, “I’ve got the awfullest thing to 
do! but I’ll do it, or perish in the at- 
tempt !” 

“ Halloo, Betty!” was Miss Mosely’s 
response and greeting; “how like a 
whirlwind you are! What is the mat- 
ter? What have you got to do?” 

“ Beat Mr. Granton at tennis in the 
tournament.” 

“You and Mr. Bradford, you mean?” 

“No; I mean all by myself,—in a 
single. I shan’t play in the double at 
all, if I can get out of it without sneak- 
ing.” 

‘What in the world has happened to 
bring you to this desperate frame of 
mind?” 

“Well, Dolly, the fact is, Mr. Gran- 
ton has been making himself particularly 
odious because I wouldn't throw over 
mn Bradford to play with him, 
an  . 

“T told you,” her friend interrupted 
judicially, examining the toe of her slip- 
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per with much interest and satisfaction, 
“that you'd be sorry you agreed to play 
with Frank.” 

“ But I’m not sorry,” protested the 
other, with spirit. “Do you think I’m 
so bound up in Nat Granton that I can’t 
get on without him? If he wanted me 
to play with him, why didn’t he ask me, 
instead of taking it for granted, in that 
insufferably conceited way of his, that 
I'd stand about and wait on his lord- 
ship’s leisure? Oh, I'll pay him off! 
I shall go over to grandmother’s every 
blessed day from now until the tourna- 
ment and practise, so as to take down his 
top-loftical airs.”’ 

At which exhibition of spite and de- 
termination Miss Mosely fell to laugh- 
ing, and said Betty's manner suggested 
pickled limes, which in turn reminded 
her of the chocolate-creams they had at 
boarding- school, and that brought to 
mind some particularly delicious marsh- 
mallows which had been saved until 
Betty should come over; and she added 
that it would be a very good plan to go 
into the house and devour them. 

Over the flabby and inane confection 
with which the two friends regaled 
themselves, it was arranged that Dora 
should devote herself with Machiavelian 
shrewdness to bringing about a reconcili- 
ation between Frank Bradford and his be- 
trothed, Flora Sturtevant, whose quarrel 
had led to the invitation which had in- 
volved Betty in her present difficulties. 
In the mean time, Mistress Mork was to 
give herself with great assiduity to the 
practice of cutting, volleying, and such de- 
vices of skill or cunning as would make 
possible the realization of her bold plan 
of conquering Mr. Granton in the tennis 
tournament, over which all the young 
people were just then much excited. 

These conclusions were not reached 
without much digression, circumlocution, 
and irrelevant discourse upon various 
matters, with a good deal of considera- 
tion of the dress which would be both 
convenient and becoming for the impor- 
tant games. 

“T have almost a mind to try a divided 
skirt,” Betty said thoughtfully. “George 
saw one at a tournament in England, and 
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it could be fixed so asnot— Oh, Dora, if 
George were only here! He knows all 
the new English rules and cuts, and all 
sorts of quirks. Oh, why did you have 
to quarrel with him just now? Now 
I shall lose-my tennis just because you 
drove him away from Mangus.” 

‘“‘ Why, Betty Mork! you said your- 
self you wouldn’t stand his lordly ways ; 
you know you did.” 

“Of course,” returned her friend 
illogically ; “but we both agreed that 
you'd have to make up with him some 
time ; and I didn’t know then that I 
should want him.” 

“ But what could I do?” demanded 
Dora, divided between a sense of being 
deserted by her friend and a desire to 
have difficulties smoothed over. ‘“ Any 
girl with decent pride would have had 
to send George away. You know how 
I hated to do it.” 

“ But you might send for him now.” 

“Qh, I couldn’t. That would be too 
awfully humiliating. I wonder you can 
propose it.” 

‘“‘ Men are so dreadful,” sighed Betty. 

The two forlorn victims of masculine 
perversity pensively ate marshmallows in 
silence for a moment, revolving, no doubt, 
the most profound reflections upon the 
vanity of human affairs. 

“Tl tell you what I will do,” Betty 
said at length, reflectively. “T’ll write 
to George and make him visit grand- 
mother. He hasn’t been there for a 
year, to stay ; and, as grandmother says, 
she ‘admires to havehim.’ [’ll tell him 
if he'll stay there out of sight I think I 
can fix things with you.” 

“Oh, you delicious, darling hypo- 
‘erite !” exclaimed her friend, embracing 
her rapturously. ‘ You are a perfect 
treasure, Bet! [ll do anything to help 


you,—anything. I’ve been perfectly | 


wretched ever since George went away ; 
but of course I couldn’t say so, if I'd 
died.” 
ITI. 
“So you are not going to play with 
Bradford, after all?” Nat Granton said, 


flinging himself on the turf at Miss 
Mork’s feet as she sat watching the 








tennis-players practising for the tourna- 
ment. 

“No,” she answered. “ He and Flora 
have recovered from their temporary 
alienation, and I was generous and took 
myself out of the way.” 

“ Will you play with me ?” 

“Thank you; no. I shall not go 
into any team; and, in any case, I know 
too well your sentiments on the subject 
of girls’ playing to trespass on your good 
nature.” 

“Then I shall not play,” he said, 
rather crossly. 

“ And pray what do I care if you 
don’t ?” 

“It would be polite to pretend to, at 
any rate.” 


“The slightest approach to a false pretence 
Was never among my crimes,” 


she quoted, twirling her gay parasol 
swiftly on its handle. “Do see Tom 
Carruth cerve. That cut is my de- 
spair.” 

“Tt is simple enough to return,” 
Granton answered, “if you know when 
it is coming: you've only to run up.” 

“Yes, but how is one to know when 
it is coming ?” 

“One can always tell when I give it,” 
he replied, laughing, “ for I always fling 
my head back.” 

There came a wicked sparkle of intel- 
ligence into Betty’s eyes as she made a 
mental note of this confession for future 
use. Then the long lashes fell demurely 
over her cheeks as she gathered together 
her belongings and rose. 

“T must go over to grandmother’s,” 
she said. “Never spend the summer 
near your grandmother's, Mr. Granton: 
she may be ill and absorb all your spare 
time.” 

And away sped the deceitful damsel, 
on nefarious schemes intent, to play 
tennis with her cousin George, who had 
responded with celerity to her summons. 
She was really improving with a good 
deal of rapidity. She had been a sad 
romp in her day, and every prank of her 
tomboy girlhood stood her in good stead 
now. Every fence and tree she had 
climbed, to the unspeakable horror and 
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scandal of elderly spinster aunts, every 
game of ball for which she had been 
lectured by an eminently proper govern- 
ess, every stolen fishing-expedition and 
hoydenish race whose improprieties my 
lady buried with overwhelming scorn in 
the oblivion of the past, had been a 
preparation for the struggle into which 
she now threw herself with the whole 
force of mind and body. 

Her cousin George Snow, who was 
sufficiently fond of his mischievous 
cousin, and duly grateful for her sup- 
posed good offices in arranging the diffi- 
culties between himself and Dora, was 
an invaluable ally. He was taken into 
full confidence, and embraced the project 
most heartily. Granton was a right 
nice fellow, he admitted, but it cer- 
tainly would not hurt him to be taken 
down a peg. Snow had just returned 
from England, where he had seen some 
of the finest tennis-players perform. 

“You play too near the net,” he said. 
“ All American players do. Play well 
back, and, above everything, put all your 
force into the return.” 

“ But I shall send the ball out of the 
court,” Betty protested. 

“You mustn’t. Drive it down as 
hard as ever you can. 
rather swiftness—tells; if your service 
is swift enough it is worth all the fancy 
cuts in the world. The Renshaws make 
half their points by volleying from the 
service-line, and the rest by swift service.” 

“Swiftness is the word,” Betty re- 
turned gayly. ‘ Anything more?” 

“Get used to striking back-handed ; 
don’t try to turn your thumb down; 
make a business of an out-and-out back- 
handed, wrong - side - of - the - racquet 
stroke.” 

How sound all this advice was, tennis- 
players may determine for themselves ; 
but it certainly served its purpose well. 
Betty was a promising pupil. Morning, 
noon, and night she played, working 
with an assiduity which nearly fagged 
her cousin out. 

“ You are plucky, Betty,” he declared 
one day. “I’m afraid for my own 
laurels. And, by the way, am I to be 
allowed to be present at this great tour- 
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nament in which you are to cover your- 
self and your sex with glory?” 

“Oh, yes; you are to challenge Mr. 
Granton if he beats me,—though he 
shan’t! Anybody can challenge the 
winner, you know. That’s a provision 
I had put in myself to cover my own 
case.” 

* “Poor Granton!” George laughed. 
“Little does he dream of the awful 
humiliation in store for him.” 

Betty set her lips together and nodded 
her head in a determined way. 

“George,” she declared, with tragic 
earnestness, “if I get beaten I shall go 
straight home and die of —” 

“ Baffled stubbornness,” interpolated 
her cousin. 

“Thwarted . vengeance,” 
Dora. 

“ No, of righteous indignation. Come : 
one set more before we drive back to 
Mangus. Only two days left, you know.” 


suggested 


IV. 

THE morning of the second day of 
the tournament dawned clear, and, what 
was quite as much to the purpose, un- 
usually cool. A little breeze from the 
northwest crept over the hills,— just 
enough to fan the heated players with- 
out disturbing the flight of the balls; 
while, to make the weather perfect for 
tennis, by ten o'clock a light veil of 
clouds had comfortably covered the sun, 
cutting off all troublesome rays. 

“Tt is a perfect day,” Betty remarked 
to Dora, as they took their places among 
the spectators. “I’ve put my things 
ready so I can dress in two minutes. 
Here comes George.” 

The affair was an event in quiet: 
Mangus. It had been talked about as 
the most important event could not have 
been discussed anywhere but in the idle 
hours of summer leisure, and had come 
to be regarded as quite the event of the 
season. The tennis-court was laid out 
near the Elm House, and was surrounded 
by superb old trees that in all the slow 
years of their growth had never over- 
arched a prettier sight than that after- 
noon showed, with its groups of nice 
old ladies and charming young damsels 
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in all the picturesque bravery of their 
nineteenth-century costume. The con- 
test of the first day of the tournament 
had disposed of all the four-handed 
games but the final match, and the after- 
noon of the second day was left free for 
the single games. Granton had entered 
for the latter, and was looked upon as 
the probable victor. He won easily his 
first rubber, and came over to where 
Betty sat, to wait his turn again. 

“Tt is lucky for me, Mr. Snow,” he 
said to George, who in the happiness of 
full reconciliation sat by Dora's side, 
“that you are not playing, or I shouldn’t 
have the ghost of a chance.” 

“T’m resting on the laurels I won 
last year,” was the light response. “It’s 
far easier than to risk one’s reputation 
and defend it.” 

“ Are you so sure of winning, as it 
is, Mr. Granton?” asked Betty coolly. 

“Sure? Of course not; but I have 
hopes now, which I shouldn’t indulge if 
Mr. Snow, with the glory of his victories 
at Newport last year, were counted in.” 

“T wish you success,” she said, with a 
certain trace of satire in hertone. “ Isn’t 
Mr. Howard playing remarkably well 
to-day? Whatasplendid volley! That 
gives him the game.” 

“Sets: two, love,” called the scorer, 
and Mr. Howard’s victory was saluted 
with applause, which Mistress Betty 
took great satisfaction in leading. 

‘You seem to be greatly pleased at 
Howard’s good luck,” Granton observed, 
remembering that when his success had 
been clapped, just before, Miss Mork 
had refrained from lending a hand. 

“ Why shouldn’t I be ?” she returned. 
‘“T’ve bet him a pair of gloves he wins.” 

‘What will you bet me.I lose?” de- 
manded he, not especially pleased at any 
sort of understanding between the young. 
lady before him and Howard. 

“ Anything you like.” 

“T should like nothing so much as—” 

“ As what ?” 

“No; upon reflection I don’t think 
I dare mention it,’ Granton said coolly, 
looking at her with an expression in his 
big brown eyes which made her flush 
in spite of herself. 





“Don’t be impudent,” she replied. 
“That is my province.” 

“Time !”’ called the umpire. ‘“ Howard 
and Granton, concluding set.” 

“ Wish me luck,” Granton murmured, 
bending toward Betty as he rose. 

“T’m sure I do, for my own sake,” 
she responded, with an ambiguity he 
afterward had reason to understand. 

“What shall I do if Mr. Howard 
beats him?” Betty said to George and 
Dora, as the set hegan. ‘There'd be 
no fun playing him instead of Mr. 
Granton.” 

“Oh, Howard hasn’t the ghost of a 
chance,” George responded reassuringly. 
“You are all right, Bet, if you don't 
get nervous.” 

But Betty did get nervous. The 
color came and went in her cheeks al- 
most as swiftly as the flying balls whose 
skilful service and returns soon proved 
Snow to be right in asserting that How- 
ard had no chance against his antagonist. 

“Qh, George,” she whispered, in an 
agony of apprehension, “can I do it? 
Won't he beat me? It would be too 
horrible to challenge him and then fail !” 

“Do it?” retorted her cousin: “of 
course you can do it! See that short 
serve. That’s what’s breaking Howard 
up: it’s easy for you to return if you'll 
run up to it. His swift service doesn’t 
begin to be as good as yours.” 

- “Tove set,” called the scorer; and as 
Betty looked at the supple, muscular 
figure of Nat Granton while the players 
exchanged courts, her fears almost over- 
came her resolve. 

“My heart is thumping against my 
very boot-heels, Dolly,” she confided to 
her friend. “It’s no sort of use.” 

“Are you going to give up?” de- 
manded Dora curiously, and perhaps a 
little tauntingly. 

“Give up!” cried Mistress Mork 
stoutly. ‘Do Lever give up? I'll die 
first! But I do wish he wouldn’t get 
so many love games! it’s dreadfully dis- 
couraging.” 

Granton was, in truth, having every- 
thing his own way. Howard, although 


a good player, had somehow lost his 


coolness, and was soon demoralized by a 
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peculiar short, cutting service, of which 
his opponent had complete mastery, and 
which he was unable to return. His 
play became wild and uneven, and the 
contest was quickly decided against him. 

The master of ceremonies came for- 
ward with the announcement that the 
prize racquet belonged to Mr. Nathaniel 
Granton, but that, according to the 
provisions of the tournament, any per- 
son had now a right to challenge the 
winner to play for the prize, by the best 
two games in three. 

There was a rustle, and then a pause, 
as many eyes were turned toward George 
Snow, who had won in the Newport 
games the summer before. But that 
gentleman sat quiet in his placc, a smile 
of amusement stealing over his comely 
features as Dora said, in the most tragic 
of whispers,— 

“ Oh, Betty, how can you!” 

But Betty, her head thrown a trifle 
back, and the color flaming hotly into 
her face, rose with a charming mixture 
of dignity and shyness, and walked, be- 
fore them all, straight up to the judges. 

“T challenge the winner to a match,” 
she said, steadily enough, although she 
confided to Dora afterward that she felt 
as if every word had to be dragged out 
by main force. ‘I should like five 
minutes to change my dress.” 

Granton uttered a low, sharp whistle, 
and doffed his cap. 

“ All right,’ the master of ceremonies 
returned. “ Be as quick as you can.” 

“T'll not keep you waiting long,” she 
assured him, and turned to beckon Dora 
to her. . 

As the two girls disappeared into the 
hotel, the bustle and chatter began again 
with renewed vigor, and swelled and 
buzzed in the liveliest fashion. Here 
was a genuine sensation for Mangus. 
Betty was too lovely and too great a 
favorite with the men wholly to escape 
the censure of the young ladies, who 
now had a string of pretty things to say 
of her boldness and presumption. But 
the gentlemen rallied toa man in her 
support, and, by the time she reappeared, 
public opinion, as represented by the 
spectators of the tournament, if not 
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wholly in her favor, was so in outward 
expression. 

She was dressed in a dark-blue jersey 
of silk, which fitted her in that perfect 
combination only possible with a fault- 
less figure and an irreproachable jersey ;: 
and below that a skirt of navy-blue 
flannel fell in straight plaits to her 
ankles, where one caught, as she moved, 
occasional glimpses of a crimson stock- 
ing, the exact shade of her flat sash and 
of the close wing tip in her trig little 
blue silk cap. There was nothing of 
the nature of tags and ends about her 
costume. Her hair was closely coiled, 
and even her ear-rings had been removed. 
The crimson handkerchief about her 
white throat was fastened into its place 
so securely as scarcely to be less smooth 
when the playing was over than when 
the first game began. 

She was very sober,—so grave, indeed, 
that George went over to her just as she 
took her place, to say some absurd thing 
to make her laugh. 

“Don’t be nervous,” he added, having 
succeeded in his object so far as to call 
a fleeting smile to her face. ‘“ And don’t 
look as if assisting at your own obse- 
quies. You are all right, if you'll only 
think so.” 

“Will she do it?” Dora asked anx- 
iously, as he took his seat again. 

‘¢ T’m sure I don’t know,” he answered. 
“T’ve told her she would, and I hopeso; 
but it isn’t going to be so easy.” 

They talked of that tennis tournament 
for many a long day in Mangus. Opin- 
ion was divided at first as to the prob- 
able result. There was a quiet concen- 
tration in Betty’s manner which soon 
began to awake confidence in her ulti- 
mate success, although at first she lost. 
Even the most envious of the girls soon 
found themselves applauding every lucky 
hit she made; and Betty, whose senses 
were keenly alive that day, felt the 
stimulating consciousness that the gen- 
eral sympathy was with her. She threw 
her whole soul into her playing, every 
point she lost arousing her to new exer- 
tions. 

“ By Jove! Dora,” George said, 
“Granton’s bound to get a lesson. 
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Betty’s blood is getting up. I’m con- 
vinced now that she'll win, and I'll bet 
you the gloves that she beats him a love 
set before she’s done.” 

Dora was too excited to answer him. 
She hoped he might be right, but just 
now Betty was losing. She had been 
beaten three games out of five, and the 
present one, on Granton’s service, was 
going hard against her. Granton was 
harassing her with his short cut, which 
fell before her racquet reached it nearly 
every time. 

“‘ What's got into her?” George. mut- 
tered uneasily. ‘“ Ah, that was better. 
Good return !” 

And he led the hand-clapping which 
greeted the difficult stroke by which 
Betty brought the score up to deuce. 
The game went against her, however, 
and soon after the set. 

“T’'ll do it, George,” Betty said under 
her breath, as she passed him in changing 
courts. ‘ Don’t be discouraged. The 
Mork blood is up.” 

‘“Tt’s all on his cuts, Bet. Run up 
to them. Watch his service, and you 
can tell when they are coming. Nat 
could never serve a decent swift ball.” 

Betty nodded and went on to her 

lace. 

“ Play !” called Granton. 

Watching him, his opponent noticed 
him throw his head back, and remem- 
bered his telling her that he always be- 
trayed his cutting. She ran toward the 
net as the ball came down, and returned 
it like a cannon-ball. 

“She’s got it!” cried Snow, with great 
glee, in his excitement calling so loudly 
that both the players heard him. ‘“ She’s 
all right now. Oh, that’s beautiful !” 

Granton tried a ‘couple of swift balls 
and faulted them both. 

“ Love; thirty,” called the scorer. 

Another cut; again cleverly inter- 
cepted ; then a fault and an easy, round- 
hand service. 

“ Love; game.” 

The applause was really quite tremen- 
dous. 

“They are all against me,” Granton 
observed to Betty, handing her the balls 
over the net and laughing rather rue- 
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fully. “Public opinion would be posi- 
tively outraged if you should fail.” 

” I've no intention of failing, thank 
you,” she returned, with spirit; and away 
she swept to her position. “ Play ig 

Granton was himself on his mettle, 
yet he did not play his best. He could 
not fully recover from his surprise at the 
style of his adversary’s play. The swift- 
ness of her service and returns was so 
different from what was expected of a 
girl that he was scarcely on his guard 
against it up to the very end. He felt 
the sympathy of the spectators, too, to 
be against him, and this was not without 
its influence. He lost the set, and with 
it, by an unfortunate chance, his good 
nature. 

“ Sets, one all,” the scorer announced. 
And something in the saucy toss of 
Betty's lovely head, as, flushed and 
panting, she stood talking with George 
and Dora, jarred upon her lover’s nerves 
with sudden irritation. An unreasonable 
madness took possession of him. How 
much was wounded vanity it might not 
be easy to say; but under the circum- 
stances, with all his mates grinning at 
his failure, it was not at all strange that 
his feelings were not wholly placid. His 
play in the third and decisive set became 
rash and excited. He lost his head a 
little, and before he fairly knew how it 
happened the score was called on Betty’s 
service: 

“Games ; five, love.” 

“Good !” was George Snow’s com- 
ment. ‘TI told you she'd beat a love 
set before she was done.—Oh, keep your 
head, Bet !” 

Betty delivered a ball sv ift as a bullet 
and just clearing the net. 

“ Fifteen ; love.” 

A fault, and then another swift ball, 


| which skimmed like a swallow over the 


net and struck the ground only to cling 
to it in a swift roll. 

“ Thirty ; love.” 

The next ball was beaten back and 
forth until Granton dashed it to the 
ground at Betty’s very feet. 

“ Thirty ; fifteen.” 

The excitement was at its height. 
Even those who did not appreciate the 
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finer points of the play caught the in- 
terest and somehow understood pretty ac- 
curately how matters stood, and were as 
earnest as the rest. Small-talk was for- 
gotten, heads were craned forward, and 
all eyes were fixed upon the players. 
Betty grasped her racquet by the ex- 
treme end of its handle and held the ball 
as high above her head as she could reach. 

“ Play |” 

She struck it with all her force. 

“Forty ; fifteen,” was the scorer’s 
call; and Nat Granton understood that 
only one stroke lay between him and 
defeat by a love set. 

George Snow deliberately turned away 
his face. 

“T never supposed I could be such 
a consummate fool,” he said afterward, 
“but I positively could not look at your 
last service, Bet. I felt as if the whole 
universe were at stake.” 

As for the player, she was fairly pale 
with excitement ; but her head was clear 
and her hand steady. She paused an 
instant, poising her racquet. She ob- 
served that Granton stood near the mid- 
dle of his court. With a quick step she 
moved to the very outer corner of her 
own and sent a swift ball sharply under 
her opponent’s left hand. 
~ “@ame; love set,” called the scorer. 
“Sets two to one in favor of Miss 
Mork.” 

And, amid what for Mangus was a 
really astonishing round of applause, 
Betty, flushed, but triumphant, walked 
to the net to shake hands with her van- 
quished lover. 


V. 


Ir was astonishing how humble and 
forgiving her victory made Mistress 
Betty. She was troubled with the fear 
that she had been unmaidenly, that she 
had hurt Granton’s feelings and alienated 
his friendship forever, with a dozen more 
scruples quite as absurd and irrational. 

She escaped as quickly as possible 
from her friends and their congratula- 
tions, and hurried to her room on the 
pretext of dressing for supper. There 
she cooled her hot cheeks, burning with 
exercise and excitement, and, looking 
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ruefully at her image in the mirror, 
shook her head reproachfully at the 
counterfeit presentment as at one who 
had beguiled her into misdoing. ; 

After supper she was sitting rather 
gloomily in a retired corner of the piazza, 
when the defeated Granton approached. 
The reaction from the afternoon's excite- 
ment had rendered the young lady’s 
spirit rather subdued, but she rallied at 
sight of the new-comer. 

‘“‘Good-evening,” he said. ‘ Were 
you enjoying the sweets of victory ?” 

“‘T was enjoying the sweets of soli- 
tude,” she returned a little pointedly. 

Granton laughed. ‘I suppose,” he 
remarked, taking a vacant chair near 
her, “‘ that I need not apologize for my 
ill-judged remarks some time since about 
girls and tennis. My afternoon's pun- 
ishment ought to pass as a sufficient ex- 
piation.” 

“ Expiation is always a matter of feel- 
ing.” 

“Qh, as to that, I felt I had enough, 
I assure you,” he laughed. “It may 
not be gallant to say so, but it was 
really horrible to be beaten out of my 
boots by a lady in broad daylight, in 
face of all Mangus assembled.” 

Betty was silent. The remorseful 
feeling rose again in her breast. Gran- 
ton spoke lightly enough, but she won- 
dered if she had not humiliated him 
terribly. She played nervously with 
her fan, hardly knowing how to phrase 
it, yet longing to offer something in the 
way of apology. “I hope,” she began, 
“1 hope—” 

Nat regarded her closely in the fading 
light as she hesitated, and by some 
happy inspiration divined her softened 
mood. He noted the downcast eyes and 
troubled face. Without fully compre- 
hending her mental state, he yet found 
courage to move a trifle nearer. ‘“ Yes?” 
he queried, laying his fingers upon the 
arm of her chair. 

Betty looked at the hand which had 
approached so near, and a sudden trepi- 
dation thrilled her. She opened and 
closed her fan nervously, but made no 
attempt to finish her broken sentence. 

“ Betty,” her lover said, leaning for- 
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ward, “now I am in the dust at your 
feet, you must at least let me speak. 
You’ve kept out of my way so for the 
last two or three weeks that I was afraid 
you disliked me; but now I understand 
where you have been. You know how 
much I care for you.” 

Still she did not raise her eyes. 

“Don’t you care for me ?” he pleaded. 
“ T’ve been in love with you all summer. 
You must have known it.” 

He paused again, yet she did not 








answer, though a great tide of joy 
thrilled her whole being. Her lover 
seized both her hands and bent down 
until his cheek almost touched hers. 

“ Will you marry me, Betty ?” 

All her wilfulness and sauciness 
flashed in her eyes as she lifted her 
glance at last to his and answered, “ I 
wouldn’t if I hadn’t beaten this after- 
noon.” 

With which implied consent he seemed 
perfectly satisfied. ARLO BATES. 
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/ 
| eee G amid the dark magnolia-groves 
And dusky orchards of the slumberous South, 
Thou hast a poet’s mouth, 
Formed for the utterance of all hates and loves. 


When thou dost sing, rare humors of the muse 
(Like Sapphic fragments lightly flung together) 
Fall on the smouldering weather 

And thrill it, as with Helicon’s heavenly dews. 


Thy tongue has touched each luscious tropic fruit 
And kept the delicate shades of sweet and sour, 
And that ineffable power 

Drawn up through fragrant bole and pungent root. 


Ambrosial gums their incense give to thee, 
Thou gray, enchanting genius ariose ; 
The jasmine and the rose 

' Catch from thy song a subtle ecstasy. 


Whilst blossoms blow and skies are blue and fair, 
Thou givest each wild-wood thing its proper note 


Out of thy silver throat, 


Thou feathered Pan-god of the summer air ! 


What victories are thine in grove and glade, 
Charging against the field in tuneful fray, 
Triumphant every day, 

Thy strongest rivals all in silence laid ! 


But when from sleep I start and hear thee sing 
So sadly in the night, a tender pain 
Steals through my heart and brain: ; 
Ah, what unrest thy gift of song must bring! 


Mavrice THOMPSON. 
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Di no place where I have been, have 
death and mourning for the dead 
impressed me so forcibly as here in 
Greece. This may be partly owing to 
the contrast between the exceedingly 
bright and glowing aspect of nature 
and the stillness and gloom of death; 
but not a little of the effect is due also 
to the custom of carrying the dead to 
the cemetery in a coffin open to the sight 
of all. You hear the chanting of the 
priests, and look from the window, to 
see one, perhaps not unknown to you, 
taken, pale and still, to his last rest. In 
the case of a military funeral, the mar- 
tial music resounding in the clear air, 
the tramp of the soldiers marching in 
procession, penetrate into the innermost 
chambers of the house, reminding one 
of a dead and dying world. I have 


asked whether the carrying of the dead 
in an open coffin is a religious observ- 


ance, and have been told that it has 
nothing to do with the Church, but is, 
on the contrary, a custom originally im- 
posed by Turkish rule, the idea being 
that, were the coffin closed, the Greeks 
might conceal firearms in them for 
some intended insurrection. I firmly 
believe that the experiment must have 
been tried by the Greeks, as the Turks, 
unless some such attempt had been made, 
would never have been clever enough to 
think of such a device. It is said that 
when the city of Athens grows larger the 
custom will be discontinued, and many 
express a desire that it should be. 

On the Ist of March, 1882, died 
Alexander Koumoundouros, one of the 
most prominent of Greek statesmen, 
and his funeral was celebrated with the 
greatest pomp and circumstance, at the 
expense of the government. Generally, 
the burial takes place in less than twenty- 
four hours after a person’s death; but 
in this instance it was delayed for three 
days, during which the Carnival amuse- 
ments, then at their height, continued 
nearly unabated, although many people 
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had predicted that there would be a 
general cessation of gayeties. In the 
mean time, the house of _ Koumoundou- 
ros, which for months, during his long 
illness, had been closed and silent, now 
became a scene of intense activity. 
It was elaborately decked with mourn- 
ing, both inside and outside; long black 
streamers floated in the wind, and the 
white window-curtains were exchanged 
for black ones, while the furniture, and 
even the pictures on the walls, were 
draped with black. This mourning was 
to remain, by special official command, 
for forty days. Often, in such cases, 
the family continue this observance for a 
year or more; and as the women never 
go out, but stay in their darkened rooms 
to receive the visits of their friends, 
their life during this period is lugubrious 
and injurious to health. 

The body of Koumoundouros was 
laid out in state, the hands, which were 
clasped over the breast, holding a picture 
of the Virgin. Two candles burned near 
the head, and one at the feet. (Super- 
stitious people in Greece dislike to sit in 
a room where there are three lights, be- 
cause this is the number used for the 
dead.) From time to time a priest 
came to read prayers. In an adjoining 
room sat the bereaved family, sur- 
rounded by their most intimate female 
relatives and friends, who had come, 
according to custom, to stay until all was 
over. The latter were clad in deepest 
mourning, and seemed to be sincerely 
sympathetic, although they kept up a 
continual conversation, talking freely of 
the departed, recalling his virtues and 
the different details of his life, not re- 
fraining from occasional mirthful allu- 
sions. Besides these intimate friends, 
there also came poor Spartan country- 
women of Koumoundouros, who wished 
to express their grief and sympathy after 
their peculiar fashion. 

Tt has long been the custom in Sparta, 
and also in some other provinces of 
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Greece, to sing Moirologia, or Songs of 
Fate, over the dead. In fact, so far was 
this carried that in Mania it was con- 
sidered a disgrace, by the last generation, 
if a woman could not sing Moirologia. 
These songs are rhymed improvisations, 
and, as the women are perfectly igno- 
rant, unable to read or write, their facil- 
ity in this way is remarkable. Some of 
these women who excel the rest go about 
to celebrate in their dirges the deaths 
which occur among their neighbors. 
Sometimes, in a young and untutored 
woman, this gift for improvisation will 
appear without any preparation except 
the fact that she has heard similar songs 
from childhood upward. An instance 
is related by Dora d’Istria of a young 
widow near Mount Pindar, who appeared 
at the grave of her husband, leading her 
two children by the hand. Suddenly 
she broke out into improvisation, full 
of such striking similes and figures of 
speech that every one present was elec- 
trified. Moirologia are considered by 
the country-people as prophetic; and, 
indeed, the women, as they are described, 
sitting with their long hair down, their 
eyes streaming with tears, while they 
declaim in wailing tones, vividly suggest 
the ancient Moirai, or Fates. One of their 
favorite subjects of discourse is politics, 
and, as party spirit runs high in the Gre- 
cian capital, it was feared they might cre- 
ate some disturbance, and so they were 
not allowed to improvise very freely. 
The men of Sparta also recite songs and 
stories, and a distinguished Greek artist, 
Nicholas Gyzis, Professor in the Acad- 
emy at Munich, has taken as the sub- 
ject of one of his best pictures “A 
Family mourning for a Dead Infant.” 
This picture represents the interior of a 
peasant’s hut at night, the room dimly 
lighted by the dying embers on the 
hearth and the three candles burning 
near the cradle with its little, cold, pale 
inmate. The young mother, dressed in 
black, hangs over the child, so lately 
warm in her arms, and which to-morrow 
she will lose forever. At the other side 
of the room, more in the background, 
sitting about a table spread with food 
and drink, are the child’s father, the 
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grandmother, and other relations and 
friends, all of whom are intently listen- 
ing to the stories of a gayly fustanella-ed 


pallicari who has come to amuse them - 


and beguile their sorrow. 

The Greeks have a strong aversion 
to being alone with the dead or dying, 
and their houses are generally full of 
friends on such sad occasions, and in 
some places they open their windows 
and call out to the passers-by. During 
the last hours of Koumoundouros the 
house was full, and, during the three 
days before his funeral, so crowded with 
people of all classes that it was diffi- 
cult to approach near enough to bid 
farewell to the dead or to offer respects 
to the family. Among the first visitors 
were his political associates, who ex- 
pressed their sympathy in a formal 
speech and presented an _ elaborate 
wreath of laurel. Then came a number 
of the clergy. The old Episcopus, who 
was a warm personal friend, in going 
forward to kiss the sacred picture, was 
so overcome with grief that he fainted 
and fell. 

The Cretans living in Pirzeus and 
Athens, more than fifty in all, came 
together in a body to salute the states- 
man who had taken the deepest interest 
in the welfare of their unfortunate 
country. They also brought a wreath 
of laurel, which they deposited on the 
bier with great solemnity, after the 
following manner, peculiar to their peo- 
ple. The aged heroes Keiares, Korkides, 
and the chieftain Xatzi-Michales, with 
their poet Boudourbakis, formed a group 
about the dead, and each in turn, holding 
the wreath over the body, said a few 
words. The old leader Korkides began: 
“Crete, whom thou hast loved, salutes 
thee, and mourns that thou hast not lived 
to free her, as thou didst Thessaly. 
Like her wast thou brave. Eternal be 
thy memory.” The aged Keiares, whose 
years count nearly one hundred, and 
whose battles may exceed that number, 
followed: ‘“ May God pardon thy soul. 
Thou didst fight for Crete in ’41, and 
thou didst aid us in ’66 and "78. Thou 
hast been a benefactor to all Cretans.” 
The words of the others were of much 
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the same purport, few and simple. The 
dignified and reverent sorrow of all the 
company as they then knelt in silence 
made a deep impression on all the spec- 
tators. The widow and son of Kou- 
moundouros came forward and told them 
that in his last hours he had mourned 
the still enslaved condition of Crete. 

In the life of Koumoundouros we 
have, as it were, an index to the history 
of his country for the last forty years. 
He was essentially the product of 
modern Greece. Unlike many of his 
countrymen, he had had no European 
education. His ideas and manners, his 
virtues, faults, and abilities, were alike 
Greek. Only in his maturer years did 
he leave his country to pass a few 
months in Paris and London. Born 
five years before the war of indepen- 
dence, his life began with the life of 
modern Greece. His family were origi- 
nally from Mania, a province of Laconia, 
but he was born in Messene, where his 
father had established himself some 
years before. He passed his childhood 
among stormy scenes. When the coun- 
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try grew more tranquil, he came to 
school at the Royal Gymnasium of 


Athens. We first hear of him in 1841, 
when about twenty-five years of age, 
fighting as a volunteer in Crete; and, 
although he narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner by the Turks, he seems 
to have returned unharmed from the 
war, as shortly afterward he was study- 
ing law at the University of Athens. 
He made a great impression on all who 
knew him here, not only by his zeal in 
study, but also by his strong character 
and opinions. He gave much time to 
reading the ancient Greek authors, and 
among them all Demosthenes was his 
favorite. Seldom does a man have a 
better opportunity to make himself 
known than he had. Political parties 
were in an uncertain, shifting condition. 
Otho was on the throne, but his hold 
was precarious, as insurrections were 
constantly arising. In Kalamas, where 
Koumoundouros went to practise law, 
Perrotes was working against the gov- 
ernment in connection with the party of 
Mavrocordatos. Koumoundouros boldly 
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attacked them, and made himself so 
popular with the reigning government 
that he was rewarded with the cross 
of the Saviour. Upon the expulsion of 
Otho, he joined the temporary govern- 
ment known as the Regency, and ex- 
ercised a powerful influence as a party 
leader. Later, when Prince George of 
Denmark was called to the throne, Kou- 
moundouros became a great favorite with 
him, as well as with the people. The 
number of public offices that he held is 
surprising, as also was his ability in fill- 
ing them. First elected deputy from 
Kalamas in 1851, he took’ the house by 
storm with his eloquent, ready speech and 
genial manners. Eighteen times he was 
chosen minister, and ten times prime 
minister. In every department, whether 
of law, army, or church, he was able and 
faithful; but as Minister of the Interior 
he was most in his element, and he pre- 
ferred this position to all others. His 
knowledge of the details of this depart- 
ment was extraordinary, and his place 
will be hard to fill. Among all the 
opinions expressed for and against him, 
it is universally conceded that his life 
was given to Greece, that he was pro- 
foundly acquainted with the peculiar 
character of his nation, and shaped his 
course with great sagacity, and that had 
he not possessed a rare flexibility of 
character he could not have negotiated 
so successfully with the great powers of 
Europe. The majority of his nation 
were always with him. 

At an early hour on the morning of 
the day when the funeral was to take 
place, an immense crowd had assembled 
in the square before the house, and the 
dwellings seemed to have emptied all 
their inmates into the streets. Every 
one was saying, “This is the largest 
funeral that ever took place in Athens.”’ 
It was frequently repeated with pride 
that there must be more than fifty thou- 
sand people in the procession. At ten 
o'clock came the mayor, with his coun- 
cil, and took farewell of the dead; after 
him the president of the university, with 
his fellow-professors, the prime minister, 
Mr. Tricoupis, with the other ministers 
of state, the members of the diplomatic 
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corps, the ladies of the court, the presi- 


dent of the chamber of deputies, many : 


officers of the army, and other persons. 
At eleven o'clock the procession started 
from the house and* proceeded to the 
Metropolis, the largest church in the 
city, already crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity. The king was there to assist at 
the ceremony, and then the procession 
again started on its way toward the 
cemetery, which lies outside of the 
town, on the slope of Mount Hymettus. 
The progress was slow, as the narrow 
Hermes Street, through which they 
passed first, is very steep. As one 
looked down upon the advancing con- 
course, it was a peculiar, interesting 


spectacle. But not until‘it had reached | 


the ample square which surrounds the 
remaining columns of the once noble 
temple of Jupiter Olympus could ‘one 
judge of the immensity of the throng. 
First came the hurrying mass of ner- 
vous human life, then a long line of 
artillery and cavalry, carriages filled with 
politicians, students carrying banners and 
wreaths, officers bearing on a velvet 
cushion the brilliant orders of the de- 
ceased, the torch-bearers with their 
flickering, pale lights, the chanting 
priests, bands playing mournful martial 
music, and then the pale, emaciated 
body of the dead man. 

I was reminded of the first time I saw 
him, walking down Stadion Street, about 
five years ago. It was just after the 
fall of Plevna, when a riot had broken 
out in Athens. He was then prime 
minister, and was followed by a mob so 


"excited that the slightest cause would 


have turned their evident displeasure 
into open violence. Some had stones in 
their hands ready to throw on provoca- 
tion; one or two were haranguing the 
crowd, from which came a low, ominous 
muttering like the growling of a surly 
dog. Koumoundouros, though conscious 
of his danger, walked steadily along 
by the side of a friend without flinch- 
ing or changing his course. Finally, 
some one came up in a carriage, and, 
‘after much urging, induced him to get 
in, and they drove off, followed by jeers 
and angry shouts. The people had some 
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right on their side, as for months great 
preparations had been made to attack 
the Turks, whose attention was then dis- 
tracted by their more powerful enemy 
the Russians. Availing- themselves of 
this fact, Greek troops had already 
crossed the Thessalian border. The 
interference of England led to the recall 
of the troops, the fall of Plevna made 
further attempts futile, and the result 
was a recoil of feeling against the king 
and ministers. The riot lasted several 


authorities succeeded in controlling the 
angry citizens. It is more than proba- 
ble that some of these very individuals 
were now following Koumoundouros to 


here, as in other towns, ready to join in 
any public demonstration, irrespective of 
conviction. 

The procession crossed the square, 
passed between two of the columns, de- 
scended a road leading over the bridge 
of the [lissus, near the ancient spring of 
Callirhoé, where the toiling washerwomen 
stop a moment from their work to sigh 
and cross themselves when funerals go 
by. The road terminates in an avenue 
between tall cypress-trees, where one be- 
gins the ascent to the cemetery. Here 
another crowd was awaiting the first one, 
as people for hours had been. flocking 
there and on the neighboring heights, 
trying to get a position whence ‘they 





could see the procession and, if possible, 
hear the funeral eulogies. These began 
immediately upon the arrival of the cor- 
tége, and lasted several hours. The one 
of greatest general interest was made 
by Charles Tricoupis, the present prime 
minister of Greece, who during the last 
ten or fifteen years had been the most 
inveterate political opponent of Kou- 
-moundouros. Their personal relations 
were formerly very friendly, and the 
blame of the recent coolness between 
them was ascribed more to Koumoun- 
douros than to Mr. Tricoupis, even by 
the most indulgent friends of the former. 
In the following speech one can see that 
no trace of ill feeling remains with Mr. 
Tricoupis, whose words are the tribute 
of one noble soul to another : 












days, and some lives were lost before the - 


his grave, there being plenty of idlers” 
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“ About the grave of. Koumoundouros 
we mourners take each other by the 
hand, partisans and opponents, but not 
enemies,—because he had ‘no enemy. 
His life was a-perpetual warfare, but 
his gentleness-of character and manner 
remained unchanged. He-was as much 
distinguished for his nobleness of mind 
as for his powerful intellect. Among 
those present are many weeping for a 
benefactor, and none without reason. 
Around his bier all of our race are 
united by a common sentiment of na- 
tional loss, — because Koumoundouros 
worked in behalf of the race and for 
the security of the constitution ; he be- 
lieved in the future of Hellenism, and 
, acted upon his belief; himself the prod- 


“uct of our liberal form of government, . 


he strove for its gradual consolidation’as 
the only thing that would afford a sup- 
port to Greece; in this work of the de- 
velopment of Hellenism he became, on 
account of his labors, a lever of such im- 
portance that his sudden disappearance 
brings to-day all our national and politi- 


cal affairs into the greatest confusion._| 


A strong opposition is indispensable to 
the symmetrical development of the 
energies of a country; but a strong 
opposition demands a sure leader. . . . 
Men able to take such places do not 
spring up in a day; and the disap- 
pearance from the political stage of one 
who filled the position so worthily is a 
national loss. 

‘‘ The importance of _Koumoundouros 
was not confined to the affairs of the in- 
terior: his name was a power in foreign 
relations. Public men of great nations 
receive from their first appearance the 
acknowledgment of their achievements ; 
but in a small country like ours it is only 
after a long period of faithful and effi- 
cient labor that statesmen become known 
beyond the boundaries of their own land. 
To this distinction Koumoundouros had 
risen ; and the loss of such a man, who 
in certain circumstances could depend 
upon the sympathy and concurrence of 
Europe in helping Greece, is irreparable 
to a nation constantly threatened by 
political changes and continually called 
to confront obstacles which by her own 
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strength alone she could not combat. 
The life of Koumoundouros was, there- ~ 
When in 
power, he afforded the government the 
benefit of his sound sense, the fruit of 
long experience, and inspired confidence 
at home and abroad ; when in opposition, 
he aroused the energies of the govern- 
ment and gave assurance of a worthy 
successor in office, whether in the usual 
routine of internal affairs or in unex- 
pected foreign complications. 

“ Such a death, leaving so great a void, 
might well rend the heart of a Greek ; 
but Koumoundouros, dying, bequeathed 
to us his deeds, to which history will 
render justice. Since the laurel-crowned 
period of our struggle for freedom the 
career of the*Greek politician has not 
had the éclat which belonged to a former 
It has. not fallen to our lot 
to accomplish great deeds whose end was 
the very existence of the nation. Our 
life as a people we owe to the work of 
our fathers; our own work now is to 
prepare our future. When the mission 
of Hellenism is accomplished and a new 
day of glory dawns for Greece, the mean- 
ing of the labors of Koumoundouros will 
be unfolded more clearly, and his name 
will live with honor in the records of our 
regeneration.” 

Several of the orations ended with the 
words, “ We give the last kiss;” and this 
refers to the most solemn ceremonial of 
the funeral-offices of the Eastern Church. 
Appropriate hymns are sung while the 
relatives, friends, and, last of all, the 
priest, perform this sad duty. When 
the moment comes for burying the dead, 
a white napkin is placed over the face, and 
incense is scattered. The priest throws 
into the grave the first sod, saying, 
“May the earth be light above thee!” 
And when the grave is filled in, a black 
wooden cross is placed over it, and among 
the peasants an oblation of wine is poured 
upon the earth. The last ceremony is 
the distribution to all present, and es- 
pecially to the poor, of wine and a 
wheaten cake,—the emblem of resur- 
rection. After nine days, a mass is read, 
and again after forty days; the anniver- 
sary of the day is observed by many 
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families, and the gifts to the poor are 
repeated. 

The spring day was drawing to a close 
as the last rites over the grave of Kou- 
moundouros were performed ; and as the 
sun set there re-echoed over the plains 
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| of Attica volleys of musketry, and the 
| dead-roll was beaten on the drum. Then 
| the tired crowds dispersed, leaving their 
_ hero on the solitary hill-side. His heart 
' had already been sent to his native prov- 
ince. Eunice W. FE.ton. 
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a I BEQUEATH my wardrobe,’— 
thus ran the last will and testa- 
ment of a certain Lady Dorothy,— 

“ Ttem, one sprigged muslin which 
I wore when I was first introduced to 
Captain Neville. 

“Item, one embroidered India crape 
which I wore when Captain Neville pro- 
posed to me. 

“Item, one white paduasoy which I 
wore when I married Captain Neville ;” 
—thus lending significance and poetry to 


a legacy which would otherwise have con- | 


sisted of yellowing fabrics, out of date, 


out of fashion,—mere old clothes. We 
gain more than a hint, too, of the senti- 
ment with which Lady Dorothy Neville 
regarded these sacred possessions which 
belonged to her youth. Captain Neville 
had died, or lost a leg, or become gouty, 
red-nosed, and corpulent, in the interval ; 
but at the sight of the sprigged muslin 
the weight of fifty years fell off the old 
woman’s shoulders, the mists of fifty 
years fell from her eyes, all the graces 
tripped back, and there was Captain 
Neville, with his three-cornered hat in 
his hand and his sword between his legs, 
bowing like the Apollo that he was in 
those days,—a sight to make the with- 
ered old heart warm up with a thrill of 
delight and send crowding memories to 
the numbed brain. 

Actresses in particular, it is said, like 
to revive the triumphs of their by-gone 
days by turning over their wardrobes. 
Rachel, when the first warning of her 
fate took possession of her mind, had all 
her raiment brought out: the drapery 


of Phédre, worn through her long-sus- 
tained and marvellous display of super- 
natural emotion; the dress of Pauline 
when she exclaimed, “‘ Je vois, je sais, 
je crois! Je suis chrétienne enfin!” 
and of Lesbia when she asked, with the 
witchery of a siren, ‘“ Suis-je belle?” 
the stately robes of Marie Stuart, of - 
La Tisbé when she tells Rodol-*, “ Je 
reviens seulement pour te dire un mot, 
je t aime ;” the ball-attire of Marguérite 
when her heart broke ; the magnificence 
of Adrienne when she dies resplendent 
in jewels, with the pathetic words, “Je 
| suis st jeune et la vie s’ouvrait pour 
| mot st belle,” —all these adjuncts of the 
crowning moments of her career the great 
tragédienne looked at long and silently, 
then said, realizing that all was over, 
that she could wear these trappings no 
more, “ Ji faut donc quitter tout.” 

For the gown plays no insignificant 
part in a woman’s réles from the cradle 
to the grave. 

I wish her beauty 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudy tire or glist’ring shoe-tie, 
Something more than 


Taffeta or tissue can, 
Or rampant feather, or rich fan, 





is the feeling of all her friends and 
lovers; but that the gown is a part of 
the woman, an expression of her nature, 
character, and instincts, her friends and 
lovers feel nevertheless. 

Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 


Then, then (methinks) how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes, 





wrote Herrick. Another poet says,— 
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My love in her attire doth show her wit, 
It doth so well become her: 
For every season she has dressings fit, 
For winter, spring, and summer, 
The passionate lover idealizes the pre- 
ciousness of all that appertains to the 
dress of his mistress : 


Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 

The dress is endowed with all the 
modest beauty, all the tender charm, 
which belongs to the beloved object, and 
helps to express her inner nature, her 
real soul. It is almost essential in order 
to enable him to characterize her ab- 
stract image, to recognize his spiritual 
ideal. Dante said of Beatrice, “She 
appeared to me clothed in a most noble 
color,—a becoming and modest crimson.” 
Petrarch remembered of his Laura, after 
meeting her by chance after a long 
separation, that she wore “a gown of 
green with violets.” Chateaubriand, in 
calling up his happy moments, wrote, 
“ When [ first saw Madame Récamier, 
she wore a white gown and was sit- 
ting on a blue sofa.” A man is apt to 
remember the woman he loves in a par- 


ticular dress. Not too many subordinate 
touches can go into a mental portrait, 
and the impression must be clear in 


order to be permanent. The woman 
who inspires lasting sentiment is one 
who fixes a distinct image on the memory ; 
and perhaps the reason that there seems 
nowadays some falling off in masculine 
passion, some decline in fervid and 
single - hearted devotion, is that men’s 
eyes are bewildered and their percep- 
tions confused by the infinite and subtle 
variety of feminine resource in dress. A 
woman should not suggest too many 
bureau-drawers. 

Every one knows that woman’s first 
article of attire was a fig-leaf, and all 
her raiment since has been more or less 
modelled on nature’s patterns. In spite 
of her vaunted simplicity, nature never 
hesitates to put a thousand unnecessary 
touches into her decorative work, and is 
absolutely reckless of expense and effort 
when the question of profuse ornamen- 
tation comes in. She scallops and ruf- 
fles, points, flutes, and vandykes, her 
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leaves and blossoms. She arrays one 
rose in five petals, then doubles, trebles, 
quadruples, until she produces one with 
a thousand leaves. She gives a long 
slim figure to one flower, and flounces 
another to its very throat. And all a 
woman’s chiffons, her tunics, ruffs, 
farthingales, laces, and ribbons, even her 
fans and high-heeled slippers, take the 
forms of flowers. But, unlike flowers, 
@ woman does not settle on one texture, 
hue, and shape, as the law of their 
being decides the size, number, and cut 
of their petals. She perpetually re- 
creates and refashions herself,—is not 
satisfied with being a rose, but must be 
a lily as well. She is forever changing 
her costume, and with it changes her 
moods and caprices. In a high ruff she 
grows stately ; in plain draperies, gran- 
diose ; with bouffant petticoats, ribbons 
and buckled slippers, a little coquettish. 
She is languid in a trained skirt, and 
vivacious and energetic in a short dress. 
The woman and her gown mutually act 
and react upon each other, and a man 
who fails to understand the secret of 
her alternations of magnificence and 
frivolity, audacity and timidity, prodi- 
gality of spirits and cold reserves, is at 
a loss to follow her lead. 

It would be a limitation if a woman 
adhered to one style of dress, and might 
lead to monotony and narrowness and 
even pedantry. The present bewilder- 
ing devices of toilet are, however, the 
resource of plain women. ‘The result is 
to create an effect of beauty without 
beauty: one’s imagination is perpetually 
stimulated, and one’s eye almost as per- 
petually disappointed. For example, a 
Gainsborough hat in itself suggests 
beauty of a delicately spirited and patri- 
cian type; but after seeing every variety 
of commonplace feature under the rolling 
and plumed brim, one learns after a 
while that it is a fashionable head-gear 
and that the ambitious wear it. One 
comes to feel finally that only one style 
of dress is suited to pretty women, and 
that is the simplest. 

Nevertheless, the economical preroga- 
tives of a Venus di Milo and other 
typical women in poetry and art being 
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the endowment of the few, the majority | between gowns and dresses. A gown is 


of women, whether pretty or plain, 
young or old, must have gowns,—gowns, 


too, freshly made and in the fashion. | 


And it is of those every-day gowns I 


wish to speak. The woman who never | 


enjoys a change into something rich and 
strange is likely to pall upon the imagi- 
nation of her acquaintances. I remem- 
ber being once at a play where the first 
réle had been given to a strange actress 
in consequence of the indisposition of 
the leading lady. The heroine, new to 
the part, acted better than the regular 
jeune premiere; but, to my pain and 
dismay, she wore only one gown through 
the whole performance, although several 
years elapsed between the first act and 
the last. It was a beautiful dress, a 
very miracle of French art; but, un- 
luckily, once seen it could never be for- 
gotten: it might have been the triumph 
of one occasion like the burst of cym- 
bals and the blare of trumpets, but in 
quieter scenes it was inharmonious. Yet 
she loved, struggled, failed, hoped, and 
conquered in that one velvet and satin 
gown through the three years of the 
drama; quarrelled with her husband in 
it, and almost ran off with another man 
in it; repented in sackcloth and ashes 
in it, and finally, after a separation of 
months and years, was reunited to her 
lord and master still in that gown. 
Of course this was the result of some 
contretemps over which the actress had 
no control; for wearing one dress 
through an entire piay is not the fault 
of modern actresses. But the experi- 
ence served to intensify the liking I have 
always had for a variety of gowns, 
neat, suitable, exactly fitting the occa- 
sion. 

Let us, then, sum up feminine rai- 
ment which seems to our mind essential 
to comfort and worthy of mention under 
these heads : 

Ist. Breakfast-gowns. 

2d. Travelling- and walking-dresses. 

3d. Carriage- and reception-dresses. 

4th. Tea-gowns. 

5th. Dinner-gowns. 

6th. Evening dresses. 

It will be seen that we discriminate 


| 

















an intimate thing, a part of a woman’s 
personal life. What she wears when 
she goes abroad is, so to speak, a suit 
of armor: it may well be severe, dig- 
nified, even a little masculine. And as 
for an evening dress, who can invest 
with intricate sentiment that ephemeral 
work of gauze and gossamer, silk, satin, 
brocade, flowers, and feathers, devised 
perhaps with a felicity of extrava- 
gance which makes one exclaim, like 
Mrs. Carlyle’s Scotch maid, ‘“‘ Oh, my! 
how expensive!” And expensive it 
is. ‘I saw her dancing in the ball,” 
wrote a forgotten satirist before the 
present decade. ‘Around her snowy 
brow were set one hundred and fifty- 
two dollars in the shape of diamond 
flakes of light; with the gentle undu- 
lations of her bosom rose and fell twenty- 
five hundred dollars in a necklace of 
brilliants. Her fairy form was invested 
in fifty dollars, represented by a slip of 
azure satin, and this was overlaid by 
one hundred and fifty dollars more in 
two skirts of white lace. Tastefully 
down each side of the latter were laid 
six dollars and fifty cents, which so many 
bows of snowy ribbon had come to. 
The lower margins of the one-hundred- 
and-fifty-dollar skirts were edged with 
fifty-five additional dollars, the value of 
some fringe a quarter of a yard in depth. 
Her taper waist, taking zone and clasp 
together, I calculated to be confined by 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Her 
delicately-rounded arms—the gloves of 
creamy kid being added to the bracelets 
which encircled her little wrists—may 
be said to have been adorned with one 
hundred and eleven dollars; and, put- 
ting the silk and satin at the lowest 
figure, I should say she wore five dollars 
upon her feet. Thus, altogether, was 
this thing of light, this creature of love- 
liness, arrayed from top to toe, exclusive 
of little sundries, in three thousand one 
hundred and eight dollars, or there- 
abouts.” 

Extravagance of this kind presupposes 
rivalry,—a contest in which the many 
are vanquished by the few. In Balzac’s 
“Petites Miséres de la Vie conjugale,” 
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the young wife, after manoeuvring for a 
new ball-dress and expending all her ener- 
gies upon its selection and make, puts it 
on and sets forth to conquer. “The 
carriage is brought up. All the house 
watches madame as she goes out. She 
is the masterpiece in which they have all 
had a hand, and they all admire her as 
the production of their common labors. 
Your wife sets out intoxicated with 
herself. . . . She marches to the ball 
gloriously, like a cherished picture 
touched up in the atelier, caressed by 
the painter, and at last sent to the ex- 
hibition in the vast bazaar at the Louvre. 
Your wife finds, alas! fifty women pres- 
ent more beautiful than she: they have 
invented toilets of an enormous price, 
more or less original ; and then happens 
to the feminine masterpiece what hap- 
pens to the work of art at the Louvre: 
your wife’s dress pales by the side of 
one very similar, but whose more bril- 
liant color extinguishes it. Caroline is 
nothing ; she is scarcely noticed. When 
there are sixty handsome women in a 
drawing-room the sentiment of beauty 
is lost. Your wife becomes something 


very ordinary. The little stratagem of 
her smile, usually so perfect, is not ap- 
preciated among the grand expressions 


of bold and haughty ladies. She is ex- 
tinguished. She is not even invited to 
dance. She tries to smile,—to look 
pleased ; but, as she is not pleased, she 
hears people saying, ‘ Madame Adolphe 
is not very good-looking.’ Other women 
hypocritically ask her if she is in pain ; 
why she does not dance, etc.” 

A ball-dress is not the test of a woman’s 
actual beauty ; and many a woman be- 
witching in home attire is insignificant 
in grande toilette. Mr. Ruskin, whose 
passion for destroying institutions fallen 
into abuse is equalled only by his in- 
spiration for suggesting better ones, has 
lately raised a question as to the pro- 
priety of girls being wooed and won in 
the gay world, “where, in a miserable 
confusion of candlelight, moonlight, and 
anything but daylight, in indecently- 
attractive and insanely-expensive dresses, 
in snatched moments, in hidden corners, 
in accidental impulses and dismal igno- 
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rances, young people smirk and ogle 
and whisper and whimper and sneak 
and stumble and flutter and fumble 
and blunder into what they call love.” 
However, there is. another side to the 
picture, although many a man has prob- 
ably had the instinct of the French 
marquis, just married to a young wife, 
who came down one night dressed for 
a ball, looking so radiantly beautiful 
that, after gazing at her admiringly 
for a time, he tore her gown to pieces 
by way of preventing others from en- 
joying such a sight. The marquise 
no doubt returned her husband’s devo- 
tion, for she regretted neither the dress 
nor the ball, and declared herself flattered 
beyond measure and proud of “ this 
unique proof of his admiration.” 
-Beyond all others on the list, the 
breakfast-gown is the key to a woman’s 
character and her pursuits. It is put on 
at an hour of the day when she is in- 
spired by fresh energies and stands face 
to face with realities. The more simple 
the dress is—the closer it approximates 
to the habiliments of the ideal milkmaid, 
the neat-handed Phyllis,—the better it 
suits her entrance into the magic circle 
of glad activities which the new day 
stirs. A négligé at breakfast may be 
graceful, but a négligé suggests the lilies 
of the field, which toil not, neither spin. 
Beauty should be the bride of use 
in a breakfast-gown. For a woman to 
rise in the morning in this world of ours 
and have no activities, no occupations, 
no cares, is not to be a human being at 
all; and for a gown to be an apology 
for idleness, an excuse for disability, 
settles the question and dooms it at once. 
But a woman ought, if the odds are not 
too great against her, to give a fillip to 
the day by her sprightly air at break- 
fast. Let not that woman be trusted 
who puts on dowdy apparel with the 
feeling that she wants to please nobody 
in particular. Out upon her! Let her 
pot be allowed to put in jeopardy the 
nerves of her household at that hazard- 
ous hour when all is in the balance and 
one does not know whether one is to 
meet the troubles of the ensuing twelve 
hours with sweetness and courage or 
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temper and false judgment. No, let 
her hide herself in her own room, and 
there consume her coffee and rolls, with 
her hair in curl-papers, and do harm 
only in a negative way. 

The actual test of a woman’s power of 
fascination is her ability to take every- 
day life as it is, with its complex ma- 
chinery of work, cares, and pleasures, 
and give them purpose and beauty by 
her part in them. The embellishment 
of life belongs chiefly to her, although it 
is not she herself, but man, who is the real 
lover of luxury and comfort. Woman is 
instinctively, as man is by necessity, a 
worker. What she pines for are the 
great tasks which men fulfil if compelled 
or shirk if they may. Failing heroic 
undertakings, a curious sort of busy idle- 
ness pervades the women of large towns 
to-day. From taking no interest at all 
in art and music, women have now gone 
to the other extreme, and study every- 
thing, hear all the music of Beethoven 
and a little of Wagner, look at pictures, 
glass, old furniture, learn needle-work, 
and ‘create an artistic reformation in their 
own houses. 

Very beautiful and very rich are the 
velvets, silks, and brocades which women 
put on to go about to look and buy, to 
attend rehearsals, and to visit each other 
on their reception-day. Fabrics are 
freely worn nowadays which used to be 
put on only on grand occasions, like coro- 
nation-trappings. 

A hostess on her reception-day may 
wear as plain or as elegant a gown as she 
pleases. She has a perfect right to 
make a lovely picture of herself against 
her own favorite background, and a 
novel sort of toilet may fill up the deficit 
of any real interest in her, since an 
artistic combination of velvet and old 
lace, or an zesthetic tea-gown, gives a 
pleasant impression for her guests to 
carry away. 

If a breakfast- gown expresses a 
woman’s character and pursuits, a tea- 
gown may be said to show her tastes and 
caprices. It is, of course, an article de 
luxe in a wardrobe. It suggests bou- 
doirs. One cannot imagine a woman 
doing anything heroic or strenuous in a 








tea-gown, and nothing can diverge more 
from the dress prescribed by those who 
desire to emancipate woman from her 
ancient disabilities. The shape of it 
suggests idleness, luxury,—almost a de- 
sire for admiration. One might almost 
say that no woman ever yet put on a 
tea-gown who was averse to a little flir- 
tation. A woman in a tea-gown needs 
to be a femme d'esprit, or at least re- 
quires great tact and charm. In doing 
things almost any one may shine; it is 
the not doing which shows the superi- 
ority of certain charming women, who 
know when their function is not to be 
brilliant, but simply to impress cheerful 
and pleasant ideals upon those who ap- 
proach them. 

It would be well if a distinctive house- 
dress like the tea-gown could acquire 
actual meaning among us. Here a 
woman can hardly help having a little 


flutter of self-consciousness in dispensing” 


afternoon tea, because the custom is not 
developed from a real need. It is the 
artistic advantage of foreign life that 


' every picturesque ceremony and observ- 


ance there was once significant, just as 
all ornaments were significant among the 
Greeks. Afternoon tea was an outgrowth 
of the special conditions and habits of 
English country life. There is no ac- 
tual need of it here; yet it is at least 
useful as the occasion for a rendezvous, 
an informal and easy grouping of people 


| who have leisure and who long for a 


pleasant chat to round off the sharp- 
ness of the morning’s experience. 

As to the dinner-gown, there is every 
reason why a woman should be as beau- 
tiful and charming at dinner as it is in 
her power to be. Naturally, this of all 
the varieties of gowns takes the widest 
range of possibilities, and in the degree 
of elegance it attains is no poor index of 
the quality of the dinner itself. And 
as there are all sorts of dinners, up to 
the very Russe de la Russe, where hors- 
d'ceuvres in the shape of oysters, ancho- 
vies, and sardines are placed in the 
drawing-room and eaten by the guests 
as they come in as appetizers, and 
washed down with kiimmel, just so 
there is every variety of dinner-gown. 
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THE MOUNTAIN. 


A LTAR whereon the lordly sacrifice 
Of incense from the reverent vales below 
Is offered at the dawn’s first kindling glow 
And when the day’s last smouldering ember dies, 
Around thee, too, the kindred sympathies 
Of life—itself a vapor—breathe and flow, 
And yearn beyond thy pinnacle of snow 
To wing the trackless region of the skies. 
Thy shadow broods above me, and mine own 
Sleeps as a child beneath it. O’er my dreams 
Thou dost, as an abiding presence, pour 
Thy spirit in the melancholy moan 
Of cavern-winds, and far-resounding streams, 
As sings the sea unto the listening shore. 
JoHN B. Tass. 
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thee ee is a growing appreciation 
of the value of trained workers in 
The notion 
that one is “born with a gift” for any 
vocation is laid aside with the popular 


every department of life. 


superstitions of the past. It would be 
no more incongruous to speak of a 
“chemist by inspiration” than of a “born 
nurse.” Natural aptitude counts for 
something in any calling, but can never 
outweigh the systematized knowledge, 
well-directed effort, and skilful hand 
that result from a thorough course of 
technical training. Industrial schools 
have supplanted the old custom of ap- 
prenticeship. 

Within the past twenty years nursing 
has been completely revolutionized. The 
first attempts at training nurses were in 
the Roman Catholic Sisterhoods, to which 
women pledged a life-service. After the 
disastrous battles of Napoleon with Prus- 
sia, a few German ladies cared for the 
wounded, and this led to systematic 
nursing in Germany. In 1816 tlie 





poet Southey visited the battle-ground 
of Waterloo, and was impressed with the 
need of better hospital care for the 
wounded. He corresponded with Mrs. 
Fry and others in reference to it, but 
nothing practical was done. 

In 1836 Theodore Fliedner, pastor 
of a small Protestant church at Kaiser- 
werth on the Rhine, with the aid of his 
wife, established the first training-school 
for nurses, which he called the Deaconess 
Institution. It was founded on the 
principles of the Deaconess institutions 
of the early Church, and was, really, a 
semi-religious order. ‘The pupils or 
deaconesses took no life-vows, but the 
work was strongly devotional in spirit. 
Here Florence Nightingale received her 
training. 

The horrors of the Crimean War, 
where three thousand soldiers died of 
wounds and eighteen thousand of dis- 
ease, again roused the world’s attention 
to the question of preventing such 
wholesale death. Miss Nightingale, 
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with thirty-seven workers, went to their 
relief in 1854. Two years of work 
there made her the idol of the English 
and the admiration of the world, and the 
popular mind began to attach new dig- 
nity to the care of the sick. England’s 
gratitude made her an offering of fifty 
thousand pounds, which she accepted 
only on condition that the money should 


be devoted to a training-school for nurses, ' 


an object dear to her heart, which she 
wished to conduct personally. She estab- 
lished, in 1860, the Nightingale School 
for Nurses, attached to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in London. This was the fore- 
runner of similar schools; and so saga- 
ciously did she plan it that its methods 
and principles are still the pattern upon 
which schools are organized. 

Since 1844 the Friends at Philadel- 
phia have trained nurses for the Lying- 
in Charity and have sent out about two 
hundred pupils. Ten years ago three 
training-schools were opened in the 
United States,—viz., Bellevue, at New 
York, Connecticut School, at New Haven, 
and the Massachusetts General Hospital 
School, at Boston. Objections moral, 


professional, and political—the three- 
headed Cerberus of opposition that barks 
at all new movements—confronted the 


enterprise. With a few notable excep- 
tions, medical men looked askance at the 
proposal, and shook their heads. They 
feared the training would raise a legion 
of half-fledged women-doctors to inter- 
fere with their prerogatives. Now the 
profession recognizes the trained nurse as 
its best ally, for “good nursing is half 
the battle.” A distinguished surgeon 
told me recently, “It always lessens my 
anxiety in a critical case to know that I 
leave it in the hands of a trained nurse ; 
while an ignorant one is one thing more 
to worry about.” 

Every year increases the value and 
significance of a nurse’s diploma and 
enhances the dignity of the profession. 
Naturally, a better class of women are 
attracted to it, and I am informed that 
the women who enter the training-schools 
in America are superior to those found 
in English and European schools. 

In the ups and downs of fortune so 
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extreme and so rapid in this country, 
it seems wise that every woman should 
have something to rely upon for a liveli- 
hood. Women have not, as a rule, been 
thoroughly trained to anything. There 
is a large charitable institution in Boston 
which, among its ways of helping women, 
assists them toemployment. The super- 
intendent told me that nine out of ten 
who apply, when she puts the question, 
“What one thing can you do, and do 
well ?” fail to give a satisfactory reply. 
Florence Nightingale says, ‘“ Three- 
fourths of the mischief in women’s 
lives arise from their excepting them- 
selves from the rules of training con- 
sidered needful for men.” 

A woman with a nurse’s diploma, if 
reverses come, can face the world with 
as serene a confidence as a man who 
falls back on his profession or trade. 
It is not a work to be undertaken 
without reflection, for it demands sterling: 
qualities. Some women are touched by 
the halo of romance that lingers round 
the names of Florence Nightingale, 
Sister Dora, and Clara Barton. The 
world-wide homage bestowed on these 
women fires their ambition; but they 
overlook 


The all-unestimated sum of pains 
That goes to a success the world can see. 


No sentimentality, no unworthy longing 
for heroism, no desire for a panacea for 
blighted hopes, no spasmodic sense of 
having “a mission,” not even the pros- 
pect of a diploma as pledge of high 
wages after graduation, will be sufficient. 
The wearisome details involved in the 
training require a deeper foundation. 
What woman has not needed her best 
energies, an almost infinite patience, and 
all the reserve force of her character, for 
the exigencies of sickness in her own 
household? How much more will she 
need them for the stranger intrusted to 
her care! Tenacity of purpose, self-con- 
trol, tact, and loyalty to the sick, may in- 
sure success, and there are women by the 
score who possess these qualities. At 
any rate, let a woman bring the best she 
has to the study of nursing, which is 
universally conceded to be specially a 
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woman’s vocation. If a nurse bears with 
her the consciousness that life or death 
may result according to her faithfulness, 
then her work assumes its proper dig- 
nity. If she remembers that it is the 
Master’s work, then it becomes a sacred 
trust. 

There are now about eighteen well- 
organized training-schools in the United 
States. In selecting a place for training, 
regard should be given to its accom- 
modations, equipment, and number of 
cases under treatment. It is generally 
conceded that municipal hospitals offer 
more advantages than private ones. 

Although the main features are alike 
in all schools, I shall speak particularly 
of the one connected with the Boston 
City Hospital, where I have been allowed 
to observe the methods. This hospital, 


with its beautiful dome and stately pillars, 
was built in 1864, and remodelled in 
1876, when its capacity was doubled. 
Two one-story wooden pavilions were 
added for medical and surgical treatment, 
and approach ideal perfection in regard 
to sanitary conditions, for the whole 


volume of air is changed four and a half 
- times every hour, without danger from 
draughts. The grounds comprise eight 
acres, and on a grass-plat behind the 
main buildings there is a colony of tents 
from June till October, with accommo- 
dations for sixty patients. This rather 
unusual addition to hospital life allows 
several wards to be vacated in rotation 
for fumigating, cleansing, and painting. 
In the two large tents, which are 
water-tight, are placed the most severe 
surgical cases and open wounds. Small 
tents are used for erysipelas or typhoid 
fever, and one is reserved for com- 
missary purposes. Gas, water, and 
other facilities allow the nurse to work 
with comfort, and it is a favorite depart- 
ment of service in the summer months. 
A patient once said to me, while the 
sunshine lay across his bed, and the soft 
air swept through the tent, “It’s most 
as good as camping out.” 

The City Hospital contains three 
hundred and eighty-five beds in its fifteen 
wards, all of which are under the care of 
the training-school pupils. The service 
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includes male and female medical wards, 
male and female surgical wards, ophthal- 
mic, uterine, and children’s wards, and 
two for infectious diseases. The Bos- 
ton “ Medical and Surgical Journal” says, 
“Probably no general hospital in New 
England has such excellent advantages 
for a training-school, since it is one of 
the largest, having all the departments 
found in a general hospital, except that 
for lying-in patients. It has excellent 
accommodations for private as well as 
charity patients, has the advantage of a 
large and rapidly-changing population, 
and was established and is maintained as 
a hospital for acute diseases.” 

For the year ending May, 1882, there 
were four thousand three hundred and 
eighty-two patients received for treat- 
ment, their stay averaging twenty-three 
days. There were five hundred and 
sixty-seven admitted with accidental 
injuries, and one hundred and _thirty- 
nine died within forty-eight hours after 
admission. These figures indicate the 
extent and large variety of cases to 
which the pupil has access, giving a 
wider field for observation and practice 
than is possible in a smaller institution. 

In January, 1878, a training-school 
was opened, with a lady superintendent 
of wide experience and rare intelli- 
gence, who received her training at Miss | 
Nightingale’s School in London. At 
present there are sixty-two pupils. 

Good health is an indispensable basis 
for a successful nurse, and freedom from 
physical defects, including those of sight 
and hearing. Too great stress cannot 
be laid on a sound physique, for the 
continued strain of arduous duties sooner 
or later finds out the weak spot. A 
large proportion who apply are refused 
for physical disability. A good common- 
school education is essential. The better 
the general education, the better the 
groundwork for the necessary study ; 
while well-trained mental powers find 
ample scope. 

The applicant presents certificates of 
physical soundness and moral character, 
and one from the family physician is 
preferred. The most desirable age is 
from twenty-one to thirty-five years. 
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She is questioned about her parentage, | 
| the theoretical, and the ethical. Early in 


previous occupations, motives for enter- 
ing the work, ete. If accepted, she 
remains a month as a probationer. Dur- 
ing this time she performs the simplest 
ward duties,—making beds, dusting, pre- 
paring bandages, assisting the nurse in 
dressings, ete. 
boarded at the hospital, but receives no 
pay. At the expiration of the month 
the connection may be severed, if she 
does not like the work or is found to 
be unfitted for it. If she remains, she 
pledges herself to stay two years; she 
then assumes the costume always worn 
when on duty,—a striped seersucker 
dress, a large white apron, and a muslin 
cap that is dainty and becoming. The 
neck is arranged without colors, accord- 
ing to individual fancy. The toilet lacks 
only the three-cornered white kerchief 
folded over the breast to rival the sim- 
plicity of the Quakeress. 

A pupil is under the general super- 
vision of the superintendent of nurses, 
sometimes called the matron. Matters 
of discipline may be referred to the 
resident physician, and she may be dis- 
missed at any time for sufficient cause. 
When on day duty she works from 
7.30 a.M. to 8 P.M., with intervals for 
meals and recreation. During the alter- 
nate periods of night-service—which is 
never demanded during the first months 
—she works from 8 P.M. to 7.30 A.M. 
When not on duty, she may receive 
friends in the reception-room, and has 
the privilege of going out, returning at 
ten o'clock unless permission to remain 
longer is obtained. She has one after- 
noon a week, and half of Sunday, to 
herself, and two weeks’ vacation during 
the year. She receives her board, a 
limited amount of washing, ten dollars 
per month for the first year, and fourteen 
dollars the second year. This is not re- 
garded as salary, but is intended simply 
to meet contingent personal expenses. 
The education she receives is a full 
equivalent for the service she renders. 
In England pupils pay a small tuition- 
fee for their training. If a nurse is 
taken ill, she is always well cared for at 
the hospital without expense. 
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She is lodged and | 
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Her training combines the technical, 


her course she works under the direction 
of the head nurse, and scrupulous cleanli- 
ness is enforced. Here, dirt is criminal, 
and every dust-speck a possible disease- 
germ. A ward-master is always within 
call, and a ward-maid assists in the 
drudgery. 

The instruction includes dressing of 
blisters, sores, and wounds, preparation 
and application of fomentations, poul- 
tices, and leeches, proper use of certain 
surgical instruments and appliances, best 
methods of friction to the body, massage, 
etc., bandaging, making of bandages 
and lining of splints, giving of baths in 
bed, prevention of bed-sores, and admin- 
istration of medicines. The pupil learns 
how to change the bed-linen without 
disturbing the patient. She is taught to 
observe accurately the breathing, state of 
the skin, and expectoration, as well as the 
temperature and pulse, which she regis- 
ters on the clinical chart that hangs at 
the head of every bed. Under this 
régime the faculty of observation often 
becomes wonderfully acute. She also 
learns to give concise statements; and if 
any one doubts the need of drilling in this 
particular, let him ask a feminine friend 
to describe any matter of details,—the 
making of a salad, for instance. A nurse 
who can change a dressing without 
waking a sleeping patient is thovght to 
do credit to her training. An experi- 
enced member of the surgical staff 
watched a nurse as she deftly and 
quickly put a complicated bandage on an 
ugly wound, and then said, “I couldn’t 
do it half so well, myself.” The skilful 
hand and tender touch are not the gifts 
of the gods, but the reward of training. 
She receives a course of lessons in sick- 
cookery, and this is by no means unim- 
portant. Florence Nightingale used to 
charge her scholars, ‘“ Remember that 
your sick-cookery must do half the 
work of your poor patient’s weak diges- 
tion.” Thus briefly are outlined the 
practical part of her instructions, which 
also includes bedside demonstrations by 
the head nurse. 

Some knowledge is obtained of anat- 
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omy, physiology, digestion of food, best 
arrangement of sick-rooms, and ventila- 
tion. Four days in a week the superin- 
tendent of nurses conducts class-recita- 
tions, with talks on incidental matters, 
—what habits to cultivate, and what to 
avoid. At frequent intervals, members 
of the medical and surgical staff give 
lectures, of which the pupil takes notes 
for future reference. Then there is 
daily study from manuals and text- 
books, with frequent oral, and occasional 
written, examinations as tests ; and these, 
with her general efficiency, form the 
stepping-stones to her diploma. If she 
fails in any examination, she has a 
chance to make up the deficiency and 
try again later in the course. 

Two years is the usual time taken for 
training, during which she goes through 
the various wards and is also tested 
with private patients and special cases. 
She is taught why she does certain 
things, that her action may not be me- 
chanical, but intelligent. In the hos- 
pital an electric bell can always summon 
a house-doctor ; but in the exigencies of 
private. nursing she will often confront 
an emergency when no physician is at 
hand, and her prompt discretionary ac- 
tion may often win his gratitude for 
saving the patient. 

A nurse’s duties are threefold: to 
the patient, the doctor, and herself. 
Everything should be subordinate to the 
welfare of the sick, even the nurse’s 
education. Her devotion is not to an 
abstract idea, but to individual cases. 
No service is trifling, no duty menial, 
with such interests at stake. “She 
must secure the most favorable condi- 
tions possible, such as food, air, warmth, 
and rest,” as it is generally expressed. 
In a nutshell, it is “ watching and tend- 
ing.” Any exhibition of temper or 
irritation, no matter how exasperating 
the circumstances, is unpardonable in a 
nurse, for it reacts on the patient. His 
ingratitude, too, must pass unnoticed, 
and only a strong, deep undercurrent 
of love for the work is “sufficient for 
these things.” Her manner must com- 
mand the respect of patients, especially 
in male wards. Rarely is a nurse sub- 
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jected to any indignity of speech, for 
her own bearing, and the strict disci- 
pline of the place, check any such ten- 
dency even among the rough and coarse 
so often found in hospital cots. 

Her duties tc the attending physician 
have been summed up thus: “ Report 
for the past, and take instructions for 
the future.” 

Patients are more communicative to 
the nurse than to the doctor, and her 
judicious observations during his absence 
often aid his diagnosis and treatment ; 
but a well-trained nurse never interferes, 
nor assumes the functions of a physician. 
She considers it derogatory to her calling 
to attempt dosing, for a first-rate nurse 
makes only a fourth-rate doctor. A 
nurse of high moral sentiment is loyal 
to the letter and spirit of the doctor's 
orders. She never criticises him, for she 
has facts to observe, rather than opin- 
ions to form. Her obedience to him is 
as implicit as a soldier’s to his superior 
officer, and together they fight against a 
common foe. 

A nurse’s duty to herself demands a 
close following of hygienic principles in 
matters of diet, air, exercise, baths, and 
sleep, or nature jealously takes her re- 
venge. 

A graduate of a good training-school 
seldom waits for employment if she 
wishes family nursing, and her pay 
ranges from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
week, with board. 

If she prefers hospital service, where 
there is really less to contend with than 
in private nursing, the position of head 
nurse is a recognition of her ability, or 
she may become matron of a small hos- 
pital. 

It is often said, “ There is plenty of 
room at the top,” and this is quite true 
of nursing. A woman of technical 
knowledge, administrative ability, su- 
perior intelligence, and that supreme 
tact by which there is a quick mental 
grasp of a difficulty and decision in 
wisely overcoming it,—such a woman 
may aspire to be superintendent of a 
training-school. She should be a lady 
in the true sense of that much-abused 
word ; of fine moral fibre, for she sets 
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the moral tone of the school in her | 


charge. So far, in the history of train- 
ing-schools, the number has been small 
who combine the requisite qualities. 
Her salary is surpassed by few in any 
department of woman’s work. 

If a graduate wishes to devote her- 
self to the good of others, there is ever 
an open door for nursing among the 
poor, and it is always a sweet satisfaction 
to lessen the amount of human suffering. 
In an epidemic like the yellow-fever 
scourge at the South, where twenty 
thousand died, there was ample scope for 
heroism and devotion. 

The question naturally arises, what 
may this training do for a woman who 
never follows it professionally ? 
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Exactness in details, candor of state- 
ment, punctuality, scrupulous cleanliness, 
close observation, patience, reticence of 
expression, and gentleness of manner, 
have become habits. Her memory, too, 
has been quickened, for she is trained 
in an environment where “I forgot” is 
criminal, since delay may mean death. 
Instead of the hap-hazard work so usual 
in women, she has acquired systematized 
methods. Then self-control has become 
second nature. The perpetual presence 
of death makes the lesser surprises of 
life powerless to disturb her equipoise. 
It would seem as if every quality that 
makes womanhood more noble had been 
developed, strengthened, and rounded 
into symmetry. O. M. E. Rowe. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
Distinguished Visitors to America. 


WwW. have sometimes thought that an 
interesting article, or even book, 
might be written on the distinguished 
Europeans who at one period or another 
have come to America, either as travel- 
lers impelled by mere curiosity, or as 
visitors with some special though tem- 
porary object. Of course, such a per- 
formance should not be of a biographical 
nature. Its proper subject would be not 
the lives of the persons mentioned, but 
the preconceptions and expectations with 
which they set out, the impressions pro- 
duced by actual experience, and the re- 
sults to ourselves. The list of persons 
who have tried the experiment would be 
a long one, including, among other class- 
es, dethroned and expectant monarchs, 
princes and statesmen, lawyers and finan- 
ciers, men of letters and science, artists, 
actors, and virtuosi. No doubt there is 
a perpetual flow of such people from 
one Kuropean country to another with- 
out special observation or comment. But 





the communities of Western Europe are 
close neighbors, familiar with each other's 
habits, and long accustomed to an inter- 
change of hospitalities and a reciprocity 
of favors. America has been to them, 
and, despite increased facilities of inter- 
course, still remains, a stranger, with 
something of the air of an adventurer, 
loud, pretentious, and swaggering in 
manners and speech, and engaged in 
vast and possibly chimerical enterprises. 
Communication in this case cannot be 
maintained on an equal footing. There 
may be an exchange of material advan- 
tages, as between civilized and barbarous 
nations or between “ gentlefolks” and 
tradespeople, but the intellectual benefits 
can come from one side only. Few and 
far between are the celebrities which 
America sends to Europe, and very 
slight is the attention given to them 
there, while numerous as are those that 
arrive on these shores there is none that 
is not made the object of a curiosity and 
minute examination such as the Lilipu- 
tians bestowed upon Gulliver. This is 
even more the case at present than it 
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was at an earlier period, when the ar- ; the demand for foreign talent and dis- 
rivals were less frequent, but when the | tinction has not yet been affected by the 
interviewer as yet was not and the news- | home production, and that the importa- 
papers had not yet discovered that the | tions excite greater interest and enthu- 
proper study of mankind is the number | siasm than ever before. 

of a man’s buttons and the mode in It is somewhat remarkable, in view 
which he parts his hair or ties his cra- | of the great number of such visitors and 
vat. Lafayette, as the “guest of the | the eagerness with which they have been 
nation,” Dickens, as the one living wri- | welcomed, that none of them should 
ter whose name was a household word | have met with inducements to remain 
in every village, Kossuth, as the hero of | as permanent residents. Our population 
a great struggle which had enlisted the | owes its abnormal growth to foreign im- 
popular sympathies, the Prince of Wales, migration, but the men of note who 
as the representative of a kindred coun- | have flocked hither have been birds of 
try and its institutions, received ovations | passage merely. The only exceptions 
and attracted the gaze of the public | we can now recall are J. B. Booth, who 
wherever they passed. But many per- | had found himself debarred from a ca- 
sons such as would now find it impos- | reer in England, and Agassiz, for whose 
sible to escape having their movements | career special means and opportunities 
heralded and watched were formerly | were expressly devised. The fact is the 
suffered to travel and live in the same | more extraordinary because there have 
degree of privacy as their humbler con- | been times and instances in which the 
temporaries. Talleyrand, to his great | vision of a New World, with the pros- 
disgust, was allowed to languish in ob- | pect of a boundless development and a 
scurity ; Louis Philippe, afterward King | freedom unrestricted by tyranny and 
of the French, went from place to place | unhampered by conventionalities, loomed 
without being féted or made a show of; | up with a radiant glory before the eyes 
Chateaubriand, when he traversed the | of genius amid the gloom of disap- 
pathless forests of the West and South, | pointed hopes and a thwarted ambition. 
was neither lionized by the pioneers nor | Coleridge and Southey, in the demo- 
tracked by the sleuth-hounds of the | cratic fervor of their youth, dreamed of 
press; Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of | planting the germ of a universal brother- 
Spain, ate his dinners unchronicled by | hood on the banks of the Susquehanna. 
the reporters; and Louis Napoleon re- | Madame de Staél sought vainly to es- 
ceived scanty civilities from a class of | cape from that Continent which had 
people who, had they foreseen his future | become to her only a vast cage for a 
greatness, would no doubt have over- | bird that was forbidden to sing, and ex- 
whelmed him with proofs of their attach- | ert her full powers in this pure and glo- 
ment to his person and cause. These | rious air. Carlyle, while England was 
were all Frenchmen, and their celebrity | not yet prepared to listen to his prophe- 
was not then full-blown. But even at a | cies of woe, had occasional thoughts of 
much more recent period Thackeray, at | leaving that ‘accursed Lazar-house of 
the height of his reputation, did not re- | quacks and blockheads,” and betaking 
ceive a tithe of the attention, public or | himself to the backwoods of America, 
private, that has since been bestowed on | where he might roam with “rifle in 
Oscar Wilde, or that is at present paid | hand and God’s sky overhead.” Sainte- 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold. The contrast | Beuve, when resolved on quitting Paris 
between the gains and triumphs of the | after the revolution of ’48, contemplated, 
great actors and singers of an earlier | as he once informed the writer, estab- 
period and of their inferior successors | lishing himself in Boston, and caused 
of the present day is the result of a two- | inquiries to be made of Mr. Ticknor 
fold cause,—an increased demand and | and other prominent inhabitants of that 
a diminished supply ; but it affords addi- | seat of culture in regard to his chances 
tional testimony to the general fact that | of success. All such projects came to 
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‘ naught, and perhaps no general conclu- 
sion can be drawn from their failure. 
But there have been cases in which it 
might have seemed as if some myste- 
rious law were operating to prevent 
America from becoming the home of 
men whose presence here could hardly 
have failed to have an influence on his- 
tory. How different would have been 
the course of affairs in England—possi- 
bly, also, in New England—if Cromwell, 
after embarking, had been allowed to 
cross the Atlantic and had remained 
among his fellow-Puritans on this side! 
What complications would not have 
arisen, at a time when all Europe was 
banded against a fugitive enemy and 
the power and obligation of the United 
States to shelter and protect him would 
have seemed questionable to its own 
people, if Napoleon, when fleeing from 
Paris, had found an American ship at 
Rochefort and the port unwatched by 
British cruisers! Clearly, it is the will 
of Providence that, if we are ever to 
have a rich growth of superior beings, 
it is not to be obtained by the process 
of transplantation or grafting. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
Household Economies. 


Most women have some pet econo- 
my. With some the instinct is directed 
toward the saving of pins; others like to 
hoard brown paper and pieces of twine. 
Many tremble at the idea of any waste 
in coal or light: the furnace-fire is kept 
at a minimum and the gas is turned off 
on the smallest pretext. Some believe 
that thrift consists in spending no money 
except as necessity demands, while others 
regard any make-shift, any living from 
hand to mouth, as the worst extrava- 
gance, and consider that real economy 
lies in having plenty of everything 
and using it with care. Contriving a 
meal out of nothing is the acme of 
satisfaction to many housekeepers, while 
others deny the possibility of such 
miracles. 
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A most attractive-looking little book* 
has lately been published, giving direc- 
tions for delicate and savory dishes made 
out of the fragments that are left, which 
ought to delight the heart of clever and 
frugal housekeepers. The author pref- 
aces it by the remark that Americans 
are said to be more wasteful of food 
than any other people; and this is no 
doubt absolutely true. Much of the 
apparent waste, however, is the result 
of the ample resources the country fur- 
nished to the early settlers, which made 
it seem a waste of time to be careful 
and saving of odds and ends. Partly, 
too, it finds its elementary cause in the 
national disinclination to “ take pains.” 
Everybody would rather rough-hew a 
colossus from a rock than carve a head 
upon a cherry-stone. It is, in fact, only 
a scientific cook or a clever woman of 
brilliant facility who can turn bits of 
tough beef, stringy chicken, and cold 
potatoes into the delicious entrées one 
finds here so engagingly described. A 
roast of beef or mutton has the merit of 
depending upon simple agents,—fire and 
time; but to make good croquettes a 
cook must have studied processes, mas- 
tered a method,—in fact, she must know 
her trade. 

But then, there cam be no doubt about 
it, it isa trade worth kvowing, and of all 
household economies it is the worthiest 
and has the best results. Few people 
have chefs presiding over their cuisine, 
and, accordingly, it is the mistress of the 
house who must carefully plan, direct, and 
often even do everything herself in order 
to insure the wished-for results. These 
little “ frugalities,” as Mrs. Brown calls 
them, are the coquetry of the table. 
They must not command attention, but 
piquantly provoke it. Even a platter 
of hash may look dainty and engaging 
if served on diamonds of well-browned 
toast and ornamented with sprigs of 
celery. And any kind of mince-meat 
may be formed into cones by a glass, 
browned in the oven, and then served 


* “ Mrs, Gilpin’s Frugalities : Remnants, and 
Two Hundred Ways of Using Them.” By 
Susan Anna {Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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surmounted by a bit of green. “ Fru- 
galities”’ must be made attractive, or 
they easily repel the taste. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ouida’s Society Novels. 


“ Hau life” generally attracts mem- 
bers of the literary profession in exactly 
inverse ratio to the chance they have of 
knowing anything whatever about it. 
Jt is the great hunting-ground of the 
apostles of “light literature,’—a ground 
where their fancy runs riot among all 
manner of spectacular imaginings, and 
to which they are enthusiastically fol- 
lowed by their votaries. Practically, 
they have the field to themselves. Wri- 
ters of a certain calibre are not tempted 
to these social altitudes, where the drama 
of human life is too apt to be thin and 
attenuated, too apt to lose breadth and 
depth in artificiality and conventionality. 
Still, this very conventionality, while 
destroying individual types, produces a 
certain type of its own. And that, and 
the stratum of life to which it belongs, 
have as good a right to be studied and 
presented to us as any other phase of 
contemporary existence. Their shallow- 
ness, and the fact that all their bearings 
and possibilities are quickly exhausted, 
make them inferior and relatively un- 
profitable material. But no true and 
faithful portrayal of the customs of a 
time, however worthless the customs in 
themselves, is ever wholly without value. 
The faithfulness of the portrayal is the 
great point. We expect other classes 


and aspects of society to be reproduced | 
| wordy, lurid, and tiresome. Of course 


from the life for us. We will have 
nothing to do with them if they are not. 
Since we are to get a glimpse at Paris, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg salons, it is 
equally desirable that we be initiated 
by one who knows something of their 
shibboleth. 

Ouida is the only writer in our tongue 
at present who can, or will, or, at any 
rate, does, answer this requirement. 
Here, distinctly, is her department; and 
the only wonder is that she does not 








stick to it more closely. She is particu- 
larly well fitted for the work. She has 
shrewdness in abundance to see through 
the pretences and affectations of ultra- 
fashionable life, and, at the same time, 
she is perhaps not quite so devoid of 
a weakness for its pomps and vanities, 
nor so entirely free from a feeling that, 
after all, “swell” society people are a 
little bit better than the common herd, 
as she would have us believe. And we 
all know that there is no diviner, no 
explorer, like sympathy. Add to these 
qualifications a spice of feminine malice, 
and the combination is obviously the 
best possible for this special task. If 
one thinks her pathetic tales too apt to 
border on the mawkish, and the dashes 
of brilliancy in such of her novels as 
touch upon deeper themes more than 
outweighed by the accompanying ex- 
travagances and exaggerations, there 
will be no hesitation in pronouncing her 
society novels her best achievements. 
Allowance made for her dithyrambic, 
rhapsodic style and her intemperate 
way of putting things, which are insep- 
arable from her and mar her best effects, 
they are indubitably and decidedly clever. 
Her Tricotrins, Bébées, Ariadnes, Cor- 
rézes, may be impossible,—all her good 
people are, by the way,—but her society 
men and women, who are not saints 
usually, are closely observed, and crea- 
tures of very substantial flesh and blood. 
The particular nuances of their frivoli- 
ties, their feelings, their passions, their 
artificial frothiness, the atmosphere in 
which they move, all this is seized with 
a keenness, a shrewdness, from doing 
justice to which we are prevented by 
Ouida’s own fault, because she will be so 


she has been accused of putting her 
colors on rather thickly as regards the 
morals of that little world abroad which 
is called the “great world.” But, in 
point of fact, this is about the only 
thing in connection with which she does 
mot exaggerate. It is amusing to see 
the people who pronounce these books 
of hers absolutely odious discovering, as 
they come out, resemblances between 
persons more or less well known to them 
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and some of the characters. When | 
“Moths” appeared, a London paper re- | 
marked that’.upon two society-women | 
meeting one would infallibly ask, “‘ Have | 
you read ‘Moths’?’’ “No, indeed!” 
would be the indignant reply. “ Horrid 
thing!” (meaning Ouida). Then, “Do 
you think she intended Lady Dolly for 
So-and-so?” Prince Zouroff, Madame 
Jeanne, and others, have been speculated 
upon in the same way. Little doubt 
was felt, some twelve years since, as 
to who, in another walk of life, the 
prototype of Avis Dare might be. 
Concerning this practice of putting 
people into books there are different 
opinions. But, as Henry James justly 
observes, the only real question in the 
matter is the question of taste. The 
thing is permissible or not, according 
as the writer has or has not the fine 
artistic sense to know just where to 
draw the line. 

Once Ouida showed herself outra- | 
geously deficient in such artistic sense. | 
Her writing “ Friendship” was altogether | 
unwarrantable. The people with whose | 
private life she permitted herself such | 
liberties had been personal friends of | 
her own. The English lady whom she | 
drags forward as Lady Joan Challoner | 
had not the quasi-publicity which may 
occasionally attach to a grande dame 
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“An Autobiography.” By Anthony Trol- 
phy y 


lope. New York: Harper & Brothers. | 
THERE are certain points of similarit 
between Charles Dickens’s autobiographi- | 
cal sketch and the first part of the book | 
before us. Each recalls an early experi- 
ence of deprivation, isolation, and a pain- | 
ful sense of inferiority and loneliness. 
But where Dickens pours out sentiment 
and self-pity upon the forlorn little object | 
cut off from the sunshiny places where | 
other boys were playing, Trollope treats | 
his own history almost entirely from an 
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whose special social eminence renders her 
conspicuous, and, under certain circum- 
stances, permissible material for the nov- 
elist. The Italian nobleman whom she 
paints as that wretched creature Prince 
Toris—and who in no wise merited to 
be so disfigured and transfigured, as the 
writer of these lines happens to know— 
had never stepped beyond the limits of 
strictly private life, unless having been 


| master of ceremonies at the court of 


King Victor Emmanuel constituted him a 
public character. The whole book was 
dictated by personal pique and revenge, 
it is to be feared. 

However, all this is exceptional. 
Ouida has not, as a rule, laid herself 
open to the charge of being unduly 
personal in her society novels. She 
has certainly not done so any more than 
Alphonse Daudet. And the fact re- 
mains that the books themselves are full 
of cleverness,—that they contain bits of’ 
character-drawing and shrewd touches 
which the most critical would not be at 
all slow to appreciate did they come from 
any pen but that of the fantastic Ouida. 
We should like to compel her to write 
nothing but society novels, and then only 
one where she now writes three or four. 
For there is really no reason that a 
society novel should be synonymous with 
E. T. 


OF THE DAY. 


| objective point of view, and seems to see 


himself more as he appeared in the eyes 
of others,—an ill-dressed, ill-conditioned, 
much - beflogged hobbledehoy — than as 
an interesting victim of undeserved mis- 
fortune. Both, however, carried out of 
their childish experiences a lasting sense 
of a life-long injury done them by the 
neglect of their elders. But it is diffi- 
cult to predict just what are and what 
are not the benignant forces at work in 
our lives, for it seems to depend much on 


| circumstances which of the faculties with- 
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in us shall be quickened and which shall 
slumber on unstirred and die at last un- 
used. Without these boyish humiliations 
and impotent resentments, without this 
absence of sympathy and the keen real- 
ization of these broad gulfs of disparity 
between himself and his school-fellows, 
it may be doubted whether Anthony 
Trollope would ever have been half the 
novelist he was. For he was a born 
Philistine and a materialist, and, unless he 
had experienced just this pressure of heart- 
hunger and a sense of loss, his soul and 
intellect might never have been touched 
to their finer issues. ‘I was never able 
to overcome, or even attempt to overcome, 
the absolute isolation of my school-days. 
Of the cricket-ground or racket-court I 
was allowed to know nothing. And yet 
I longed for these things with an ex- 
ceeding longing. I courted popularity 
with a covetousness that was almost 
mean. It seemed to me that there 
would be an Elysium in the intimacy 
of these very boys whom I was bound 
to hate because they hated me. Some- 
thing of the disgrace of my _ school- 
days has clung to me all my life.” 
From first to last, he declares, there was 
nothing satisfactory in his school-life,— 
no friendships, hardly a mastery even 
of the rudiments of learning, nothing to 
remember with pleasure except a thresh- 
ing he finally gave one of his youthful 
oppressors. At nineteen he became a 
clerk in the General Post-Office, and for 
thirty-three years remained in the post- 
al service, effecting useful changes and 
reforms, and negotiating many postal 
treaties with foreign nations. But his 
first experience as clerk for seven years in 
London is much like that of his school- 
days, and humiliation seems to have 
marked him for its own. No doubt, some 
of his amusing sketches of money-lenders 
and of mothers with unmarried daughters 
had their origin in the misery he was 
forced to endure from certain pointed 
reminders cf his obligations which he re- 
ceived at this time. But, happily for him, 
when he was twenty-six, his hour struck, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, every- 
thing changed for him. He undertook 
a new branch of the service in Ireland, 
and, with increased pay, threw off his 
debts and bad habits and began really 
to live. He had always believed that 
he could write novels, and, when he was 
in his twenty-ninth year, set to work 
upon “The MacDermots.” In spite of 
repeated failures, he continued to write, 
and “The Warden,” which came out in 





1855, achieved a sort of success. From 
that time forth his career was assured. 
He gives the pecuniary results of his 
labors with exceeding satisfaction. For 
several of his novels he received more 
than three thousand pounds apiece, and 
his whole literary gains had reached the 
sum of sixty-nine thousand pounds in 
1876, when this book was written. Cer- 
tain of his stories he loved with an ex- 
ceeding love, and had full belief in their 
worth, while the popularity of ‘‘ Doctor 
Thorne” and “The Small House at Al- 
lington,” for instance, was to him a sur- 
prise. He estimates his own work with 
singular fairness, denying himself genius, 
and hardly crediting himself with any 
powers far beyond the commonplace. But 
then he allows himself no superstitious 
admiration for the inspirations of genius. 
He had a diary in which he marked out 
his allotted work for allotted days, and 
which helped him to get through his 
tasks with ease. ‘‘ There are those,” he 
says, ‘‘ who would be ashamed to subject 
themselves to such a taskmaster, and 
who think that the man who works 
with his imagination should allow 
himself to wait till inspiration moves 
him. When I have heard such doctrine 
preached, I have hardly been able to 
repress my scorn. To me it would not 
be more absurd if the shoemaker were 
to wait fogpinspiration, or the tallow- 
chandler fur the divine moment of melt- 
ing. If the man whose business it is to 
write has eaten too many good things, or 
has drunk too much, or has smoked too 
many cigars,—as men who write some- 
times will do,—then his condition may 
be unfavorable for work; but so will be 
the condition of a shoemaker who has 
been similarly imprudent.” 

These opinions will probably impress 
many readers as singularly sensible. 
But, though very useful views for a 
writer who is eager to produce a formi- 
dable array of manuscript ready for the 
press, they contain, nevertheless, a fal- 
lacy which is almest mischievous. Trol- 
lope seems to take pains to cheapen our 
estimate of the value of his work in his 
eagerness to prove his point that early 
hours, regular habits, and indomitable 
energy are the whole battle where lit- 
erary men are concerned. Cecil said of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, “‘ I know that he can, 
toil terribly; and this faculty existed 
in Trollope, united with a vivid fancy, a 
love for actual life in all its manifesta- 
tions, a relish for any phase of human 
character, and a frank enjoyment of all 
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the good things which wealth and good 
position bring. When he was writing his 
novels, he could wander alone in the 
woods, laughing and crying over his men 
and women and their joys, sorrows, and 
absurdities; and, when the book was 
written, no one better than he knew how 
to make a good bargain with his pub- 
lishers. ‘But, though the money has 
been sweet, the respect, the friendships, 
and the mode of life which has been 
achieved have been much sweeter. In 
my boyhood, when I would be crawling 
up to school with dirty boots and trou- 
sers through the muddy lanes, I was 
always telling myself that the misery 
of the hour was not the worst of it, but 
that the wind and solitude and _pov- 
erty of the time would insure me-wind 
and solitude and poverty through my 
life. Those lads about me would go into 
Parliament, or become rectors and deans, 
or squires of parishes, or advocates thun- 
dering at the Bar. They would not live 
with me now, but neither should I be 
able to live with them in after-years. 
. Nevertheless, I have lived with them.”’ 
This is both naive and good-tempered. 
His early grievances had not embittered 
him, nor his successes made him more 
arrogant than consists in taking a some- 
what dogmatic view of all human expe- 
rience from the stand-point of his own 
monumental labors. He is ggoud of the 
number of his works, and considers it no 
particular drawback that they are not all 
done in a first-rate manner. His men- 
tion of his friends is of the kindest, and 
of his enemies he does not speak. His 
criticisms of other men’s novels and of 
methods of novel-writing in general are 
excellent. Much there is in the book 
which we should like to quote, — espe- 
cially his account of his mother, which 
has a pathetic interest strangely in con- 
trast with the common impressions in 
regard to her, and his views concerning 
competitive examinations. It is a book 
so surcharged with vitality and intellec- 
tual vigor that no one can read it without 
interest and delight, even while perpetu- 
ally challenging the writer’s opinions. 


By Julia Ward Howe. 


“Margaret Fuller.” 
Boston: Roberts 


(Famous Women Series.) 
Brothers. 

To get the biography of an eminent 
man or woman written to order by a 
person of minor distinction in the same 
department is one of those obviously 
happy ideas which especially recom- 
mend themselves to enterprising pub- 
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lishers. The result is not invariably so 
fortunate as one might be led to antici- 
pate. Trollope’s book on Thackeray was 
not superior, to say the least, to what 
might have been done on the same sub- 
ject by a discriminating critic unpractised 
in the art of novel-writing; and even 
Henry James's sketch of Hawthorne did 
not gain in popularity from his fine and 
intimate knowledge of the medium in 
which Hawthorne worked and the chill- 
ing atmosphere by which he was sur- 
rounded. Mrs. Howe has lent to the 
memory of Margaret Fuller the éclat of a 
name well known in lecture-rooms and 
conversazioni, and the enthusiasm of one 
bound to uphold the superiority of her 
sex. She has succeeded to a consider- 
able degree in giving an idea of that exu- 
berant fulness of life by which Mar- 
garet Fuller was animated, and so far has 
made her book a readable one. But it is 
written in a vehement, off-hand manner, 
with no literary nicety and no evidence 
of critical ability. Not that Mrs. Howe 
neglects the office of biographical criti- 
cism. She is ever ready with her bal- 
ances, and her unhappy subject is weighed 
again and again,—unnecessarily often, 
we think, considering the simplicity of 
the standard applied. When Margaret 
Fuller gives utterance to some eloquent 
sentence on the advancement of women, 
Mrs. Howe is promptly at her elbow to 
show us how incontrovertibly. true it is 
and how wonderfully applicable to the 
present day. On other subjects her 
opinions are not allowed to pass without 
a word of comment, often of apology or 
deprecation. In writing of American 
literature, after warmly praising Bryant, 
whose poetry, she observes, though lim- 
ited in scope, is “‘ purely the language of 
his inmost nature,” Margaret Fuller has 
the following judgments upon two other 
prominent poets: ‘Longfellow is artifi- 
cial and imitative. He borrows inces- 
santly,and mixes what he borrows so that 
it does not appear to the best advantage. 
. .. The ethical part of his writing has 
a hollow, second-hand sound. He has, 
however, elegance, a love of the beauti- 
ful, and a fancy for what is large and 
manly, if not a full sympathy with it. 
His verse breathes at times much sweet- 
ness. Though imitative, he is not me- 
chanical.” Lowell she calls “‘ absolutely 
wanting in the true spirit and tone of 
poesy. . . . His interest in the moral 
questions of the day has “—- the 
want of vitality in himself. His great 
facility at versification has enabled him 
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to fill the ear with a copious stream of 
pleasant sound. But his verse is stereo- 
typed, his thought sounds no depth, and 
posterity will not remember him.” Mrs. 
Howe is at some pains to excuse these 
trenchant opinions; but it seems to us 
that they can hardly be misunderstood. 
Margaret Fuller professedly wrote, as she 
herself states, ‘‘ from a mind that cares 
for nothing but what is permanent and 
essential ;” but that did not prevent her 
from having very keen, forcible impres- 
sions; and such judgments, apart from 
their intrinsic truth, find a fitting place in 
a biography as adding to our knowledge 
of the subject. 

The influence which Margaret Fuller 
exercised over the men and women of her 
day is not difficult to understand. Her 
intense interest in life, her hopefulness, 
her genuine ardor for high things, and 
the spontaneity of her thoughts and feel- 
ings, are enough to account for it. It 
must have been a pleasure to know a 
person so full of life,—and that not 
mere animal life, but intellectual vigor as 
well. There is no evidence that she pos- 
sessed any strong creative faculty, and 
the intellectual value of what she wrote 
is perhaps not very high, but the intel- 
lectual force which she expended during 
her lifetime was undoubtedly great. Car- 
lyle’s words give by far the most vivid 
idea of her eager personality: ‘‘ Such a 
predetermination to eat this big universe 
as her oyster or her egg, and to be abso- 
lute empress of all height and glory in it 
that her heart could conceive, I have not 
before seen in any human soul.”’ 

The marriage of Margaret Fuller to 
Count Ossoli bears a striking analogy to 
that other marriage, equally mysterious 
and unexplained, yet equally simple au 
fond, of Madame de Staél to Rocca. It 
seems to have been founded upon a similar 
feeling, and points to a certain similarity 
in the temperament of the two women, 
of whom, however, the one is only a pri- 
vate memory, while the cther is a classic. 
Margaret Fuller was nearly a contem- 
porary of George Sand, but mentally she 
belonged to an earlier period, that of 
Madame de Staél. 

In her efforts as a biographer Mrs. 
Howe is not oblivious of the :mportance of 
the ‘‘environment.” Having accompanied 
her subject on a visit to London, she pro- 
ceeds to sum up its social conditions in 
a series of jerky sentences which to our 
. limited perception have about as much 
connection as the phrases in a copy-book. 
We are allowed to read consecutively the 
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following items: ““‘Tom Moore, like a 
veteran canary, chirped, but would not 
sing. Lord Brougham and the Iron 
Duke were seen in the House of Lords. 
Carlyle growled and imbibed strong tea 
at Chelsea.” All this is explanatory; 
and still more incontrovertible is the 
statement, made with equal suddenness, 
that ‘Lord Houghton was known as 
*Monckton Milnes,’ ’’—though we can dis- 
cover nothing strange in « man being 
known by his name. We learn, more- 
over, as an isolated fact, that ‘The 
Honorable Mrs. Norton wore her dark 
hair folded upon her classic head beneath 
a circlet of diamonds,’’—which reads like 
a newspaper report of yesterday’s recep- 
tion rather than anything “ permanent 
and-: essential.” On the whole, Mrs. 
Howe's book will be useful if it awaken 
a renewed interest in the personality of 
Margaret Fuller and send ladies to hunt 
up better records of her at the library, 
but in itself, and as a book, it is of no 
great value. 


Holiday Books for Young People. 


“Our Young Folks’ Plutarch.” Edited by 
Rosalie Kaufman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

“The Story of Roland.” By James Baldwin. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The American Girl’s Home-Book.” By 
Mrs. Helen Campbell. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

“The Ball of the Vegetables, and other 
Stories.” By Margaret Eytinge. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Miss Kavrman has done a good work, 
and has made a most attractive book out 
of her ‘‘ Young Folks’ Plutarch.”” She 
has shown excellent judgment in her 
modifications and condensations, and has 
retained the spirit, and in the most im- 
portant scenes the very words, of the 
famous father of biography, giving 
whole interviews almost entire, as, for 
instance, that between Coriolanus and 
Volumnia. Of course, no real lover of 
Plutarch desires to have anything left 
out, altered, or condensed, for it is Plu- 
tarch himself one loves, with his little 
touches which go to the heart. One may 
thrill at the bare fact of Cato’s death, but 
it invests the tragedy with sacredness 
and sweetness to know that as he lay on 
his bed that last night he heard of the 
tempestuous gales which had detained 
Crassus, and “ sighed in pity of his 
friends at sea,’ and how, just before 
the dreadful deed was done, the “ birds 
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began to chirp.” And nothing else 


quite so endears Pericles to us as the | 


recital in the old story of how, after 


losing his sister, relatives, and friends in | 


the plague, *‘he lost not his dignity of 
sentiment and greatness of soul;” “he 
neither wept nor performed any funeral 
rites” until his last surviving son died, 
and then, when he would have put the 
“garland on the head of the deceased, 
his firmness forsook him: he could not 
bear the sad spectacle: he broke out into 
loud lamentations and shed a torrent of 
tears.” 

Sentiment cannot, of course, belong to 
condensations and generalizations, and the 
essence, the perfume, of ancient writers 
cannot be imparted to these popularized 
abridgments. But everything must be 
made attractive to the young people of 
the present day, and the finely-lettered 
yellow pages of the Plutarch of our 
own youth would hardly suit their taste. 
This edition, with its clear type, excel- 
lent maps, and illustrations, is destined 
to find a whole army of youthful readers, 
who it may be hoped will kindle into 
ardor and heroism at the noble recital 
of great lives and great deeds. 

“The Story of Roland’ is very dex- 
terously worked up, and embodies so 
many of the historical events, poems, 
legends, and myths which belong to 
Charlemagne’s time that it is quite a 
treasure-house in itself. This revival of 
books of romance and chivalry, stories of 
knights, squires, battle-steeds, and magic- 
wrought swords and armor, might, if it 
were to produce any deep impression 
upon youthful minds, prove a useful re- 
active agent to the prevailing realism 
and materialism of the presentday. But 
‘‘the harp that once through Tara’s halls”’ 
gave forth such sweet minstrelsy is heard 
no more, except in fading echoes. How- 
ever, these glowing accounts of Roland, 
with his ivory horn, his worthy sword 
“ Durandal which Trojan Hector wore,” 
of Ogier the Dane, endowed at birth 
with all fairy-gifts, and of Oliver, the 
only match for Roland, are not mere 
word-stories, born of fancy, but grew out 
of action and great deeds. They are not 
only part of our literary inheritance, but 
of human existence, and of time itself. 
Most of the stories here are told with 
rapidity and grace, but without much 
charm ; but the last one, “The Vale of 
Thorns,” gives Roland's death with much 
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| pathos. It tells how Oliver, all unknow- 
| ing that it was his well-loved friend, 
smote the hero, almost wounding him. 
‘‘ Brother,” said Roland softly and gently, 
“thou hast not done this willingly. I 
am Roland, he who has loved thee so long 
and well.”” Then, when the tide of battle 
turns so hard against him, Roland sounds 
his horn, which Charlemagne hears as he 
comes through the pass. ‘‘ Ah, Roland,” 
said the emperor at that mighty sound, 
“the battle goes ill with thee.” And he 
hurries on, but finds Roland dead, with 
his face turned toward Spain. Charle- 
magne took him up tenderly in his arms 
and wept. ‘‘Friend Roland,” said he, 
“worthiest of men, bravest of warriors, 
noblest of all my knights, what shali I 
say when they in France shall ask news 
of thee? I shall tell them that thou art 
dead in Spain. With great sorrow shall 
I hold my realm from this time on. 
Every day I shall weep and bewail thee 
and wish that my life, too, were ended.”’ 
So much depends, and will continue to 
depend, upon the activity, facility, and re- - 





sources of the “‘ American Girl at Home” 
that a book like this of Mrs. Campbell’s 
may be said to be « substantial gain to 
every household, giving impulse, direc- 
tion, and example to youthful energies, 
and not only instilling a wish to do the 
best which may be done, but teaching in 
the clearest way how to do it. It is not 
limited in scope, but takes in not only 
games and recreations, but all sorts of 
industries. It plans social evenings and 
gives lists of possible Christmas-presents, 
and will be useful to every bright, pleas- 
ure-loving girl. 

“The Ball of the Vegetables” is so 
bright and clever in itself that it may 
well give its name to this: volume of 
stories, all of which seem written out of 
a wealth of fancy and exuberance of high 
spirits which must endear the writer to 
young readers. Most modern story- 
writers for children are more or less 
subtly influenced by Hans Christian 
Andersen’s charming method, and Miss 
Eytinge .has used it here and there to 
very good advantage, as in “The Silly 
Lace Handkerchief.” But, in the main, 
the stories are very fresh and original, 
and many of the verses stir keen amuse- 
ment. The book is attractive in form, 
binding, and illustrations; and for the 
happy ite the artist has made in certain 





of the latter, too much could hardly be said. 








